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The following lectures by Professor Minto on 
" The Literature of the Georgian Era" were origi- 
nally delivered, not to the Arts students whom 
he addressed in the University class-room, but 
to a special audience brought together in the 
Music Hall of Aberdeen, onder the auspices of 
the Local Examination Committee of the Senatus 
Academicns. Tlits will explain why some points 
ar« treated in greater detail than would have 
t»eD necessary in addressing advanced students. 
As explained in the Introduction, to Mr. John 
H, Lobban belongs the credit — as be had all the 
labor— of looking np and copying out the illus- 
trative extracts from the authors referred to or 
criticized by his master. 

In addition to these Lectures, and as a cognate 
Supplement, it has been thought expedient to 
publish three essays by Professor Minto, which 
were ready for press before liis death, and were 
meant by him to be included in a work to be en- 
titled "Reconsiderations of some Current Concep- 
tions abont Eminent Poets." Two of them are 
devoted to Pope, the former being a criticism of 
Mr. Conrthopo's Biography, and the latter a 
noteworthy discussion on "The Supposed Tyr- 
fttinj of Pope." These were contributed to Mac- 
miUan^t Magazine in January, 1890, and Sep- 



tember, 1888, and the right of reproducing them 
has been generonsly conceded by the owners of 
the copyright. The other, on Burns, has not 
been previously published. It was delivered as 
a lecture before the Edinburgh Piiilosophical In- 
stitution. In reference to it, as Mr. Lobban tells 
us. Professor Minto said that it was " most dis- 
tinctly the best thing " that he had ever written. 
The projected "Reconsiderations" would have 
included, among others, an essay on John Donne, 
two papers on Wordsworth, — originally contrib^ 
uted to the Nineteenth Centurt/,^anA another on 
" Matthew Arnold's Meliorism." Aa the last of 
these does not fall within the literature of the 
era included in the lectures which follow, and 
the first belongs to a previous period, while 
"Wordsworth has been discussed in the course of 
I included 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 



In the year 1890 I asked Professor Minto to 
eoQtribate a volume on " Logic, Indnctive and 
Dedoctive," to the series of "University Man- 
uals" which Ihad organized some time previously, 
and was then editing. It was not completed till 
shortly before his death, but the proof had been 
rerifted by himself in all its details; and it 
g*emed only loyal to his memory to send it to the 
press in the exact form in which he left it. 

It has DOW fallen to me to edit a volume of 
his Lectures on the Literature of the Georgian 
Period ; and, although they would have been 
greatly altered and recast had he lived to see 
them through the press, it is now inexpedient to 
do more than correct clerical errors in transcrip- 
tion. Mr. Lobban,— who acted as Professor Min- 
to'a uisistant for some time, and whose estimate 
of his master will be found in a later page, — has 
been good enough to go over these Lectures with 
the same end in view. 

At the request of Mrs. Minto I agreed to edit 
this book, and to write a brief introductory 
iketcb of my late friend. We differed on many 
points, — philosophical, literary, political, artistic, 
and Bocial, — but I never knew any man with 
whom recognized differences counted for less, so 
lar as personal esteem was concerned. Indeed, 
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our differences enhanced my regard for Mm 
every time we met. 

He was not only the most chivalrous of intel- 
lectual opponents, but the most appreciative ; 
and he had the rare gift of presenting to those 
who differed from him the very doctrine from 
which they dissented, and the kernel of the posi- 
tion from which they stood aloof, in a non-con- 
troversial and attractive manner. 

I have never known a more genial, generous, or 
upright man than Professor Minto. He never 
alluded to the points on which men differed from 
him in reference to ultimata, as expressed in 
their published writings ; and, so far as friendly 
intercourse was concerned, these differences were 
as though they were not. He instinctively met 
every one on his own level, sympathetically ap- 
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had introdaoed himself he was asked to help Id 
the organization of a compreheDsive plan of 
UoiTersity Extension for Scotland at large. Ab- 
erdeen had, np to that time, taken no active part 
in the movemeut ; and Professor Minto was the 
first to interest himself in it, which he did with 
much ardor, offering many important sugges- 
tions. He came to St. Andrews to discuss that 
and other things with me, and soon became an 
intimate friend. 

t can sever forget the days he spent at Edge- 
clifle and my repeated visits to him afterward 
at Aberdeen, onr talks on Philosophy and Liter- 
ature — far beyond the summer night and into 
early morning— ia his house at Westfield Terrace, 
OQT goli matches on the Links, and social inter- 
ooane with friends at the Club or in his most 
genial home. 

As I was a friend of his later years it seemed 
appropriate to follow the plan which I pursued 
in the case of the late Principal Shairp of St. 
Andrews, and to place together a series of pho- 
U^fraphio sketches — taken from opposite points 
of Tiew — of the character, genius, and career of a 
remarkable man, by his earlier friends and more 
intimate pupils. These tributes have been ren- 
dered spontaneously, and given very cordially, 

I do not feel it incumbent on me to characterize 
his work in Philosophy, or his contributions to 
Literature, in detail. It will suffice to record one 
or two things which were written before these 
admirable character-sketches by others reached 
me. 

I consider it not the least merit in Professor 
Mlnto's career that, while a man of letters par 
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excellence, — and for many years diverted from 
Philosophy to Literature by his work as a Jour- 
nalist, and a critic of men and public measures, — 
he succeeded, during his tenure of it, in making 
the Aberdeen Chair, vrilh ita dual claims, quite 
as distinguished in the deiiartment of Philosophy 
as in that of Literature. AU students bear wit- 
ness to this. His book on "Logic, Inductive and 
Deductive," is as original and bright as that of 
any writer on the subject in Great Britain during 
the last quarter of a century. In all probability 
his previous life as a journalist not only con- 
firmed that rare capacity for work which dis- 
tinguished him as an undergraduate, but fitted 
him for popularizing an abstruse subject, and 
keeping his exposition of it free from the techni- 
calities which have so often disfigured the treats 
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stich a Series I But the ways of reviewers are 
inscrntable. To none ot the an thors whom I asked 
to co-operate in this series of Manuals was it a 
greater satisfaction to me to delegate work than to 
band over tliis volnme to Professor Minto j and 
i^d success, both in this country and in America, 
has been marked. It has a value of its own 
which has already made it useful in University 
and College class-rooms, being one of the freshest 
and most stimulating books which our British 
philosophical literature has received for many 
years. 

As a contribution to logical science, its Intro- 
doction will probably be welcomed generations 
hence by students of the snbject when dry-as- 
dnst logicians are forgotten. To be taught how 
to escape from illusion and fallacy of every kind, 
so as to get into the light of reality, is no small 
gain to the student of evidence ; and there can be 
little doubt that Professor Minlo's book — while 
A reflection of the work done by him in the Logic 
class-room of Aberdeen for thirteen years— will 
be found one of the best handbooks introductory 
to the study of Philosophy for those who cannot 
resort to a University, and for whose assistance 
these Manuals were originally designed. 

In Philosophy Minto was singularly open to 
light from every quarter. I often told him that 
he was more eclectic than I was. When discuss- 
iog the ideal and the real in Philosophy or in 
Art, he always proved himself one of the most 
fair-minded of men, a reconciler of differences, 
and as ready to recognize merit from the most 
opposite quarters as any disciple of the school 
of a priori thought 
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The range of his knowledge and culture was 
almost en cycle pjedic, as was that of his friend 
and rival Robertson Smith ; so that, like the late 
Professor Trail of Edinburgh — editor of the sev- 
enth edition of the"EncyclopBediaBntannica" — 
he was probably the only man in the University 
who could have been trusted on an emergency to 
conduct the class of any one of his colleagues if 
he were accidentally laid aside from duty. 

It 19 a noteworthy circumstance that, when it 
was finally determined to separate the subjects of 
Logic and Literature in the University of Aber- 
deen, a memorial was addressed to Professor 
Minto, signed by 350 of his former piipils, asking 
him to accept the Chalmers Chair of English 
Literature. 

The lectures published in this volume, which 
been printed from Professor Minto's own 
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otlier magnates in oar great English hierarchy, 
K-htch will be found as valuable to posterity as 
the critical notices of any of our modern re- 
viewers. In addition there are nnmerous Intro- 
ductory Lectures delivered to his class, — such as 
those on "The English Language," on "The 
Tsefalness of Plodding," on "Industry," and 
others delivered to literary societies in the north ; 
that on "K,, B., and Q.," or three new novel- 
ists (they were Kipling, Barrie, and Quiller- 
Couch), — which would adorn another volume of 
bis, remains. 

As Minto's knowledge was not derived from 
secondary sources, his criticism was invariably 
at first band. I was often struck with his 
knowledge of out-of-the-way authors. He could 
quote "The Day's Estival " as readily as he 
showed bis knowledge of the writings of Thomas, 
ex Albiis. These delightfnl days at Aberdeen, 
when — after a ronnd of the Links — we used to 
watch the fleet of boats going out from the har- 
bor to the herring fishing, and talk of Meta- 
physics or of Literature, vividly recall to me 
how glad Minto was to be ultimately relieved 
from what became — to a temperament like his — 
the drudgery of editorship. I nevertheless be- 
^^eve that his training in the editorial chair, 
^^hd his varied literary work in London, devel- 
^^Bed his unique fitness for the work he did at 
PHte TJniversity. It prevented him from ever 
' bHng pedantic. It gave simplicity, piquancy, 
and diversity to his style ; and to it is greatly 
owing the fact that, in all his subsequent exposi- 
lions of the abstruser matters of Philosophy, he 
was untechuical, and even vernacular. 
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In the following brief sketch of hia life I avail 
myself of notes derived from several quarters. 

William Minto was born at Nether Auchiu- 
tonl, Alford, on the 10th of October, 1845, the 
farm then occupied by his father. He was sent 
to Gallowhill school, near Alford, which he left 
in May, 1854, going for six months to the parish 
school of Tough. In November, 1854, his father 
entered upon the tenancy of the farm of Little- 
mill, Auchterless, and the son was sent to a 
private scliool at Bruckhills in the neighborhood. 
Here he remained for two years, after which he 
went for a year to the Episcopal school at Fisher- 
ford, Culsalmond. In 18C7 bis parents removed 
to Huntly, where William was taught in the 
Gordon Schools under a very able master, the 
Rev. John Macdonald, who gave him a thorough 
1 classics as a preparation for the bur- 
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off the first bnrsary with comparative eaae, his 
latin version being perfect, sine errore, in every 
res[)ect — probably as good a version as the clas- 
sical master could have produced. Minto, with 
his iorerior advantages, was able to carry off the 
Moir bursary of fifteen pounds. The disparity in 
years and means of training made the start of the 
two competitors necessarily unequal ; and it was 
by an extraordinary strain of application that 
"Uiulo was able, in a very short time, to equal, and 
iren to surpass, Robertson Smith in some of the 
objects. At the end uf the first year his work 
had been such that lie took the eightli prize in 
lAtin, aud the second in Greek. In English he 
only attained n third place in the order of merit. 
Professor Bain writes ; " In the EngHsli class 
one incident occurred which constituted the first 
occasion of my taking notice of liis personality. 
I b^ao in that year the system of setting in 
writing two essays a week, and engaged an as- 
sistaDt to read them. The only person that I 
eoald find as an assistant to begin with, before I 
got advanced pupils of my own, was an assistant 
Ifbrarian in the College. The outof-door essays 
I made him examine and value, and also indicate 
errors, so that they might be returned. After 
giving them back one day Minto came up to 
me at the end of the hour, and showed me his 
paper with some red ink marks under portions 
of it, which was the mode of indicating some 
error or want of correctness. He asked me to 
tell him what that meant. I looked at it, and I 
I fonnd that there was really nothing to correct in 
^Blbe matter at all ; and the incident showed me 
^Bbat the assistant was not to be trusted with the 
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function of indicating errors, so as to enable me 
to return the essays ; and from that time forward 
I ceased the practice," 

In the Honors examinations Minto had a first 
in Classics, a second in Mental Philosophy, and 
a second in Mathematical Science— a triple 
honor, never before or since accomplished. As 
prizes he carried off the Simpson in Greek and 
the' Boxhill in Mathematics ; he also obtained 
the Ilutton prize (which was awarded for dis- 
tinction both in Classics and in Philosophy) — 
the total money value of the prizes being £110. 

He graduated as Master of Arts in 1866, and 
afterward obtained the Ferguson scholarship in 
Classics, open to graduates of all the Scottish 
Universities. 

In the session of 1865-66 he attended the Di- 
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iched. The engagement seemed to give satisfac- 
ton to both parties.nnd he entered npon his duties 
*-|n the loilowing November. The only thing doubt- 
ful was whether he had that sort of handicraft 
skill required in an assistant who had to take 
part in experimental work, and that, of conrse, 
remained to be tested. The engagement, how- 
erer, came to an abrnpttermination in December, 
the occasion being Minto's refusal to take part 
ID the exjwriment of subjecting himself to an 
electric shock, so as to excite the laughter of the 
students, which he considered derogatory to hia 
position as an assistant. It is unnecessary to 
discuss the details of this unfortunate affair 
further than to say that he objected, and rightly, 
" to be made part and parcel of the class appa- 
ratus." When released fmm this post he was 
appointed temporarily by Professor Bain as his 
English class assistant, and to give various aid in 
connection with certain books which he then had 
in band. With this occupation Miiito began his 
Tolomeon "English Prose Composition," which 
be wrote exclusively in Aberdeen during the 
eonrse of the next three years, having the re- 
■onrcea of the University library at his command 
for the purpose. The work appeared in 1872. 

During the fonr years which he now spent at 
Aberdeen Minto was active in a variety of ways 
in connection with the University, although not 
one of its recognized officials. He took a note- 
worthy part ill the work of the University Liter- 
try Society, which was founded in 1871, and of 
which he was elected pr«sident in 1872. He was 
mbo an active organizer in rectorial contests, al- 
thoogh he had not himself a vote. The election 
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which ocGQrred during his stay in Aberdeen re- 
sulted in the return of Mountstuart Grant T>nft 
for the second time in 1869. There was a close 
contest. The majority was a very narrow one, — 
only twelve, — indeed, it was found that there was 
a tie of Nations, and the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon gave the casting vote in favor of Sir 
William Maxwell, who, seeing there was dissatis- 
faction with the mode in which the election had 
been made, magnanimously declined to accept 
office, and allowed Mr. Grant Duff to be elected. 
Minto's intlnence was very marked and power- 
fnl, so much so that but for him Mr. Grant Duff 
would have failed. 

In 1872 there was a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of the University Council in the Court, and 
it was again due to his untiring energy that the 
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ial force and clearness, on Jolin Stuart Mill, 
the occasion of liis death in May, 1873. His 
iole was oue of a series of character- sketches 
Mill, to which Herbert Spencer, Mr. Frederick 
:son. Professors Henry Fawcett and Cairns 
also contrihnted. Later in that year Hie Ex- 
aminer was purchased by Mr. Peter Taylor, the 
Riidieal Member of Parliament for Leicester. Mr. 
ilinto was selected as literary editor, and in 1874 as 
itf>r-in-chief. Tlie JCzaminer had been started 
Leigh Hunt in the earlier years of the present 
reentnry. To it Charles Lamb. Shelley, Hazlitt, 
Haydon, and John Forster had contribnted. It 
was edited for some time by M. Albany Fon- 
blanqne ; but it had almost failed about the year 
1970, when it was revived as the organ of philo- 
Bophical Radicalism, It was. however, a literary 
as well as a political journal ; and Mr. Minto 
Tery able coadjutors in botli departments, 
men as Mr. John MacBonnell and Mr. 
liam A. Hunter bein^ among them. Witli 
it< ability, however, 77ie Examiner did not 
icoeed. It had a very formidable rival in the 
iI«stor all the weekly papers of Great Britain — 
!« Spectator. Jfr. Taylor sold the property to 
>pd Rosebery, Mr. Minto remaining co-editor 
long with Mr. Robert Williams until 1878. When 
was finally discontinued in 1880, Minto 
to purely political writing in Tfie Daily 
He afterward wrote in TJte Pall Mall 
!e (under the eiliiorsliip of Mr. John Mor- 
which newspaper he was a regular con- 
nntil he left London. While living as a 
in London Minto took a prominent 
political controversy, especially in con- 
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nection with England's relations to tlie East, and 
the war in Afghanistan. He was the first to use 
a term which soon became a current coin in 
political writing — the term " jingo." As he 
once told liia stndenta : " I am under the impres- 
sion that I was the first to give the currency of 
respectable print to the chorus of the song, 'We 
don't want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do,' and 
80 forth," whicli was first made use of in an edi- 
torial article in The Daily News. 

During his seven years in the metropolis his 
literary, other than newspaper, work resulted in 
the publication of " Cliaracteristics of English 
Poets" in 1874, and "Defoe," in the English 
Men of Ijetters Series, in 1879, besides miscella- 
neous contributions to various periodicals, such as 
The Nineteenth Century, The Fortnightly Re- 
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of Logic and English Literature in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Minto became his successor. 
In that year he married Miss Cornelia Griffiths, 
danghter of the Hector of Swindon, in Glouces- 
tershire. When called to Aberdeen he devoted 
himself with rare assiduity to both branches of 
his Cliair, althongh it was evident that the 
English section was what he liked best, and what 
he most excelled in. During the thirteen years 

int he held office in the University his literary 
ictivity was great, lie published three romances : 

The Crack of Doom." which appeared firat in 
BlacA'icood" 8 Magazine in 1886, and was i-epub- 
Usbed in three volumes in 1886 ; "The Mediation 
of Ralph Hardelot," contributed to The English 
inusfrattd Magazine, and published in book 
form in 18fi8; and " Was She Good or Bad !" in 
1839. In 1S86 he brought out an admirable edi- 
tion of Scott's "Lay oE the Last Minstrel" for 
the Clarendon Press, with notes, and in 1891 an 
•dition of "Tlie Lady of the Lake." In 1887 he 
edited a complete edition of Sir Walter's Poems 
lor Messrs. A. k 0. Black. During his later years 
in Aberdeen he was also a frequent contributor 
to several of the London literary weeklies, not- 
ably to The Bookman. The posthumous volume 
on "Logic," already refened to, contains the best 
{■art of \\\a teaching in the Philosophical class- 
room of the University of Aberdeen. 

Id the Preface to that work he wrote : 



Ib this liula liTKtise two tliingB are attempted that 
at lint might appear iuconijiatible. One of tbcm is to 
pat the itQd}- of logical formalte on a liiBtoricul basis. 
Strangfljr enough, the Bciciiti6o ovotntioii of logical 
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forms 13 a bit of history that stUl awaits the zeal and 
genius of Bome great scholar. I have neither ambition 
nor qualification for such a magnum opus, and my life 
is already more than half spent ; but the gap in evo- 
lutionary research is so obvious that doubtless some 
younger man is now at work in the field unknown to me. 
All that I can hope to do is to act as a humble pioneer 
according to my imperfect lights. Even the little I 
have done rt'presenta work begun more than twenty 
years ago, and continuously pursued for the last twelve 
years during a considerable portion of my time. 

The other aim, which might at first appear inconsist- 
ent with this, is to increase the power of Logic as a 
practical discipline. The main purpose of this practical 
science, or scientific art, ia conceived to be the organi- 
zation of reason against error, and error in its various 
kinds is made the basis of the division of the subject. 
To carry out Ibis practical aim along with (lie historical 
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Mediterranean, which refreshed him for a time. 
His academic aud literary activity knew no 
int«nni$5ion till he finally succambed to a com- 
plication of ailments on the Ist of March, 1893. 
Uaii he survived to see, and to profit by, the 
^^banges introdnced by the University Commis- 
Hrion into the curriculum of study at Aberdeen, 
^Bb would have found in the new Chair of Knglish 
^Ht fietd for his energies, in which he would have 
probably enriched the literature of his country 
in many ways. With a wide knowledge of 
philosophy, and a thoroughgoing philosophic 
discipline behind, he might have been expected 
to do as much as any of his contemporaries to 
advanc« the study of English in the land of his 
birth, and in his own alma mater, while the 
northern University would have felt his power 
in the consideration of all matters of academic 
policy. 

Minto's death, although not altogether nnex- 
pwted, was a shock, not only to the city of 
.Aberdeen, bnt to the country at large. Every 
Professor in the University on hearing of it 
made a sympathetic allusion to their common 
loss, aud dismissed his class for the day. I ex- 
imct the following account of his funeral from a 
local journal : 

tA mora inspiring ceremonial, and one that brought 
Kh their homes a more than iiBiially large gathering 
the pnblio, of all ranks, has not been witnesHed in 
berdeen than that which attended the funeral of Pro- 
■or Hioto yesterday. The obsequies were of a pub- 
Be chan«ter, and among the varied representatives that 
followed tbo mournful procession from Mniischal College 
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to Allanvale Cemetery there was a very large number 
of tbe deceased Frofessor's academical and other 
friends. The plate bore the inacription, " William 
Minto, born Oct. lOtli, 1845, died March Ist, 1893." The 
coffin was carried to the grave on the shouldcra of four 
shore portera. Long befoi'e the procession started from 
Mariscbal College both sides of Union Street were 
densely lined with ibe populace, who waited patiently 
for nearly an bonr to cateli a last glimpse of the remains 
being carried to the grave. Funeral service was con- 
dncted in the Upper and Lower Halls, tlie professors, 
students, and varied University bodies assembling. The 
shop and dwelling-hoQse window-blinds along the 
streets through which the procession passed were drawn 
down, and as the coffin passed the hats of spectators 
were respectfully raised all along the route. The 
weather was warm,— very un-March-like, — and at in- 
tervals a bright sun shone, revealing the early breath 
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hb mind, be prepared himself with business-like thor- 
(Nighneas. He wrote articles and reviews in one of the 
Aberdeen newspapers {The Herald). Here, perhaps 
for the only time in his life, he occasionally gave rein 
to his great powers of sarcasm ; but, for the most part, 
bia oriticisma were genial. He set bimself to write 
booluon literary history. In these he made the simple 
but antuual preparation of reading the authors he was 
to deal with. The result is that his " Manual " and his 
" Cbancteristics " are perhaps the most thoroughly origi- 
nX works of their kind. Minto did not, in the first in- 
stance, read oritiuisms of authors ; he went to the 
foun Lai D head. In the case of some authors, — notably 
I>e QgiDcey, — his research was of the most elaborate 
kind. At the time when his volume was published 
Minto probably knew more of De Qiiincey's work than 
any otber critic. Another study he took pleasure in 
waa liiat of Sir Roger de Coverley. He contended aud 
prcnrcd that all that ia amiable in the character belongs 
to Steele. 

While diligently occupied at this work, Minto found 
tine to be president of the University Literary Society 
— a body composed of graduates and other members of 
the Unirersity. As Vice-President I had many oppor- 
tanitiea of meeting him, and the association ripened 
into intimacy. Like all who really knew Minto, I soon 
came to estimate his character even above his abili- 
tiet. I have never known so equitable a mind. Though 
a maa of strong convictions and warm feelings, he was 
pre-vminrDtly just, patient, and generous. Ho could 
make allowance for bis bitterest opponents ; and was 
quick to recognize the merits of those farthest from him 
ia o|>inion. Even if he depreciated any man, he soon 
bef^a to recall redi^eming traits. This equitableness of 
tuDper ia what riaes up and remains to me at every 
maembrance of Minto. He had also much bonhomie, 
uni WW singularly courteous to every one. In these 
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galheriiigB of studeiits be was seen at his best, and it 
was his special delight to encourage and befiieod be- 
ginners. 

Wlien be went to edit The Examiner his old friends 
in Aberdeen followed his work with warm interest. I 
am Bare he has never had justice done to his editorial 
ability. The Examiner was in low water, and in these 
days new ideas in journalism were not favored. Possibly 
its politics were too advanced for readers of the class 
it appealed to. But Minto was in his way a great 
editor. He introduced tlie features which mark the 
new sixpenny reviews — signed articles, a tori es, sketches, 
and miscellaneous paragraphs. For new writers he was 
always on the outlook, and Mr. Theodore Watts and 
Mr, Kdraund Gosse were among the young critics lie 
brought forward. Dr. Qarnett's exquisite criticism 
was often to be recognized. For the work of woman 
I a warm welcome ; Mrs. Augusta Webster was 
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" LJttlo Pfldlington," was ih« only novelUt to wbom, bo 
fur MM I could eee, Dickens owed any Uiiog. Miiito re- 
plied thac be believed be could trace marks of Theodore 
Hook in Dickens. He Bpoke of the tinea : 

" In Vienna's fatal waits 



Gad'3 finger touched bim aod be slept," 

it connoctioii with the remark that the word " fatal " ia 

ngniotia with the eeniiment that follows. He turned 

r f«Torile tbenie, the young writers of tlie day. 



^^Bt connoct 

^^^^^^Bf Ihem he met on bis vUits to London, and 
^^^HHtUit^m with his cordial praise. For Mr. Ban-ie, 
^^«&om lie first met under my roof, he had a warm 
■dnitrstion, hut I think be espccted most from Mr. 
Quiller-CoiK'b. I sent bira Mr. Couch's poems for 
reriew in 7i^ bookman, and it was, I believe, the last 
book re»l to him. 

Uinto's best work was done perhaps in literary history 
utd criliciBni, and had lie lived be would have given us 
a ntonninental book in this department. Koihing, how- 
ever, codM have increased the estimate of bis character 
fonn«l by all who knew him. The man himself was 
^Ljirealer tlutn any book he could have wiitten. 

KcU 

■ tioR » 



Mr. P. W. daymen, tlie editor of 77ie Daily 
^ewt, sends the fuUowing note of Miiito's con- 
)cUon with that newspaper : 



r I am a little surprisod to find how short bis conneo- 
tion with ns was. His first article appeared on the Hlh 
of Asgust, IST9. It was on Indian Finance. Here is 
tbo list of subjects on which he wrote in the first 
fortnight : 

Aagtutt 14. Indian Finanoe. 

Aagust 15. Cyprus. 
I Aiigut 16. Tlio Eastern Question. 
I Aagnat 17. India. 
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AugUBt 20. TLe Eaatern Question. 
August 21. The Eastern Question. 
August 22. Batouni. 
August 23. Tlie Eastern Question. 
August 24. The Government. 
August 24, Election Kews. 

He continued to write, chiefly on these subjects, till 
1S80, and liis Inat article in TTie Daily News waa on tlie 
20th of May, 1680, He also wrote some reviews, and 
occasional articles on literary subjects, as well as articles 
on the smaller topics which arise in the regular course 
of newspaper work. He acted during nearlj- the whole 
of this year and nine inoiitlis as an assistant editor, 
attending at night twice a week on evenings on which 
I was absent, and being with me when I took the 
editorship in Mr. Hill's absence. My impression is that 
he never took quite kindly to the night-work. He was 
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After lie niJJ«Dly l«ft in AUj, 1880, we expected that lie 
vonld ei>tn« back Kgsin, as be bad done on a previous 
ocnsioo, bat be diil not. His leaving was entirely his 
■wa doing, oniJ we all much regretted it. He was living 
tten very near to me, and the break at the office made 
BO bf»ak in our friendsliip. He was at once engaged on 
TXe J'itU Malt Gazette, and I saw none the less of him. 
Wlken he was acnt to Aberdeen I greatly regretted his 
mnoral for my own aake, bat rejoiced in it for bitn. 
Hii always came to see us down to the time of bis last 
visit to London, and I always felt, to the end, that 
warm friendship for him which I had formed during the 
time we worked togetiier at 7^ Daily News. I do not 
think be was in bis proper element in newspaper work. 
H* was too fastidious as to style and treatment, — using 
the word fastidious in its best sense, — and was not 
entirely comfortable in the sort of rapid work which is 
required. Ilis writing was perhaps a little too reflective 
f«r » daily paper — I mean that it necessarily took rather 
more time to produce than the more oratorical and dash- 
ing style of newspaper writing. It was the literary 
Bun, the scholar, the thinker, who was writing, rather 
than the busy politician. This literary character of his 
•tyle was mnch valued. It is part of the tradition of 
7h» DaUn JVews to cultivate that style. In bis political 
view* be was in hearty sympathy with the paper, though 
he always insisted on dealing with any topic on which 
be wrote in his own way, very often an original way. 

The Rev. William L. DavidsonofBonrtie, whose 
acqttnintance I had the pleasure of making at 
Ifinto's honse, and whose contributions to philos- 
ophy and literature are well Itnown, writes thas : 

It ks not eaay to convey a correct impression of Pro- 
fMwrMintoto those who wi'rcnot porson.'vlly acquainted 
vHh faim ; and those who were fortunate enough to 
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enjoy personal intercourse witb liim need no picture of 
mine. To me Minto was a very clioice friend. Our mu- 
tual acquaintance dates from tho time ttiat I was assist- 
ant to Prof essor Bain in tlieEnglisb and Logic classes at 
tlie UniverBity of Aberdeen, and Winto was associated 
with Professor Bain also in various literary productions, 
Minto'a firet work — tbat on the Englisli Prose Writers — 
was then in course of formation ; and I quite well 
remember tbe care and energy tbat he expended on that 
book, and bis intense desire to render it worthy of tbe 
subject, and of the distinguished master under whose 
inspiration be wrote it. Meanwhile, although literature 
claimed bia chief attention, politics had already begun 
to assert its bold over liim. Even then he was pro- 
nounced in bis opinions, — often dogmatic in asserting 
them in tbe presence of formidable opposition, — and fast 
acquiring a firm grasp of those principles tbat he was, 
by and by, to apply witb Tigoras editor of T%t Examt- 
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For a nnmber of Tears — indeed, daring his wliole stay 
in London, wbile he was attached to literature and 
joaroalUDi there — Minto's path and mine lay apart. 
iBUreonne, however, was heartily resumed when he 
retanwd to At>erdeen in 1880, as Professor of Logic and 
Eoglish, in snccession to Dr. Bain, and continued to the 
end of ku life. 

I can now speak of him from that date mainly in his 
proffarional and allied capacities. 

The fir«t thing that struck one in Minto, in his capacity 
of profmaor, waa his deep interest in his stndents. Ilis 
fint concern was that, both in the Englisli and in the 
Ijogic clau, each man should derive from the prclec- 
ttoM the highest possible benefit that he was capable of 
reoeiring. As a consequence he spared himself no 
pMns in the preparation of his class lectures. Again 
and again have I found Minto, in his own house, busy 
OTer to-morrow's lecture — trying how best he could 
eTpreiB, in vigorous phrase and with the apt illustra- 
tion tfaat was always at his command, the point that 
WSJ) lo bim perfectly clear, but which, he suspected, 
might present difficulty to the student. Lucidity was, 
in hta eyca, the supreme virtue. In this way he was 
ever ready to discuss with you obscure points in phi- 
U«opfay or in rhetoric, and to adopt whatever fresh light 
von might be able to throw upon the situation. Pie was 
parttoslarly pleased if be could either find or have sug- 
fiested to him some fresh historical aspect of the well- 
vom aeademic themes. Every year that passed found 
him deeper in his conviction of the power of the liis. 
toricftl method in elucidating truth, and in bringing 
home its meaning to the learner. And this applied to 
\m tMching of Knglieh as much as to his teaching of 
Pifcbology am) Logic. I remember one day finding 
Inn in high spirits over the discovery he had just made 
t tbe b«at way to make plain to his class the mean- 
[ of hotnor was by inweaving tbe tiistory of tha 
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word into Lis technical analysis, and accompanying witb 
copionB eicamples from literature. "Every man in bis 
humor, yea know," cried Minto, jubilant ; "it vashis 
bnmor to wear a coat with lappets," and so on. Allied 
to this was his keen appreciation of luminous dt-finitions 
of or subtle diattnctions between flynonvmous terms. I 
cannot forget the pleasure with which he received a 
little bit of phrasing of my own which struck him as 
felicitous. I had gone to Aberdeen to address tbe youth 
of the city on Dr. Murray's " New Knglish Dictionary," 
and, while there, was Minto's guest. ""What's your 
subject ?" be asked on my arrival. I told bim it was 
Dr. Murray's Dictionary, and that I had entitled the 
lecture " Romance in Words." " ' Romance in Words ' ! " 
he exclaimed, with a bright gleam of the eye, which 
never failed when his intellectual interest was awakened; 
"capital! that is the only proper de/imtion of a dic- 
tionary." The same appreciation of word -distinctions 




polixieal 

ftitvtkMi eoald ksi« 

wmmiogs and adriee la loarx. sdc ^vxsdssl joik nf 

meh a eofnic gmaie tus juk urnnc 5u"ia:*-* iiul. 

tboagh JOB q^te w^ nrw zia^ im WTm jnnzns^ 

resoarces to far u» CTess a solo^ 

As an examiser Mlxt*^ wim tat^ amnttjjusrc. u: f 
new. Scrapoloos to a dexr^e xiii WTHTiJrnx i*t iH^'sr 
woold allov panialiua cr iis^ciia^ irvcLtsniimi w 
weigh with him. TLii I ess. xir*aftn*fL7 iwcfj ~ai 
mj long aseociatkm wha ifa. is ^xiarmg Ji r'luiUKnaj 
and English. Whiie W3£.fil ';i> ihr; zhzxtzaI-j ut ▼!« 
also desirous that the exasi3«er iiiuRii {01:1.11 f <«»l ,Tas 
ftrict JQStioe was beirg oc^is ^- i_3x. E^eutj^ iji ui:^ 
form readiness to go cTer ijeir i^^^f v-.-u. viiiirarjk 
who had the misf onane Vj • rt- ii-wa "^ ic ui ^.zjsninA^ 
tion, and to show then frtsJkjr wnan aaii w:-r -^int^r 
had failed, and how thej cigii txap- \z ji Tjit f in.ur%: 
]lany an anfortnnaie had reasca 'a *nATk t -n 5-^ - 
kindly office. 

As a host ICnto exeeHe^L T^ Kit ij3. as 1.4 
yon had to lire with him ^r-itr ia -iw-i rv-f }»'X -a. j 
was his hospitality abondasi. l^n Iji we«*xnut wm «-T*r 
hearty and sincere. Tut Kinx «. v^-.. v,j;f. tv» 
derired from discussion witi liz. s^'^i t/.i% *ti>/r3M«t 
prodoced bj his racj stories, lja p^taja^LV^M %mA f^ 
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artee, hiB ealliea of genuine wit, were experienceB never 
to be forgotten. Whether at the breakfast-table or at 
dinner, alike in the daytime and at the late honi-s of 
night, in his study, enveloped in a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, MiDto was always the same kind, bright, genial 
enteitainer, rejoicing in you, and making you rejoice in 
him. 

The last time I saw Minto was in my own house. lie 
came to pay me a visit, of a few days' duration, in tlie 
middle of September, 1892. As there were two other 
distinguished tliinkers living with me at the same time, 
congenial spirits, he was in hia beat form intellectually, 
and in the height of enjoyment, though, obviously, in 
very indifferent healtli. His enfeebled condition was to 
na a aource of considerable anxiety ; but he himself 
made light of it — for he was always heroic. Into the 
amusements, as well aa into the discussions, that went on 
he entered heartily, and with no lack of his wonted 
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I of lh« occupant of the Latin chair, — t]ie late 
rmfiiiiiil Black, — or to the present distinguished Princi- 
pal, who was then Professor of Greek, to say that I had 
left both their classes, nnpersuaded, either by tlie bluff 
hotihmnU of the one or by the urbane dignity of the 

I other, into regarding Latin and Greek as any thing but 
nutine tasks. I entered the English class singularly 
■ntoacHed by the glamour of learning, although in the 
Bltjteant consciousness that a university was vastly 
HU«r than scliool, because its day was several hours 
fconcr ; but in that English clasB-rooni I found a singu- 
pr]y pleasant man, not lecturing to a class, but sometimes 
litting back in his chair, sometimes leaning over his desk, 
anil talking to a Rtudenl, perched as I was in a distant and 
disaffected back row, about things that were interesting. 
Beforehand I should have laughed at the snggestion 
that his subject- matter could be made interesting. lie 
wu talking about parsing, and analysis, and the derivn- 
tinns of words. In the matter of parsing it was obvious 
tliat any fool could do it ; derivations of words one had 
hitherto got np from lists before priie examinations ; 
M*] in analysis a succession of masters had each had 
a aepsrste whim in nomenclature. But in Professor 
Hinto's lianda the <Icrivalion of words was so treated 
tliat a Dictionary became a pageant of History, showing 
here the Crusaders dusty from the Holy Land, bringing 
with tbnnt some new idea, some strange animal or plant ; 
or there the prancing Normans introducing the graces 
ot cbiTJiIry or the snbtleties of law. The parsing of 
wprdj wa« a tradition from the grammatical complexity 
of Btore primitive conditions of the language. The 
lenniDology of analysis was as you pleased ; the analysis 
ilself wsa an anatomical display of the vital organs,, by 
which * sentence should convey its meaning. I can see 
■»w that in this first lecture Professor Minto showed 
the lemding fmtnrc of his teaching. The infonnation 
bt gave be did not offer for the direct acquisition of his 
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pupils, as of iiitriiisic value. What was given was put 
before ub as an illustration of the vast interest of the 
field of knowledge, waiting for any of us who cared to 
enter it. Incidentally we learned much, but chiefly we 
learned how and why we were, for ourselves, to learn 
more. In knowledge generally there were two special 
interests : tlie picturesque and human interest of bow our 
language, and our Logic, came to be as they are ; and 
the practical intei'est — clearly separate from the other — 
of how best to use our language, or our reasoning, for 
the purposes of to-day. 

The bent of Professor Minto's teaching was specially 
marked in his lectures upon Logic. I do not think that 
the technical subtleties of Formal Logic had much 
attraction for bim. Certainly he did not seek to stamp 
on the minda of his class tlie fantastic ingenuities of 
ancient and modern school-men. His lectures upon 
Formal Logic were lectures upon its evolution, and be 
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the tliinga that iotcrcBted him most were some tiew 
prrfArsltuna of fosail skulls in the University 3Iuseum, 
Aod X t«cliiiical discuHsion on Weisiiiann's viewa on 
herMlitf. 

Kiiglish Literature had so small a place in the cur- 
rietitum for the degree of M. A. that Professor Miiiio 
ooolJ only give ns twenty-five lectures on it. llut in 
that brief space he so introduced us to the writers of 
oor own tongue that their books became friends to uh 
for life. In my own case, and in tliat of many others, 
I know that the most permanent impression we got at 
the Unitcrsity of Aberdeen was the love of Engliiih 
booka, not for purposes of future analytic study, but 
•iiii|>ly aa our friends throughout life. Recently, when 
we were talking about the proposed institution of a final 
honors srhool of English Literature at Oxford, I told 
him of what I had got from his own short course tn 
Aberdeen, He said in reply — what is specially worth 
mnrmbering, now that so many schools of English 
Literature are practically accomplielied facts : " I agree 
with tho«e who think that English Literature inigbt be 
madr quit« as severe an intellectual discipline as Greek 
or aa Russian ; but the point most easily lost sight of, 
wb«n it is turned into a discipline, is that it is the readiest 
friond tod the greatest comfort to ilie many who get 
ibctr discipline in other subjects. Yon can get intellec- 
toml discipline from any thing, but most people don't get 
nach plrasurc out of the things that were used to train 
their minds." 

Not only was Professor Minlo constantly accessible, 
and rao«l ready to help and advise bis students in every 
way, but he kept up friendly relations with many of 
\htto, and he was interested in tliem all, in their subae- 
qnent careers. Tlio warm admiration I had for him 
whilt I was a student continued after I left the Uni- 
innaiy ; and I had the great good fortune to see him 
sabwqueotly, on terms more intimate than are possible 
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between teacher and pupil. It is perhaps only giveo to 
poets adequately to memorialize their dead friends. 
Nature makes other mortalB more reticent, though reti- 
cence may be selfish ; but I wish to say two things about 
Professor Minto. I wish to record the intense friendli- 
ness of his character, I do not only mean that he waa 
the readiest of men to do good turns to others. All 
who knew him know that. But he had the rare virtue 
of seeing and believing only the best of other people. 
" What continually impresses nie," he would say, " are 
what good fellows people are ! " I have known do 
instance like him of the " charity that thinketh no evil." 
It was really difficult for him to believe that any of his 
acquaintances would do a mean thing, or an ill-natured 
thing, purposely. Of one or two people who had 
obviously done him an ill turn I have heard him say : 
" Yes, I suppose he doesn't like me, but, you know, he is 
really a good fellow at heart ; " and then ho n 
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b MUI'i r«ctoml address to the studeDts of St. 
Aadnws there is a passage which might, with great fit- 
BWi^ b« applied to Professor Minto's work at the Uni- 
renatj of Aberdeen. "There is Dothing," said Mill, 
" whiob aproads more contagiously from teacher to pupil 
than dcTalion of Beutiment : often and often have 
■tadenta caught from the influence of » professor a con- 
tempt for mean and selBsh objects, and a noble ambition 
to lesTe the wor^d better than tbey found it, which they 
haT« carriiHl with tbem thronghout life." The tributes 
already paid by students are abundant evidence that 
Pn>fv«sor Minto exercised eucli an influence ; but few 
■ttideats could have been fully aware of the thorough- 
am *nd Bcrupulous fairness with which be performed 
his dnties as professor and examiner. 

Tbe«e qualities ,bia assistants had necessarily excellent 
opportunities of observing, and I recollect how forcibly I 
WW impressed by them when I bad tirst to examine 
■niTcnity papers tinder his supervision. In the case of 
OD* examination, where the time for conection was so 
limited that h« divided the papers with me. Professor 
IGnto had arranged a scheme of marking with lucb 
pfeekion that, after doing a number of papers together, 
tba pocaibility of a discrepancy between our respective 
Mdmst«s was reduced to a minimum. It was only after 
having tealed some of my results that he felt jnstifled, 
in faini«u to the students, in leaving a number of papers 
«atir«Iy in my hands. One other instance of the same 
destm for scrupulous fairness I may record. One of a 
Buraber of essays that I had to value was so atrociously 
written and marred by emendations that, actuated, no 
doabt, by a not unnatural impatience, I had marked it 
father hardly. Although one of more than a hundred 
•nays, it did not pass the professor's eye ; for when 
■OOD after 1 went to discuss them with him, he asked 
■• with characteristic humor and courtesy if I would 
aUov bim to read an essay to me. As read by bim it 
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certainly waa more tlian an average production, and as 
I saw the lesson ha meant so courtoously to convey, I 
owned my error and Buggested a biglicr vahie, wliioh 
he agreed to. He then laughingly told me tliat he had 
generally to impress liia assistants with the moral that 
the matter of a student's paper should not be taxed for 
any blemish in its outward form. 

As a lecturer ProfesBor Minto had a horror of " talk- 
ing at large." When using his lecture notes, I waa 
struck with the endless erasures and corrections in the 
manuscript. This was due to his passionate desire for 
clear thinking and clear expression. He once told me 
that, whenever he noticed any general inability on the 
part of his class to follow him, he at once reconsidered 
the passage, and strove with all hia powers of language 
to put it in a way that would admit of no dispute. 
This was the explanation of the countless erasures, the 
explanation, too, I imagine, of the unique way in which 
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to view it aa a task. This I found to be no idle 
aoaertioo, for in a coDversntion some days later, when 
talking OTsr the subject of bis lecture, he cited 
dates and quoted extensive paaaages from bistoiy 
with inch absolute ease that I am convinced that, 
tboagb as yet be had not put a word oil paper, I 
got the balk of the lecture, delivered with as much 
s«cnracy and grace of expression as did the audience 
that beard it read. 

It ia, however, of the period of hia last illness that I 
can hope to add any thing of interest to what has been 
alrea<)y aaid by others. It seemed to me characteristic 
of Prof ewor Minto that, when he was suddenly prostrated 
and nnable to condact his two classes, he did not bid me, 
or even ask me, to till the breach. When summoned by 
bin to consider what was to be done in the emergency, 
bfl «igg«sted his proposal with the utmost delicacy ; 
and it was only after I had expressed ray willingness to 
Uj Um work that be accepted as a favor what be would 
obrioaaiy have been justified in regarding as a privilege 
conferred. During the whole of his illness it is no 
hrpvrbole to say that he exhibited an extraordinary 
trianiph of will. It was bis express wish that be should 
know exactly what I lectured on from day to day, and, 
thoogb racked with pain, he discussed the work of both 
rUmm with all his usual ardor. It was sometimes hard 
for me to realize the extent of hia illness while he im- 
pTTMcd upon tne the important points of some devel- 
optncnt in literature which be desired me to emphasize. 
Itia T%n powers of memory never failed him, and I 
recolletH. how, while propped up in bed, he would quote 
QlnatnUions for the English lectures from Chaucer or 
Pope, unravel one of Marlowe's or Shakespeare's plots, 
or explain sume far-fetched conceit in Donne. It seemed 
to me infinitely pathetic to hear bim in broken words, 
but feigning something of that joyous ring of voice 
with which bia itudents will always associate tbeir 
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memories of Chaucer, asanriug me that Jobn Donne 
deserved the epitaph : 

" Here lies & king that ruled, as he thought fit. 
The universal monarcbj o( wit." 

It was, however, on the occasion of his attempt to 
resume work for the second lime that his mental hero- 
ism was most apparent. He told me repeatedly that 
he felt it to be his only chance of recovery, and that 
if tie could not lecture he might surrender all hope. 
Doubtless this feeling was genuine, but I saw that be 
was prompted also by the desire to relieve myself of at 
least half the work. I waa present in hie anteroom 
when he literally staggered into the class-room to 
deliver his last lecture ; and I can conceive no greater 
effort of will than that which enabled him to triumph 
over his pain, and to deliver a brilliant lecture on the 
B of the Elizabethan drama. 
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"moat a man," and, while we reverenced his intellect 
and gloried in liia fame, it was for his manlinees, liis 
Iiuman nature, tliat ve loved him. "His students 
almost adored hiro," said a press writer, in commenting 
on his death, and there is no exaggeration in the state- 
ment. To the outside world he was known for the fame 
of his mental powers, to us rather for his unfailing 
courtOBy of manner, liis rare loveliness of spirit, It was 
no mere precept that he gave when he told us to do 
our best to leave one small corner of earth the better 
for our being Jn it, for was not this his own constant 
endeavor? Of his devotion to duty one can scarcely 
speak, for had it been less, we cannot but feel that he 
might have been with us to-day. When public spirit, 
kindliness of disposition, and intellectual force unite to 
make a man and a teacher who is brought into contact 
with those whose characters have in great measure to 
be formed, need we wonder that bis removal should 
leave a gap which It seems well-nigh impossible to fill, 
and make the unspoken thought of every student in 
Aberdeen TJniversity to-day: "Without you, William 
Minto, our world seems lonesome"? 

Mr. H. J. C. Grierson, Professor Minto's suc- 
cessor in the Chair of English Literature, wrote : 

" Paeue HIDES, SIT Mastek Parmknibes ! " 

Professor Minto has passed away, and with him a 
gifted and inspiring teacher. Some who have spoken I 
of him have done so from the position of those who j 
knew his great predecessor, and could compare the two. J 
We knew only the one, and found in him the one true ] 
teacher of our experience. 

Perhaps it Is for this reason that we cannot draw the 
usual distinction between bis teaching of literature and 
ot pfaUoeophy. It may be that in the former he bad 
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The following recollections are by his coUeag^e 
Professor W. M. Ramsa; : 

It is not an easy task that the editors of Alma Malar 
have proposed to me ; bat I will try, at their request, 
to perform it, however inadeqaately and imperfectly. 
To describe on the moment a character so marked, so 
powerful, so self-contained and complete, so indepeo* 
dent and individnal, so trac to his friends, so dlfficalt for 
bis enemies, is beyond my poor powers. I can only try 
to relate what I actually saw of William Minto, and the 
impression he made on me in old times, and this may 
perhaps help to give some shadow of his personality. At 
this moment I should like, as far as possible, to avoid 
any thing that should rouse any feeling except sym- 
pathy. 

When I entered College, Minto was Aesistant Professor 
of Katural Philosophy, and it is a curious proof of the 
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years of separation, the old feelings remained as stroog 
as ever. 

Very soon after he joined Ibe Literary Society, we 
elected him to tlje office of President, which fell vacant 
opportunely ; and there can be no doubt that the snccess 
of tbe young society was greatly due to the skill and 
knowledge which he brought to our aid. 

After seeing a great deal of him in 18TI I lost sight 
of him for yeaia, till we met accidentally on a London 
steam-boat pier in 1879 ; and we continued to meet dur- 
ing my occasional visits to London, until I disappeared 
into the wilds of Asiatic Turki;y in the spring of 1 
Before I went out be offered lo do his best to procure 
the acceptance of letters from Turkey by llie great 
London morning paper with which he was at the time 
connected. I fully intended to avail myself of his 
advocacy, but time was too eliori and life too busy for { 
letter-wnting, and only one or two brief notes passed 
between ua, until the spring of 1880, when I received a 
letter from him telling that the Humanity Chair here 
would shortly he vacant, and advising me to be a candi- 
date. I am glad now to say publicly, as I have often 
said to bim, that I owe my appointment to this letter, 
and to the timely information which it gave me. But 
for bis letter I should have been ignorant, till it w 
late, alwut the impending vacancy, and about i 
other facts which it was essential to know. 

In the abundant opportunities I have since then had 
of observing Minto tlie quality that most struck me was 
his thoroughness. Evei-y thing 1 have ever seen him do 
was done with the same devotion : he brought his whole 
powers of mind, and often (as I saw with alarm) his 
whole powers of body, to the work. The minute esti- 
mate of the capacities and faults of all his students which 
I have seen noted down in his books — apparently as a 
regular practice — astonished me ; they resembled the 
sketches which professional readers of character are 
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mdf Ut vipfly to casunaen. He d>d not cnuvly esti- 
D&te Boinarieallj tfae T^ae of eacb examioatioD paper, 
Iw s1m> esunuted it qaalitatiTel; u an index of tlio 
etadidata'a moral aad iatellectaal cliamrter. 

That h* penkleatlf overworked bimself I often 
obwrred, and oftes renwostisted witli him about it — 
■Iways to be met with the tanghtog replj that I waa 
mya^t a vor«a inatance of the fault. The diUI which 
brought OB the laat illncfls was, I think, attributed by 
hnn to a game at cartiog daring the Christmas Taca- 
lioB : bot it aeemed to me that quite aa great mischief 
vu done la Deoember at a roeeting of Facalty in the 
iej Senataa-room, where be sat for more than two hours 
U tho head of the table, till he was ofaTioaslj chilled to 
the marrow. When the meeting was over, he came to 
Um fire. Baying : " I might as well go to my grave as 
do tfaia tort of thing again.'' I have often pitied tlie 
Vrvtebed eaDilidstea for Honors and Scholarships, who 
>re eorapelled to shiver for three hours at a lime in that 
room, which is generally as cold as a Roman Church on 
iiit ArcDtine in winter. By the time a few more have 
inffered from it a new Senatus-room may be ready in 
Uariaefaal College. 

Tfaere ia one quality which beyond all others ronses 
■r admiration, and that quality Minio had in a remark- 
tbl« d«gree^I mean conragc. I can wor§hip even mere 
['tiyaieal courage, which it is nowadays the fashion to 
'iMpbe (e«pccially among those who have never needed 
or keen or felt it) ; but the splendid moral courage which 
hm ahowL-d Si-ems to me almost the greatest quality in 
hoBiao nature. He never flinched a halrVbreaclth from 
the opinion he believeJ in, however unpopular, or even 
diDgerooa, it might be : he always supported a friend if 
tba world was againat liini. 

Aa a critio and scholar he was only coming to full 
^oascioasnesa of hta powers and freedom in using them ; 
Lnd tbarv ia good reaaon to think that the futur« voTk. 
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wliich (had fnte been kiuder to iis) he would have done 
as the first Professor of English in this University 
would have been liia best work, and, I think, would have 
taken permanent rank among the finest in its kind. His 
genius matured slowly, partly from its natural character, 
partly from the distractious and variations of occupa- 
tion in which his life had been spent. Truly, I think 
the University might have gained by wise treatment 
much more from him than it did. 

The Faculty of Arts haa lost him who was not merely 
the titular head, but also by a combination of fine quali- 
ties the mainstay of its reputation, both in Aberdeen 
and before the world. The University has lost its 
clearest headed and ablest administrator : in every ques- 
tion that emerged he recognized at a glance what was 
the solution, and urged it with unhesitating energy. 
His quick insight was due to the fact that he never was 
governed by a calculation of selfish or narrow advan- 
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ami. Vet on one point, at any rate, tbey would be 
wrong. It is a fact, ttist we never wrote a line to each 
otliFT ; yd from time lo lime, and by every common 
friend, lie wnl messagCB that were valuable beyond tell- 
iDg to a yoang man just beginning to write. But 
Siioto'a sympatbies were always with the young ; and, 
iiid«eil, on the firsl occasion that we met this was rather 
trying. In my father's houae the talk might run on 
■talMmen, divines, or men of science ; but men of let- 
ter* w«ro the great men. Other callings were well 
enoaglt, but writers were a class apart, and to belong to 
it was the choicest of ambitions. I had grown up in 
this habit of mind, and have not yet entirely outgrown 
it ; so that the prospect of seeing Minto and listening 
to him fluttered me, as no doubt it flutters a young 
csrat« to dine with 1iis bishop. He would not let me 
wonOiip, howuver ; would not even let me listen ; but 
•eeraed only anxious to hear about my own endeavors 
and prospects. I think this forgetfulness of self was 
nativv in him and incurable. Certainly, though I 
admired him as much as ever, lie had won a very much 
warmer feeling in the inside of half an hour ; and from 
that tims was constantly adding to the load of kindness 
which now can only be repaid by mourning his loss, and 
rvmembenng bis wise counsel and encouragement. No 
othrr critic has given me the tithe of that counsel or a 
bnndredlli |>arl of that cnoouragement. And when I 
•ay that all thia was bestowed at every opportunity 
from th« date of our first and only intimate convorsa- 
lUuo to tbs time of his death, that even on his death- 
^bcd be tried to do roe a last service in the old fashion, 
vEU be allowed thai my burden of obligation is heavy 
idced. 

I cannot believe that the newspapers and reviews 
re doDv JRStice to bis memory. Tlisy pmiio him as a 
n and a sinMre lover of letters ; but the quality 
bi* work, and Hpecially of his critical work, has 
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received too little attention. For it was of tlie rarest. 
Whatever hia subject, Minto seemed to approach it 
witli a, mind absolutely clear of prejudice; to take it 
up with the single desire of exploring it in his reader's 
company, and to handle it with a modest self-effacement 
that may explain the slightly neglectful attitude of a 
generation eager to be obtruded on by "striking per- 
Bonalities." In the same way, though he was one of 
the few men left who could construct a long English 
sentence, and fit it with well-proportioned members, 
and make it walk upon legs, hia style was so temperate 
and busineas-like, so admirable as a means to an end, 
and so naked of ornamentation, that it too often passed 
unnoticed. We must be "striking" in tlieae times, or 
we are naught ; but this writer learned to use his theme 
as a stalking-horse for bis own wit. lie had an insatiable 
interest in literature ; but this interest was scientific as 
well as sympathetic ; and he handled cnticiam scientifi- 
cally. On tlie whole, his method wna that of Sainte- 
Beuve, and, though there are many more showy, a better 
has yet to be invented. The others may please for a 
while ; but in the end we shall sigh for temperance, 
modesty, restraint, the virtnes that are above fashion, 
and never, never tire ; and where temperance, modesty, 
and restraint are vahied, we may be confident that Minto 
will not be forgotten. In a aeries to which all the best 
critics of his generation contributed, hia monograph on 
Defoe stands out as a bright example of the way in 
which cnticiam should be written ; and its excellence 
in comparison with the majority grows clearer as time 
goes on — a aure teat. But whether in his writings or 
his life, Minto was a man in whose company it wa*| 
good to be, and to remain. 
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The following appeared in T7ie Westmlnsterl 
Gazette of March 2 : 
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QCBAT SAY TUEY ? 

WILUAV mSTO. OBUT itAS 



u bla ooiulant c&re to make bb subject, whether literature 
liigh and diy Huids ot metaphysics, as f&r u possible, 
o( Ibe 1U« we live. 

Tbe band thai led our pflgriia banda 

Theae by-gone years 
To Eogland's wondrotu lettered lauda, 

It* fcingB and Beeis, 
Ho toon aliall BtnooUi tbe rugged way — 
Tia cold this day. 

In mlaly metapbyalc maze 

Be shed a Ugbt, 
That deared away tbe iuutglog haze 

And darkening night. 
But ne'er again shall he we weep 
Our footstep* keep. 

Was It with Chaucer's dukes anti dnmes. 

Or saiutly Bede I 
Was 11 with Hamiltonian ninu, 

Or rigid Bold T 
The liy-gooe age was lit wiih life, 
Ila Bus and «trEfe. 

And still, he brought our restless times 

WiihlD bis ken— 
A Barrie or a Eipliug's rhymes 

Would charm bis pen. 
Tbe dainty genius of a ■■ Q " 
Was brougbl to view. 

Ttwi oft Indeed a budding bard, 

A* yet unkoowD, 
Who found the way to glory bard. 

He'd gbwlly own ; 
The future way to famp wns cleared, 
Tbe lyruehowod. 
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The ravelled ekein of logic-lore 

We saw UDwound. 
The trials or the path do more 

The journej bound. 
Ah, who again shall lift the thorn 

Con we, to-daj tmniereed In gloom, 

This guide forget, 
Although by very Crack of Doom 

We seem beset — 
A halting tribute thia, that slugs 
Our kiug at King's. 

In the same paper, The Westminster Gazette, 
I of March 11, Minto's friend, Mr. Richard Le 
I Gallienne, writes as follows : 

PROFESSOR MNTO. 
Nature, that makos ProfeBsors all day long. 



THE LTTERATrRE 

or 

THE GEORGIAN ERA 

CHAPTEB I 
mptttnax or ms or tarmt n nn BamxmatTu 



Ths combined reigna of tbe foor Ocorgca mj po*- 

libtj he tboogbt «n Krbitrarj Knd anificUl Mdioo of 
litsmy b'uiorj to cIioom u a •nhjvct fur a eomc of 
Leclorea. What had the fo«r Geor]gM to do whh 
literMitre? ia a qaMtioa that BatnraJIjr occura when 
tbrj- are propoud as Ifae fgtuv-beada of a literarr 
period ; and tb« aoawer niui b« that ihty had litde 
or DOthing to do trith literature bejond occanonalljr 
faniiihing iu their iIln*triotia pcnooa fairlf good 
theme* for the bumorUt and the utirivt. If joa read 
Thackerajr on tha four Georges, yon will tee tltat these 
reigna sopplied ample materials both for the laughing 
pbiloaopber and the weepiag pbilocophcr. But neither 
of the first two George* cared for literature, or did any 
thing directlj- to encourage Hteratare, and it was per- 
bape as well that ihej let it atom-. Matters mended 
» little under the second two. George IV. had an 
iatorviow with Dr. Johnson, the record of which ia ono 
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of the best known paaeagcs in BoBfrell's "Life." But 
this was after Dr. Jabnaoii's fame was fully establislied. 
The most conspicnous iuatance of loyal patronage of 
literature in these reigns — patronage that really helped 
a rising man — occurred iu the first year of this century, 
when the Prince who afterward became George IV. 
put down his nanio among the subHcribers to Thomas 
Moore's translation of Anacreon, and admitted the 
youthful poet to the honor of persona) acquaintance. 
Moore was ovei'joyed at this piece of good fortune ; 
and well he might be, for it greatly helped liim in hia 
career of fashionable popularity. In a sense it may be 
aaid that literature owes the anacreontic lays of Tom 
Little to royal favor ; and this is its only obligation to 
the favor of the four Georges — an obligation that can- 
not be thought of with altogether unniingled gratitude. 
The Georges did little or nothing for literature. But, 
though it looks like a parados, this fact, so far from 
being a reason agaiiJSt choosing their reigns as a liter. 
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I fubct** old favorite, ttie poet of tht " CanUrl/vry 
The ladies of tiiii royal bouM eonn«cU<] Omir 
kories with all tluit was W«t in t)i« UtTuiun lA tiM 
time Lad; Jane Bcaufuri, ((ratiddaughur r/f itjkiu »4 
Oaunt, inspired the author of tlio " King'* t^bair." 
Her nie«e, tli« ConntoH* of Vemhrtikv, tatn\imf fit 
ll*nrj- VII., waa tlio prind|i«l yiTOmattt of Uarniug 
in bcr geni^ratioD. Margarvt, tlM> tiiU^ of Kflward IV,, 
who married the Duke of KarganAy, *iicouraf;*d i^iu 
ton in the literary nntcrprtae which \t4 Oi iIm UtUo- 
dnctioD of printing into Knf[land. AtfiOitr M»ry»rtit, 
dangbtvrof Ilctiry VII., by ber nurriag* witii ivatm 
IV. of Scotland gave a now lAn« U> lli« fiotirj ut iUa 
Scottish Court. I need not ((i*« «zMiplM «f lk« 
indnenoe of tho Conn in lit«ratan dvrinf Um aiilAMilb 
and M)v«nleenth oenturtca. The eireU of •dveUiiHi 
began to widen very rapidly after tlM introduetioa Ot 
the prinling-preBB, and the creative facnlty waa Wiuuifht 
within the reach of many and dirvna indt^mrula Ut 
prodnoe; oapilaliata preaaed forward caft"' ^ divtiM 
and satisfy the new demands ; but soumg th« direrae 
iaflaaDcea on )it«rary prodaoti<Mi od« waa always eoa- 
cpicuens, the influence of tbc Conn. Kven wh'tt, as in 
the case of the great Sliakeapeftiisn draoiatie literature, 
writen did not receive their firat inpalaa from the Court, 
the Coort hastened to put the aeal of its approbation 
on the new prodncL It was an entirely novel and 
irapreeadented aitnation when ll>« throot waa filled hjr 
a king who could hardly speak a wrjrd of Koglisii, aod 
who was entirely de«tit4ite of interest in English or any 
other literatnre ; and tt cannot hat be interesting to 
examine what effect. If any, this circumstanee had on 
Iit«fw7 production. At an earlier stage of literary 
history, in aa earlier state of dvilixation, the with- 
drawal of reynl patrxmage would have been like 
the withdrawal of the sun from lh« aolar system. Did 
it pfodnee any perceptible effect on the literatore of 
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tbe eigliteentli century? It did not ; the centre of 
literary life and beat had shifted ; where, then, are we 
to look for this centre ? 

The mere fact that the personal tastes of the king and 
his intimate circle ceased to have any directing influ- 
ence on literature would alone make tbe IlanoTevian 
acceBBion a notable literary epoch. But this event 
affected literature much more profoundly in another 
way — namely, by putting an end to a long period of 
political nncertaiiity. The settlement of the long-vexed 
question of the succession to the Crown made a change . 
in tbe position of the man of lettera that can oniy 
bo described as a revolution. A long explanation is 
required to enable you to understand the full signifi- 
cance of this change, unless you happen to be versed 
in the history of the period. First, you must take 
notice of tbe means by which public opinion in those 
days was appealed to. There was no reporting of 
political »iieechea ; there were no daily newspapers with 
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into two great {>utiea of ^Vliig and Torj, the one eager 
to keep out, tbe other to bring back, the exiled tunilj 
of Stewarts. Cart-loads of pamphlets were writua 
to vork on tbe public mind for the on« porpose or tbe 
other. It is difficult for tu in these days to understand 
tbe intense, absorbing, passionate character of tbe 
political stmgglea that went on while the ancoeseitMi 
lay in dispnte and iincert^nty. A few years ago there 
was oot a little excitement in this coontry over the 
Eastern Question. There were public meetings and 
■paeehes and articles without end ; aides were taken 
with eoDsiderable eamestuess and warmth. But the 
beat of • struggle ia always in proportion to the impor- 
tance for the combatants of tbe issue at stake ; and no 
iasoA raised then could come home to the electors with 
Ofi«-Untb of the force of the momentous question, who 
should be the king of the country. Tbe power of the 
Crown was great in those days ; and the leaders in tbe 
dispute about the succession fought with the fierce 
earoeatneBa of men whose whole fortunes are bound 
np will) the insne. Their properties, and even their 
lires, were at slake as well as their political power. If 
tbey took an active part on one side or the other, 
degradation, impoTerishment, exile, even death, might 
follow upon failure. Triumph meant honors, wealth, 
and power ; defeat might mean forfeiture of their 
ssUtes and banishment. Such were the high stakes for 
which the leaders were playing ; and for the common 
peopUt also the political struggle was intensely exciting. 
It was in great part a religious question with them; 
•aoonragement, toleration, persecution, awaited their 
dootrines and forms of worship according as a Protes- 
tant or a Papist filled the throne ; and their feelings 
were thus profonndly interested. No such issues hang 
upon political struggles now, and the |insBion of the con- 
fllet, however earnest and determined, can never reaoh 
lbs same pilch of absorbing intensity. 
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TbU, then, being the state of thinga, the leading com- 
batants deeply in earnest, the public mind quick and 
BUBOeptible, every incident closely watched and sharply 
taken advantage of, and pamphlets the recognized means 
of working on public opinion, what was the effect on 
literature? Tlie political situation had a direct and 
immediate effect on the position of men of letters. The 
man who could write pamphlets, whether in prose or in 
verse, at once became a person of importance. Men of 
letters were sought after, caressed, rewarded, — we must 
not say bribed, — as they had never been before by am- 
bitious politicians and grasping Ministers. Yersifiera 
were in especial demand, and, of course, the patrons 
were met half-way, Tonng gentlemen at the Universi- 
ties, with an elegant knack of versification, celebrated 
birthdays and battles, and even party triumphs in Parlia- 
ment, and sent their effusions to the powerful, in the 
hope of being rewarded by solid appointments in the 
public service, of course irrespective of special fitness. 
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panegyrists and biting satiristB ; and wlien tlie need for 
their sevvicea passed away, the foiinlains of patronage 
were dried uj). Very soon after George's accession it 
was apparent that tlie golden age was at an end. The 
batch of Whig poeta who had remained faithful during 
the Tory Ministry of Queen Anne's last four years, — 
Addison, Steele, Rowe, Tate, Tickell, and other minor 
celebrities, — were munificently provided for in the first 
blush of the Whig triumph, but this was practically the 
last of the system. Wiien Sir Robert Walpoie got the 
reins of power firmly in his hands, and settled down 
into his policy of establishing the dynasty by peaceful 
measures, he saw that the poets, powerful enough agents 
in a time of warlike excitement, could be of little service 
to bim, and he turned the golden stream from the Royal 
Treasury in another direction. Another circnrastance 
helped to destroy the influence of the brilliant occasional 
writer, the rapii.1 developraent of the periodical press, of 
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lerUtion intontlnd to te&d Uk- rea-lim! to c*r- 

lelasions, — was tbe invention of ihv a/'ut« (;i-iiiu* 

I^IMe* early in tbe roigti of George J. From tlist 

e Tarioua n«ws> Journal* bvgati to retain a i«tt«-r- writer, 

writer of leatling articled was then called, lod 

I joumaliam became s diattiict occupation. Mnvti of tk« 

■pablio money that bad goiw in the reign of Qiwen 

•Anne to tbe ooooBional pamphleteer nov fouud iu way 

rto tbe pockets of the profcuional jonmaliit. It wa» ft 

~ corrupt lime, tneaiiurvil by nar modem idcaa of literary 

hiilepeiiilence. Walpole, a hard, unMOtiioental auut ot 

bnaincM, who btlivved in paying for Mrvlcc* directly in 

•olid cash, ia aaid lo have paid £00,000 in ten yean to 

tbe literary supporters of hia adminutration ; and ona 

of them, Arnall, a journaliat whose name yuu will Rnd in 

no h'ulory of literaturt', boasted that be had receivwl in 

three years no leas a lutn than £10,{»97, fli. fid. WImd 

vc compare WalpoJo's fyatem of securing lit«rary anp* 

port for his nieaaurcs with that prevalent in the time 

of Queen Anne, we aTQ compelled to admit that the 

great political patrons of the earlier period, Hoitii-rs and 

Halifax, and Oxford and BoUngbroke, did have wme 

rapect for literature as literature, and took a eeruia 

pride in playing tho r4U of Ma-oenu, altogether apart 

from their sense of the political advantages of having 

tsen of letters on their siJe. 

Tbe great change effectod in the position of men of 
letteta at the acoeHaion of George I. is, tlien, a solid 
reason for beginning a literary survey from that date. 
Bat tho reign of the four Oeorges really owes its com- 
pleteneaa M a literary p(.-riod to an accident. It so hap- 
pened that Pope's masterpiece, tho " Uapo of the Lock," 
was published in Its complete form in the first year of 
the first George ; while the la>t year of the last George 
vitiw-saed the publication of his finit volume of poems 
by oar tatw Povt-Lanrcate, Lord Tennyson. Wo thi 
find ftt the beginning of our period tlie leader of 
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great school of poetry in the full blaze of his reputation ; 
and at the eni] the dawn of another great luminary and 
the foundation of a new school. What had poetry 
gained in the interval — an interval containing the 
splendid poetic achievements of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, with the great names of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and Scott and Byron, and Keats 
and Shelley? At lii'st sight it might seem as if there 
had been only a full circle revolution of a fixed wheel, 
an oscillation of a pendulum to and fro — as if poetry had 
only moved from the elaborate artistic care of Pope to 
the freedom and spontaneity of Wordsworth and Byron, 
and back to the elaborate art of Tennyson. But there 
was a real progression. Tennyson embodies new poetic 
ideals in his art, and these ideals were conceived and 
sliaped in the interval between him and Pope. The age 
of Wordsworth and Byron was not only a season of 
great creative energy, but also a season of vivid and 
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from his pedestal and rolled in the dust. Ought he to 
be set up again ? Kot all the king's horses, nor all the 
king's men, could restore him to the place that lie once 
occupied iu public estimation, aide bj side with the 
greatest men in literature. But, on the olher hand, 
there can be no doubt that the reaction against him in 
public estimation was carried much too far. His rank 
in public estimation — I wish to lay emphasis on that 
expression ; for, paradoxical as it may seem, I believe 
that among the few who make poetry a serious study — 
and there were such men in the eighteenth century as 
well as in the nineteenth {Macauiay cannot be included 
in the number) — there baa been no substantial oscil- 
lation of opinion about the merits of Pope. They have 
felt that his r.inge of subjects was limited, and tijat his 
power of expression was not of the very highest, but 
that within his limits and the meaanre of his power his 
execution was of unrivalled brilliancy. Wordsworth 
. Coleridg. 
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nb)e vmI lite rvvcne. He either idmires heartily or be 
is wholly anintcmtci) anil contemptaoas. And in bo 
(sr u he ifl infinencei) by aothorily, he U apt to be 
wholly led away by what is put in the foregroond, to 
look at this only, and neglect the qoatili cations ranged 
in the inid41« distance and the backgraood. Thas it 
happened that wbeD Wordsworth's school, who pot 
Pope's defects and limiuiionsin the ftwegiotiod, became 
tbe leaders of critical opinion, the bero of the eigh- 
teenth eentnry was thrown from hts pedestal in public 
Mtimation. It is a noet difficult thing to gange pubUe 
opinion ; bnt a very fair test of it, as regards eitfaer 
flwa or measures, is to be foond in the attifde of 
■oderate advocates. If moderate advocMca are ap<do- 
g«tic and ooDciliatorr, tbe man or the ncaaare, we oiay 
be sure, does not stand high in tbe eatimati)» oC the 
pablio addiMsed. Now, applying this pnnci^ in tbe 
case of Pope, we find that in tbe eighteenth eentaiy, 
before his poetry had passed through tbeemcible of tbe 
Wordaworthian school, sncfa a moderate critic ns Joaepb 
Warton had to be cantions in bisting at defects ; 
whereas in recent veatB sacb temperate adnuren aa Mr. 
Camitbera or Mr. Mark Pattison have to goard tbein* 
■rlna carefnlly against the charge of putting Pope^ 
merits LOO high. 8acb incidents as these at« significant 
of Pope's changed pwition between the iiinesiiini of ibe 
flrst George and tlie demise of the hut. Be bad foUen 
immeasorably in public estimation, and be wan rated 
much below h'u deserts. 

Now, aliboagh K is impossible ever to restore Pope 
to the position he onoe occupied, it is our bosineM hm 
to try to ohuin jnrt ideas about poets, and to sweep 
away from oar minds all artificial impediments to the 
cojuvmciit of various kinds and degrees of exeeUenee in 
poetry — to clear oar minds of prejudice and look at 
poeU fairly forourwlves. Tbe dbdplee of Wnrdiworth 
and Coleridge, in their i ~ ~ ~ 
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poetry of the eighteentii century, have Sxed in the 
public miud a great many erroneous conceptions. We 
sliall endeavor to see for ourBclves, taking them one by 
one, wbat manner of men the eighteenth-century poets 
were, what aspirations they had in their art, and how 
their aspirations were limited by their personal character 
and circumstances, and by the circumstances of their 
times, especially by the ruling traditions of poetry in 
their respective generations. 

A very common impression about the poets of the 
eighteenth century is that they lived in slavish subjec- 
tion to a set of narrow and exclusive rules of criticism ; 
that they had no love for nature, either in scenery or in 
human affections or passions — a finicking race of artists, 
conventional and artificial, shuddering at Shakespeare as 
a wild and irregular genius, or, as Voltaire called faim, 
an untutored savage. Now, if, with these prepossessions 
in your minds, you take up any eightcentb-centnty poet 
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any one eUe in destroying the fashion of artificial garden- 
ing in England, not merely by hi* ridicule of it, bat by 
leading the new fashion of landscape gardening, io 
which a closer att«mpt is made to reproduce natural 
beinlies. Bnl, at leatit, it nill be satd, Pope spoke dia- 
par^ingly of Shakespeare. Read the preface to his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, for he took some trooble in editing 
Shakespeare, and you will see. It is tme be onee 
remarked to Spencc that " it wa* mighty limpte in Rowe 
to write a play professedly in Shakespeare's style — that 
is, professedly in the Btvie of a bad age." But we mttat 
remember wbat it was in the style of Shakespeare's age 
that be considered bad. The particntars thu be apeei- 
Sed as faulu were soch aa have unlrersallj been wo- 
aidered faolts of style, and snch aa no writer kat ever 
tried to imitate withoat making himself ridicslooa. 
For example. Pope said that "Sliakevpeaie gcneraUj 
used to stiffen his style with high words and metapbora 
for the speeches of kings and great men : be niatook it 
for a sign of greatness. This is strongest in his early 
plays ; bnl in his very last, his ' Othello,' what a forced 
language has be put into the monlb of hu Etake of 
Venice." Now, >t was probably not from mistakiDg it 
for a mark of greatness that Shakespeare stWened bit 
words in the speeches of great men, bat tinrinir his 
aadiea«e expected it, because the sUge demanded it ; 
still, wliateTer the reason, take any great man** apccch 
in Shakespeare where the situation u not filled wrth fuh 
aion, and I think yon will agree with the a'ghtaeiitb- 
centary critic that no style conld be more intolersbly 
bad. Oo you ever at the tbeatre now liatta to saeb 
■peeebea as those of the Dnke of Vmiee, and what 
inpreanon do they make upon yoo ? 

No : tbongti Pope often heard bis own age dsaeribed 
aa the Augustan age of English poetry, in wbicb Iba art 
had been carried to a perfectioa naattaimd before, h« 
was by no means inMnaible l« the grcatiiaaa o( V>W 
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I great predecessors, Cliauoer, Spenser, Simkespeare, and 
I Milton. Hia conversatioDS with Spence* afford abiin- 
I dant evidence of hia catholicity as well as of bis delicacy 
I of judgment ; and if we pass from Pope to his successors 

the eigbteentb century, we find that we cannot num- 
I ber disrespect for Sbakespeare among the causes of 
I tbeir poetic degeneracy, and tliat Nature was of ten in 
I their mouths, if not in their hearts, as the great original 
I from which the poet ought to draw. Their adoration 
I of Shakespeare is not exceeded by the most reverential 
I and least critical member of the New Shakespeare 
I Society. Take Akeuslde, for example. When in 1749 
I a French company played by subBcription at Drury 
1 Lane, Akenside penned a most spirited remonstrance, 
which he put in the rooutb of Sliakespcare. He 

agined our great poet insulted by this invasion of bis 
I domain. 



" Wlint lliough the footatcpa of my dcvinua Muse 



New hopes, new passions, thence the bosom Ores, 
New pluu, new oiU, tlie genius Ihcnce inspires ; 
Theooe every scene which private Fortune knows 
Id stronger life niib bolder spirit, rose." 

Take next Gray, who is sometimes spoken of as the 

crowning instance of the artificial poetry of the eigh- 

leeutU century. How far be was from being a victim of 

a narrow and exclusive taste in literature we Hball see 

afterward. He was one of the pioneera of the romantic 

^Bovemont ; lie was a minute observer and an enthusias- 

Bie worshipper of nature ; and he carried his admiration 

^W artless poetry so far as to find beauties even in 

Lydgate, whom few of the admirers of early English 

poetry have even the patience to read. For Shakes- 

peare his entliuaiasin was unbounded ; the poetry of his 

own age seemed poor and starved in comparison. 

" Itut," he says, in a metrical letter to hia illustrittor 

Benttcy, in which he sigbs for the artist's grace, and 

I itfcngth, and quick creation: 



" But not to one in this benighted ago 
b that diviner iDopiraiion given 
TluU bums in Simkeepcarc's or in Milton's psge, 
The pomp and prodigality ot heaven." 



Bn«y visited Switzerland and Scotland and the Lake 
^l>iMricl ; and wrote enthusiastic descriptions of the 
wieoery in letters to his friends. He vied with Words- 
worth in the sincerity of bis passion for the Cumberland 
I.akes ; with Scott in his love for the Scottish High- 
Undi. "I am," be wrote, "charmed with my cxpe* 
dition; it is of the Highlands I speak; the Lowlands 
■r* worth seeing once, but the mountains are ecstatic, 
and ought to be visited in pilgrimage once a year. 
None bnt these monstrous children of God know how to 

fM) lancb beauty wilb so much horror. A fig for 
poeU, painters, gardeners, and clergymen that 
not been among them; their imagination cau tm 
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made up of noticing but bowling-greens, dowering 
I Bhrubs, horse-ponds, Fleet ditches, shell-groltoeB, and 
I Cbineae rails," 

I might multiply quotations to show that neither 
I Sliakespcare nor Nature was undervalued by the poets 
I of the generation after Pope's. If their poetry was 
I limited in amount and narrow in quality, it was not for 
I want of a taste for better things. CriticisDi, in shoi't, was 
I busy preparing the way for tlie reception of a new race 
I of poets by augmenting dissatisfaction with the poetry 
I of the time, and creating a taste for something different. 
I We sec this spirit two generations after Pope, even in 
I the works of the weak and amiable Uayley. Hayley 
J was not a aelf-satiefied driveller; lie was painfully con- 
I soiouB of his own weakness, feeling, as he said himself : 
" Whene'er 1 touch the lyre 
My talents sink below my proud rteBirc," 

I We must not look upon him as a failure owing to the 



Thy Cbhtu iilaciDg. in the clearest light. 

Bit otm Impossible before his sight I 

O mighl tbe Bard nho loves thj menial fire. 

Who lo Ihy fame nHun'd his early lyre, 

Learn from thy Genius, when dull Fops decide, 

80 to refute tJieir aystcnislic pride 1 

Let him, at least, succeeding PoelB warn 

To view the Pedant's lore with doubt or scorn, 

And e'en to question, with a spirit free, 

EsUhliah'd Critics of the first degree t " 

It was in tlie revival of the grand Epic tbat Hayley 
saw a possible fnture for Poetry, and IMaBon seemed to 
him the destined bero of this regeneration. 

" B\-f».ttd Poe«y ! u human worth, 
PraU'd, yet uiudded, often sinks to earih : 
Bo sink thy powera ; not doom'd alone lo know 
Bcom. or neglect, from an unfeeling Foe, 
But destin'd more oppressive wrong to feel 
From the misguided Friend's perplexing zcul. 

What T ia the Epic Muse, that lofty Fair. 
Who makes the discipline of Earth ber cure 1 
That mighty MiDlBler, whom Virtue \e&df 
To train the noblest minds to noblest deeds t 
Is she, in ofOtx great, in glory rich. 
Degraded to a poor, pretended Witch, 
Who rais'd her spells, and all her tnagic power, 
But on the tolly of the favouring hour P 
Wbooe dark, despised illusions melt away 
At the clear dawn of Philosophic day T " 

H« fxBttiinee the received opinion tbat snpernatnntl 

ig«ney is neoessary to the Epic, and denounces and 

^dcrtdea all systematic rules. A great Epic tni^ht be 

Mbiered if tbe snbject were taken froiu British history. 

" By tome stnage fate, which rul'd each Foci's tongue, 
Hw dcarcat Worthies yet remain unsung. 
Critics there are, who. wltli a acomf ul smile, 
Reject the annals of our martial lale. 
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And. dead to patriot Passion, coldlj deem 
They yield for lofty Song no touching theme. 
What 1 can tlie British heart, liumaDcly brave, 
Peel for the Greek who lost bis female slnve ? 
And sball it not with keener zeal embrace 
Their brighter cause, ivho. born of Briliab race. 
With the strong cemeut of the blood tliey spilt. 
The splendid fane of British Freedom built? " 

Liberty, brooding over this neglect, invitee Maaon to 
undertake tlie task. 

" Justly on thee th' inspiring Goddess calls ; 
Her mighty task each weaker Bard appalls; 
'Tls thiae, Mason I with unbafiled ski!). 
Each harder duty of our Art Co fill ; 
'Tls ihine in robes of beaulj to array. 
And iu bright Order's lucid blaze display, 
The forms that Fancy, to thy wishes kind, 
Stamps on tlie tablet of Ihy clearer mind. 
How softly sweet thy notes of pathos swell, 
The lender nccenis of Eltridn Icll ; 




FALL ISTO THRKB 
: UBHITB 

or FASTORAL POBTHT— WAWH— CONNECnOS BETWEEN ESO- 
UBH PAlTOBALfl AMD ALLAS RAMaAT ADD BUBNB— POPE ADD 

Foii-irs 

Ir 70a tnko a cursory glance at the list of Pope's 
worlu and ttieir «u)ije<'LB, you will see that they fall 
nxtarally into three divisions or periods : (1) The 
potfina by which he acquired liis reputation, his "Pas- 
loraU," his "Windsor Forest," his "Essay on Criti- 
citm," his " Rape of the I<oek " — all nriiten during the 
reign of Queen Anne; (2) his translations of Homer, 
by which be enlarged his reputation and his fortune, 
bis principal occnpation during the reign of Ocorge I.; 
(3) the satirical and moral poems, with which he crowned 
bis reputation, and seriously compromised his character. 
Tbb is an obvious division, apparent on the surface ; 
and if you look deeper, yon will find that there is more 
j«ti6caIton for it than there generally is. There is 
oft«n a disadvantage in dividing the works of an artist 
into periods ; it is often misleading. Ton are apt to 
imagine that at each period a complete transformation 
baa paM«d over the style or the spirit of the man's 
work ; that he has become a new oi'eation, working 
with untirely different aims and powers ; and that the 
work of each pvriod i.t sharply marked off from that of 
«Tenr other. There is a tendency in this way to break 
np and disperse the individuality of the man, to confasc 
bia identity. Now, the artist is himself in all periods *, 




a any period he is more like liimself than like any body 
Ise ; any two periods of his work have more in com- 
aon with each other than they have with any peiiod 
f another man's work, supposing him to be a great 
artist, an artist of marked aud masterful individuality. 
only happens that some men at certain stages come 
der new influences from without, or new impulses 
from within, the effect of which is distinctly traceable 
I their work, though not to the extent of blurring 
leir individuality. This happens more or less to all 
men, but it is only when the new influence becomes for 
the time paramount that there is any advantage in 
separating the whole productions of a man's lifetime 
into periods. When the development has been slow 
and equable, as in the case of Chaucer, or Shakespeare, 
or Gray, or Wordsworth, or Tennyson, when the 
couree of tlie poet's activity has received no violent and 
sudden bent from new circumstances or new impulses, 
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His father, who was a I^ondon merchant, rctireil from 
buBJneas in that year, and went to live at Binfield in 
Wiiiiisor Forert, The most influential fact in Pope'a 
family circumstanoes was the religion of his father, who 
waa a Roman Catholic. This probably influenced the 
father in retiring from business when the Catholic James 
IL was driven from the throne and the Protestant 
^Villinm took his place. Farther, it influenced tlie 
education of Pope in two ways. The publio schools 
were closed to him, and he received very little regular 
education. II« was taught to read by an aunt, the 
widow of the portrait-painter Cooper, who left him at 
her death, when he was five years old, all her "bookes, 
pictarea, and medalls sett in gold or otherwise." At the 
a^ of eight he was taught the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek by the family priest ; then he was sent for a time 
lo a little school at Twyford, near Winchester, in Hamp- 
shire, then for a time to another in Marylebone, then to 
a tbird at Hyde Park Corner in London ; then he read 
for a time under the care of another priest ; but at the 
•g« of twelve he was left entirely to his own resources. 
This desultory education, leaving him to read at will, 
was probably an advantage for a studious hoy, who 
could not remember when he began to make verses of 
bis own invention, who compiled a play for his school- 
fellows before he was twelve, and had such a veneration 
for poeta and poetry that as a small school-boy be 
Tcntnred into WilPa Coffee-house that he might haye 
the plcasaro of seeing and hearing Dryden, the greatest 
English po<>t then living. These little facts show how 
prooocioUB Pope was both in poetic sensibility and in 
ambidou. When his father, who was probably anxious 
for his health, took him from school in London to live 
at homo in the Forest, he plunged with delight into a 
mboellaneoua course of reading in poetry, and he not 
only read, but imitated. His school education had been 
looMnppy lo make him expert in construing foreign 




I languages ; lie could barely construe Tuljy'a Offices, be 
8, wlien lie left bcIiooI; but in tlie course of the pre- 
U8 centuiy all poctB of note, — Greek, Latin, Italian, 
I and Frencli, — bad been translated into Knglisb verse, 
I and with tlie help of these tranalationa the ardent student 
I had no difficulty in mastering the sense. " Mr, Pope," 
mce says, " thought himself the better in some 
I respects for not having liad a regular education. He 
I (as he observed in particular) read originally for tlis 
I sense, whereas ive ni'e taught for so many years to read 
I only for words." Nor, although the boy was left 
I entirely free to read wliat he pleased, was be left alto- 
I gether without friendly guidance. Here, again, the 
1 family Catholicism was serviceable to him ; it was an 
I advantage to belong to a proscribed sect. The members 
of such a sect always hold much more closely together 
I without distinctions of rank ; distinctions of rank and 
I station are levelled by their common political dieabili- 
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Pto paddle at bUowo BwcetwJII in backwaters and eddies. 

I Tlie oager nod ambitious boy was, iu fact, Btimulated to 
tbe very utmost of bis powers, and directed to strive 
with all his energies after wbat was then considered 
literary ezceileDce by the bigbest authorities. We can 
see in his early efforts traces of a clear-sighted purpose, 
while trying to do what was then certain of winning 
applause, to choose subjects that had not been already 
appropriated by great poctfl, and in which success was 
still open to all comers. It was then a critical maxim 
that the highest work of which the human mind was 
capable was a great epic, and many treatises had been 
written in French and in English, in prose and in verse, 
on the principles of epic poetry. Sir Richard Black- 
more, while Pope was at school, had attempted an epic 
on the subject of Arthur. It was a ponderous failure. 
Pope began an epic about the age of twelve. The sub- 
ject was mythological, the hero being Alcander, a prince 
of Rliodes. It was, he told Spence, " about two years in 
hand." In later life he considered that it was better 
planned than Blackmore's, though equally slavish an 
imitation of the ancients ; but he never published it, and 
it wan finally burned by the advice of Atterbnry. Even 
in his boyhood Pope had judgment enough to understand 
that his powers were not yet sufficiently mature for 
original composition, and he resolved to perfect them in 
llie ftrat place by imitations of his predecessors, Walsb 
advised him that there was one praise yet open to English 
poet^ the praise of correctness. In Pope's boyhood 
th« moat successful poetical publication had been Dry- 
den'a translation of Virgil. What Dryden had trans- 
Ut«d, Pope did not presume to meddle with. Dryden 
was his hero, his model, his great exemplar. Rut he 
proceeded to take translations of classics by less eminent 
poeta, and try to improve upon them. With this ambi. 
tioD be translated the first book of the " Thebaid " of 
Sutitu, whom ho considered the most eminent Latin epio 



poet next to Virgil, several of Ovid'a " Heroic Epistles," 
aud a considerable part of the " Metamorphoaea," besides 
passages from Homer. It was one of Pope's vanities to 
try to give the impression tliat bis metrical skill was 
even more precocious than it was ; and we cannot accept 
Itia published versions of Statins and Ovid as evidence of 
his proficiency at the age of fifteen or sixteen, the date, 
according to his own asaertion, of tiieir composition, 
though they were not publislied for several years after- 
ward. But it is ascertained matter of fact that, by the 
time he was sixteen, his skill in verse was such as to 
astonish veteran critics like Wycherley and Walsh, and 
that his verses were handed about in manuscript, and 
admired by men who were then in the foremost walks 
of letters. 

Pope spent eight or nine years in this arduous and 
enthusiastic discipline, reading, studying, experimenting, 
poetry his only business and idleness his only pleasure, 
before 
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Dryden'a translatioD, in which ho laid down the rulea 
of [)a3loral poetry, and severely trounced M. Fontenelle, 
a fashioDable French writer of pastorals, for his viola- 
tion of the rules. 

This srlilicial species of poetry has been almost uni- 
versally ridiculed as tedious and insipid from the time 
of Fopc to the present day. It is not worth while to 
waste much lime over it ; but as it is often condemned 
hastily, and in ignorance of what it proposed to attempt, 
^k is only justice to Fope, and it may be of some inter- 
^■t, to consider what were the aims of the pastoral poet 
Hi eonceiTed by Pope and Walsh. They did not pre- 
tend to imitate any incidents in the lives of actual 
shepherds. Theocritus did this, and Allan Ramsay. 
Bui the shepherds of Pope and Walsh were avowedly 
the shepherds of the golden age, when the best of men 
were employed in shepherding — men, as Walsh says, 
" of learning and good breeding." These shepherds 
were assumed to be men of the most delicate and gentle 
feeliogs, living a life of simplicity and calm tranquillity, 
never Agitated by hareli and violent passions. Any 
tender feeling that ruffled their lives was softened and 
sabdued by the steady repose and quiet, placid beauty 
of tbvir surroundings, and the mute sympathy of nature 
with their woes. Realize the still and tranquil beauty 
of (biaancicnt pastoral world, and you will admit that it 
was a fine conception. The poets of this world did not 
trouble themselves to argno that snch a world ever 
nally eiistcd ; they admitted that it never existed ex- 
cept aa a beautiful fiction. Such was the conception of 
t&i* species of poetry held by a school of critics among 
Pope had personal friends. You will find it 
I forth at length in Walsh's preface to Dryden's 
hition of Virgil, in which minute rules aro deduced 
t brinicing details into harmony with this general 
~_ Now, this being the aim of the ideal pastoral. 
five Ijrie expression to the joya and the aorrows, tlie 




iiid the griefs, of imaginary beings in imaginary 
, I tiiink yoii will see tliat many of the 
criticisms passed on Pope's " Pastorals " are beside the 
mark. Ho has been censured for not doing what he 
could not have done without being inconsistent with 
his original design, Mr. Elwin, for example. Pope's 
truculent editor, who has examined every line in Pope 
with inveterate hostility, but appaientiy never lifted his 
eyes from details to consider Pope's work as a whole, 
says: " Originality was impossible when Pope's only 
notion of legitimate pastoral was a slavish mimicry of 
classical remains, ilad he drawn his materials from 
the English landscape before hie eyes, from the English 
characters about bis doors, and from the English usages 
and moods of thought in Ms own day, he would have 
discovered a thousand particulars in which he had not 
been anticipated by Greeks and Romans. He neg- 
lected this inexhaustible territory, and bestowed so 
! attention upon the realities 
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new to be said. lie fully recognized what the poet 
intended to do, but beld that it was not worth doing. 
The same criticism had been passed on occasional pas- 
toral elegies by Steele In the thirtieth number of the 
Quarilian (April 15, 1713). Steele oompUiced that 
they were too much oo one plao : 

" I must, Id the first place, observo that oar country- 
men have so good an opinioD of the aacients, and think 
so modestly of themselves, that the generality of pas- 
toral writers have either stolen all from the Greeks and 
Romans, or so servilely imitated their mauners and 
customs as makes them very ridiculous. In looking 
over some English pastorals a few days ago I perused 
at least fifty lean Bocks, and reckoned up an hundred 
left-handed ravens, besides blasted oaks, withering 
meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed, most of tbd 
oocaaional pastorals we have are built upon one and the 
•ame plan. A shepherd asks his fellow, ' Why be is so 
pale ? If his favorite sheep bath strayed ? If his pipe 
bo broken ? Or Phyllis unkind V lie answers, ' Kone 
of these misfortunes have befallen him, but one much 
greater, for Damon (or sometimes the god Pan ) is dead.' 
Tliis immediately causes the other to make complaints, 
and call npon the lofty pines and silver streams to join 
in the lamentation. While he goes on, his friend inter* 
mpts him, and tells him that Damon lives, and shows 
bim a track of light in the skies to confirm it, then 
ioTites him to chestnuts and cheese. Upon this scheme 
most of the noble families in Great Britain have been 
comforted ; nor can I meet with any right honorable 
■hepberd that doth not die and live again, after tbe 
manner of tbe aforesaid Damon." 

Tb«re is not room for much variety in such poetty, 
tfa* personages of which are simple people with few 
iatemu and few cares. Undoubtedly Milton's 
*■ Lycidas," aj/ropo3 of which Johnson made hia sweep- 

j eoodemnation, la an eieeption to the general lame- 




neas of these pastoral elegies. The exquisitely sweet 
and rich music of his vevse would have redeemed the 
moat trite and easy of conceptions. But the pastoral 
elegy was so common in the years between Milton and 
Johnson that the cvitic might have been pardoned a 
strong expression of Ilia weariness of the poem, though 
this criticism of Milton is one of the aberrations of hh 
generally sound judgment of poetry and generally true 
feeling for poetic excellence. At least be must be 
allowed to have confined his criticism to the kind of 
poetry which the author intended to produce. He did 
not censure bim because he had not done what he could 
not have done without deviating into another kind of 
poetry. To iiave put into the golden age the manners 
of country folk as they were to be seen near his own 
doors would not have been an excellence. That the 
imaginaiy manners of a fanciful golden age can never 
possess deep human interest is of course true enough, 
and Pope's " Pastorals " cannot claim i ' " 




mixing up bcathon deities with modern circnmBtances, 
archaic cODventional fancies with modern realities. 
There is a cold artificiality about such lines as these : 



" See Pan with flocks, wilL fruits Pomona crown'd ; 
Here blushing Flora paims Ih' enamei'd ground ; 
Here Ceres' gifla in waving prospect stand. 
And nodding tempi the jojful reuper's band." 



^Hnn and Pomona, and Flora and Ceres, bare little life for 
^^ their few English readers. Still, after discounting such 
lines, and the extravagant praise of Granville, and the 
ludicrous comparison of Queen Anne to Diana, there 
are many beautiful passages. Pope's observation of 
nature was admitted by Wordsworth, and his micro- 
scopic fidelity is remarked on by M. Taine. " Every 
upect of nature," says Taine, "was observed ; a sun- 
rise, A landscape reflected in the water, a breeze amid 
the foliage, and so forth. Ask Pope to paint in verse 
an eel, a p«rch, or a trout ; he has the exnot phrase 
rrady ; wo might glean from him the contents of a 
Gradus." 

We may remark, as illustrating the close connection 

^Hof one literary event with another, and the way in which 

^^Hlerary influences are handed down, that the same craze 

^^H}r Pastorals which produced Pope's juvenile exercises, 

^^K^ one impulse after another, sending out waves in all 

^^Hbvctions as from a centre of disturbance in a pool, gave 

^^Hi the poetry of Bums- Kindled by the theories and 

^P^fce practice of the English wits and poet«, Allan Ramsay 

wrote real pastoral poetry, exhibiting the customs, the 

dresi, the games, the domestic sorrows, the loves, 

and the lives of real shepherds. And the "Gentle 

Sbepberd" awoke the genius of Burns. This great 

malt may excuse us for dwelling so long on Pastoral 

Tj ID the reign of Queen Anne. 

ipe professed to have written both bis " Pastorals " 

" Windsor Forest" in 1704 or 170», at the age of 



inly adding to tbe latter the passage about the 
Peace. Probably lie had retouched tlietu, as they lay by 
him. It waa part of his vauity to pretend to have been 
even more precocious than he was, a foible that baa been 
severely commented on. 

These " Pastorals " led to one of tbe first of Pope's 
celebrated literary quarrels, which is often refei'red to 
aa an example of bis irritable jealousy and subtle under- 
hand proceedings. This has been discussed at great 
length and in a spirit of bitter lioalility to Pope by Mr. 
Elwin — at great length, and yet with the omission of 
important circumstances, if his object was to prove that 
Pope was the aggressor. 

In tbe volume of Tonson'a Miscellanies in 1709 in 
which Pope's " Pastorals" appeared, tbe first place was 
occupied by a set of Paatorala by Ambroae Philips, — 
" Namby Pamby," — in every way inferior to Pope's. 
Four years afterward, on April 6, 1713, appeared in the 
Critardian, edited by Steele, tlie first of a series of 
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waa the eldest bom of Spenser. Pope was never men- 
tioned M a pastoral poet, liioiigb a few lines were quoted 
from one of hU imitations of C'liauccr. 

Now, Pope was bitterly angry at this, and he took 

hat Mr. Elwin coneiders a mean revenge. Ho sent to 
Steele a paper professing to be a continuation of the 
papers on Pastoral Poetry, reviewing the poems of Mr. 
Pojie by the light of these principles. Ostensibly Pope 
was censured for breaking these rules, and Philips was 
praised for observing them. It was a most cutting piece 
of irony, puaaages being cited from Philips where he 
liad oomplied with all the preceptsof the Guardian, and 
yet liAd writtoQ the most insipid commonplace. Pope 
himself, thuiigli ostensibly condemned, was really exalted, 
being described in one place as having "deviated into 
downright poetry." 

When the paper was sent to him, Steele, misled by 
tbe opening sentences, was at first unwilling to publish 
ft direct attack on Pope, and asked Pope's leave to print 
it, whicli was graciously granted. 

Klwin severely condemns this as a mean, spiteful, 
vnderhand trick, and declares that Pope's vanity made 
him the nggreasor. I own to having some sympntliy 
with the fun of the thing ; but, apart from that, I don't 
tliink that Mr. Elwin bos made out that Pope was the 
sggreiwor. In spite of his labored argument, he has 
omitt«d several cardinal circumstances, allowing, as is 
bis custom, a few points to carry him away, while he 
di>es not look at the whole. 

The papers in the Ouardian were really a covert 
attack on Pope. What were the circnmstances ? Pop«*H 
** Windsor Forest," a pastoral, appeared in the beginning 
of March. It contained a eulogy of the Peace of Utreolit, 
Iht gna,t achievement of the Tory Ministry, to which 
Steele and Addison and the Whig coterie were far from 
friendly. A few weeks afterward appeared a series of 
papenon Pastoral Poetry, in which Pope waa studiously 




ignored, and a feeble poetaster, liis lival in that kind of 
I poetry, extravagantly lauded. I should call that mean 
I and underhand, and Pope's method of retaliation strikes 
as Bimply highly IngeniouH and amusing, and not 
I unfair, A maguauimoua man would have passed hy the 

Blight without notice ; but if a man did condescend to 
I notice it, as Pope did, hie crime was not of a very black 

dye. He only hoisted the enemy with their own petard. 
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CHAPTER III 
POPE — continued 

" KHAT OR CRinCIBll "— eCPPOSKD TTRAITOT OF POPE— ATTI- 
1TDB or POPE, GRAT, ETC., TOWARD CLASSICAL TRADITION — 
P THEORIES ACCOUNTINO POK THE POKTIC eXERILITY 
t EIOHTEKNTH CESTDKT 

Otb starting-point to-day, the " Essay on Criiioism," 
was published in 1711, midway between the "Pastorals" 
md " Windsor Forest," 
An excellent rule occurs at I. 3S3 : 



" Whoever thinks a faultlesa piece lo see. 
Thloks nhat ne'er was. nor is, nor e'er shall be. 
In er'ry work reg'ard the wriler'a end. 
Slue* none can compass more than Ihey intend," 

Wliat was Pope's end ? He wrote tlio " Essay on 
Critidsm " for the entertainment of the cultivated 
people, men and women of wit and learning in bis time, 
who were greatly interested in the art of poetry. It 
belongs to the class of poems culled Didactic, but the 
object of such poems is not instruction, even when they 
Ktate and illustrate rales of conduct. The object of 
poetry is to give immediate pb-asure. When Virgil 
wrote his " Georgics," bis object was not to lay down 
practical rules for the buahandman, but to present a 
beautiful picture of country life. Darwin's " Botanic 
Oardvii** w:ir meant, not to serve the same purpose as 
lectures on botany, but to give pretty pictures of plants 
and their habits. So in Pope's " Essay on Af an " his 
object is not to write an otbicnl or theological treatise, 
bat to give pointed and brilliant expTession to 



reatise, ^^ 
oeruin ^H 
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I views of man's character, of his position in the nniverse, 
I and of his destiny. This might be indirectly instructive, 
1 by furnishing people with striking and easily remem- 
I bered reflections as maxims of conduct, but the poet's 
I primary pui'puse was to charm and delight by the novelty 
I of his expression. 

n the " Essay on Criticism " his purpose is less 
I lofty — lie did not strive to lead his readers into the same 
lofty region of delightful emotion. His purpose ivas 
I simply to condense, methodize, and give as perfect and 
] novel expression as he could to floating opinions about 
I the poet's aims and methods, and the critic's duties to 



" What oft was thought, but d 



o Weil expressed," 



He was keenly Interested in the subject himself, as day 
I by day he read and meditated on the subject in his 
I quiet home at Binfield ; and so were his acquaintances. 
1 He took for granted that the town, the coffee-houses. 
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A little learning is a dnng'rous thlog. "— t. 21S. 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part. 
And snatcb a grace beyond the reach of ait." — 



Kow, a writer wiio makes expressions by means of smart 
epigram, startling inalances, and brilliant illustration bis 
obief aims, and cbooses topics of knowledge and opinion 
ratber than feeling, is not, strictly speaking, a poet, even 
if he writes in verse. We do not call him a poet, but 
a rbelorician. We call a man a poet who touches our 
feelings by means of words, as a painter or a sculptor 
does by painted canvas or chiselled stone. But rhetori- 
cians in Terse are capable of giving us much delight by 
presenting our beliefs in new and unexpected lights, and 
tills was what Pope did in his " Essay on Criticism." We 
do not always find ourselves in agreement with the 
Opinions expressed, but the expression is always vivid, 
and often most felicitous. 

Johnson criticises Pope's precept regarding the use of 
" npresentative metre," as stated in the lines : 



"This notion," says Johnson, "has produced, in my 
opinion, many wild conceits and imaginary beauties. 
All that can furnish ibis representation are the sounds 
of the vordd considered singly, and the time in which 
tbey are pronounced." 

Here he makes the mistake of asBuming that the 
rhythm is determined solely by the number of accented 
and anaocented syllables — by the pauses and the 
•yllables in and out of accent. He quotes a passage in 
which the numbers are the same as in Pope's translation 
of Homer's description of Sisyphus rolling the stone up 
tbe hill. In the description of Sisyphus the sound seems 
adapted to the sense, ami yet here is another set of 
veraes in the same number which do not convey the 



I Bame feeling of effort. Johnson argues that the reason 
I must be simply tbat the Bubject is different ; tlie num- 
I bera are the same, but tbe meaoing being different, -we 
I estimate the sound by the meaning. "The mind often 
I governs tbe ear, and the sounds are estimated by their 
I meaning." Johnson forgets that tbe quantity of the 
I TOwels and the difficulty of the consonants affect the 
I rhythm. 

If I am to spend bo much time over Pope's early 
I poems, how am I to cover in twenty lectures the poetiy 
I of the four Georges ? I can, of course, in such a short 
I course, attempt only to give you some idea of the lead- 
irtistic aims of poetry in that period, tbe poetic 
I ideals, what the poets tried to do, what we are to look 
I for itt their poetry, and how they came to have these 
And upon these enquiries we get much light from 
I these early poems of Pope, because they were written 
inder the direct influence of the arbiters of good taste 
1 writing in his time. In tbe "Essay on Criticism " be 
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raFLUEXCE OP THK ANCIENT POETS 

the anbieqaent generations of tbe century it was uot an 
influence at all. 

Let us see wtiat exactly was meant by tliis subservience 
to the ancients. At tirst sight it would look as if Pope 
bad no reverence for the ancients, but proposed to him- 
self quite an independent standard — namely, Nature : 

■• First tollow Nature, and your Judgment frame 
Bj ber just standard, whlcb is xlill tbe same : 
Unerring Nature still divinely bright, 
One dear, uncliang'd, and universal light. 
Life, force, and beaut; must to all im|)nrt 
At once the aource. and end. and teHl of A rt. 
An from that fund each just supply provides : 
Works without show, and without pomp presides." 

But, if we read on, we come upon several passages 
utt seem to betray a slavish admiration for the 



" Ton then whose judgment tbe right course would steer, 
Know well each Ancient's proper character ; 
His fable, subject, scope in ev'ry page : 
ttellglon. country, genius of bis age : 
Without all tlieae at once before your eyes, 
Cavii you may, but never criticise. 
Be Homer's works jour study and delight. 
Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 
Thence form your judjnnent, thence your maxima bring, 
And trace the muses upward to their spring. 
Btill with itself compsr'd, lila text peruse. 
And let your comneut be the Mantuan muse. 
When fiist yonng Maro in his boundless mind 
A work I'outlBst Immortal Rome designed, 

Kature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinced, nmsE'd, he checks the bold design ; 
And niles as strict bis labour'd work conSne, 
As If the Stagyrlte o'erlook'd each line. 
Iieam hence for ancient rules a just ei 
To copy Nature ts to copy ibem." 



Agi.!!!, in speaking of the breach of these rales, he 
I declares ; 

" But lliough the ancienls thus their rules ioTadc 
(As kings dispense wilL laws themselves have made), 
Moderns, beware ! or if you must offend 
Against the precept, ne'er transgress its end ; 
Let it be seldom, ond compell'ii by ueed : . • 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 
The critic else procecdB wilhout remorse, 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force." 

I The case now seems very strong for Pope's subservience 
) the ancients. This is strengthened by looking at 
I the general scope of his works. He spent ten years in 
1 translating Homer ; ten more in professedly imitating 
I Horace. 

But look a little deeper, and you will see that Pope 
I craftily qualifies his subservience to the ancients. Their 
ea mnst be observed, but then their rules are very 
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the ancients. " ModeiHB, beware," he says, and for this 
interdict on the moderns he is severely censured by Mr. 
If Mr. Elwiri had liad a little more nimbIen«Bs 
uf spirit, and consequently been able to understand the 
quick and subtle wit and sly humor of Pope, he might 
have seen that Pope was here laughing in his sleeve at 
mechaiiical critics : 



llMt critics, fond of some subservient art, 
Sdll moke the nhole depend upon a part : 
They lalk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one iov'd [oily sacriQce. 



Thus critics of less judgment than caprice. 
Curious DOt kDoiviog, oot exact but nice, 
Fomi short ideas ; and oHcnd in arts 
(As most In mannen) by a love to parts." 

Pope, then, left himself full liberty to depart from 
the ancients when be chose — and be took it. Even bis 
translation of Homer was a very free translation, "A 
vary fine poem, Mr. Pope, but it is not Homer," waa 
Beniley's remark. His imitations of Horace are among 
bis moat original poems, according to Pattison ; and 
e»ery-body will agree that they are most original. 

Pope's submission to the ancient masters was not 
■lavish or subservient. He studied tbem as great maa- 
t«rs ought to be studied when they are not read simply 
for enjoyment. He studied them with a mind open to 
nceire impulse and suggestion from their example. 

Wore Pope's eighteentb-cenHiry successors slavishly 
aabmlariTe to the ancients? Pope died in 1744, when 
than waa more than half of the century to rtin. I will 
DOt weary you with quotations, but I could quote many 
t from Akcnsidc, Gray, Churohill, to show that 



Pope's sncoeBBorB exalted Shakespeare, who broke many 
of Aristotle's rules, 

" Above 0.11 Greek, above oil Romftii fanie." 

I liave quoted already one passage from Hayley, late in 
tiie century, feeblest of poets, to show liow little they 
were repressed by tlie rules of the ancients. Valiant 
protestation of contempt for rules is not always a sign 
of strength, but I don't tliink it was the rules of the 
ancients that kept down eighteenth- century poetry. A 
mechanical -minded ecclesiastical place-hunter — Mason 
— tried to write tragedies on the Greek model and failed. 
Was it wit? An outrageous admiration for brilliant 
expression, for highly polished epigram? Well, even 
Pope did not consider that wit was every thing : 

" Some to conceit alone their tasle conflne, 
And gUtt'riDg thoughts struck out at ev'ry line ; 
PIcnaVi with a work where nothing's just or fit ; 
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Wordswortli and Coleridge and Scott, were not rbelori- 
cally brilliant; tlieir rhetoric watt ineffective; tliey 
were simply dull ; and we can liardly say tliat they 
failed as poets because tliey tricl to be rhetoricians. 
Tliey would probably have been dull in any case. 

Another way of accounting for the eightecnth-oen- 
lury barrenness is to ascribe it to the monotony of the 
versification. Macaiilay speaks as if every aspinng 
poet thought couplets the only permissible form. Pojic 
used only the couplft, and, it is often said, brought it 
to such mechanical perfection that any versifier after 
him could turn out smooth, and finished, and melodious 
couplets with as much ease as a machine cuts wood 
into blocks of a given size. Pope imposed restrictions 
upon himself ; such as that each couplet must end with 
a break in the sense, that an extra syllable must be 
admitted only in one place, and that the metrical pauses 
must fall only in certain places. The eighteenth -cen- 
tury poets followed him till the world became weary 
of heroic couplets. 

This theory also will not bear examination. Couplets 
are not necessarily monotonous ; witness Chaucer's 
" Knight's Tale," Marlowe's " Hero and Leander," 
Keata's "Endyraion," Swinburne's "Tristram and 
Is«nlt." Monotony in the case of the couplet does not 
arise from the poet putting himself nnder striot con- 
ditions. We do not find Pope's couplets monotonous, 
if we are interested in the subject. He leaves himself 
room enough for variety within his limits. 

The poems of Hoole, and Hayley, and Micklo, and 
Mason, and Darwin are monotonous in rhythm, not 
because they wrote couplets, but because they wrote 
bad couplets, and would have been equally monotonons 
if they had written in any other stanza. No doubt 
writing in a strictly fettered rhythm imposes a gTeat«r 
Mrain upon the poet ; but if he has power to stir our 
(Mlings profoundly, the regularity of the rhytlim, keep- 
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ing the passion of bis tlieme within bounds, gives him 
a Btrongoi' hold upon na. If there is no intense life in 
wliat he lias to say to us, thei'e is of conrse uothing to 
moderate ; and he will not intei-eat ns any the more 
whatever gymnastic feats he performs in the way of 
rhythm, any more than a musician can hold us spell- 
bound by flourishes from top to bottom of the scale. 

Besides, the eighteenth century poets did not, as a 
matter of fact, enslave tbemeelves to the couplet as the 
only permissible form. 

It was not slavish submission to the ancients, nor to 
the heroic couplet, nor to the demand for rlietovical 
brilliancy, that kept so much of the poetry at a low 
level. We are only scratching on the surface of an 
explanation when we adopt any such theory. Nor will 
it do to say that the eighteenth-century was an ago of 
prose ; that its mission was to form the prose style of 
English literature. We wish to know why it was an 
age of prose — why it adopted this mission. Nor will it 
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incidente all helping forward tlie progress of llie story 
tlirougli varioiiB ooniplIcatioiiH to a denouentent. No 
Buch poem bad ever been written before ; it was a new 
form in poetry — classical regularity of form, combined 
wUb Tomantio freedom of incident. Then the spirit of 
the poem — the serious epic treatment of the necromanc- 
ing laily of Branksome Hall, the Goblin page, the 
witard, and the bold moss-trooper. We have nothing 
like this in the eighteenth century. In Pope's time anch 
personages would either have been burlesqued or treated 
wilh affected respect, anch as a grown-up person would 
UMj toward fairies and hobgoblins in telling stories 
about them to a child. Taken as a whole, in form and 
■pirit, the "I<ay" was a new thing in literature. The 
same maybe said of "Childe Harold." Here also we 
find a new kind of epic, such as the general writers on 
epic poetry bad never contemplated, the hero of which 
b not a mythical king like Prince Arthur, or a per- 
tonifled virtue moving in Faeryland like Spenser's Red 
Crosa Knight, or Ouyon, or Britoniart, but a modem 
nan moving in modern scenes. Wordsworth also is 
form as well as in spirit. Ko poet before him 
had dared to shut himself up in the country and choose, 
«■ the snbjectof his verse, hia own personal emotions and 
reflections as aroused by the moving spectacle of sky 
and mountain and glen, and the homely life of ordinary 
matica. He wrote a kind of pastoral poetry that had 
not been legislated for by the technical lawgivers of 
tbe«rt. 

Tha serious expression in new forma of intense and 
gtaeroaa personal emotion is a broad characteristio of 
the nine tee nth -centnry revival. Now we can under- 
lAAnA why the poets »f the eighteenth ccnlury failed in 
th« artutio expression of serious and generous feeling. 
The main defects of ihuir poetry can Iw traced to one 
floorce— lh« character of the audience for whose judg> 
nunt they had respect, by wlioae ideals they were con- 
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I trolled, who were to them the arbiters of taste. The 
standard of taste in tlic time of Queen Anne, and till 
near the end of the century, was a self-con scion sly aris- 

I touratic and rclincd society, self-conscious of their 
snperior manners and superior culture, and disposed to 
treat tlie ways of the vulgar with amused contempt. 

I This, I think, can be shown to be at the root of the striv- 
ing after wit and the respect for established models, 
and the false tlieory of poetic diction in senouB poetry. 
Fear of being vulgar, fear of being singular — these 
were the real nightmares that sat upon eighteenth* 
century poetry. 



CHAPTER rV 
POPK — continued 
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t AU not 8nre that you all followed what I said in my 
lost lecture about the influences thai formed the poetic 
ideals of the eighteenth century. By the poetic ideals 
of a generation I mean the ideas prevalent among those 
interested in poetry as to what poetry should be — the 
■eiilimente that they wish to find Id poetry, the intel- 
lectual, or moral, or emotional cravings for which they 
seek satisfaction in poetry. But, yon may ask. How 
can this be said to make poetry? Is it not the poet who 
makes the poetry ? Yes ; but he makes it in harmony 
with — or, if he is a defiant man, in antagonism to— the 
jioetic ideals of the men with whom he mixes and for 
whom he writes. You have heard of the spirit of the 
age — an intangible something that sets its mark npon 
all the works of a generation of men : their books, their 
architecture, their dress, their commercial enterprises, 
their institutions. What I moan by the poetic ideal ia 
the working of this spirit npon poetry. I am inclined 
to think myself that people sometimes speak of this 
spirit of the age in too unqnalified terms, as if every 
thing onmc under its influence. Now, many thing* 
Moape its influence, as you recognize when you speak 
of things or persons being behind the age ; it is only 
tlio most distinctive products of the ago that feel its 
aliaping, its generative force. And besides, there may 
b« more than one spirit in a generation, each with its 
OVB range of influence, handed down, it may bo, from 
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past times, and kept alive by sympathy with them, or 
engendered by the peculiar circumstances of the circle 
of people whom it pervades. Go into churches of 
widely different sects, for example, and you seem to 
breathe different atmospheres — a different spirit per- 
vades them ; the *' full force and joint result " of orna« 
ment and ritual and sermon is somehow different. You 
might find it hard, if you fixed on details, to say where 
the difference lies ; the same sermon that is preached in 
one might have been preached in the other ; the same 
hymns might have been sung ; yet we feel under the 
influence of a different spirit. And further, these various 
churches have probably less in common with each other, 
though they mix in the same age, than they have with 
the churches of past ages, each of them perpetuating a 
traditional spirit of its own, and perhaps making it a 
point of honor to keep that unchanged. 

The same holds in poetry. A poet writes under the 
influence of a certain spirit, a certain social medium, 
which shapes and colors what he writes. To discover 
this we must look not only at the general character 
of his age, but also at the character of his immediate 
audience, of the circle in which he moves. We must 
study his relations with them, wliether they are rela- 
tions of liarmony, as in the case of Pope, or relations of 
antagonism, as in the case of Byron. And we can't 
expect to get at this subtle spirit by studying isolated 
details, and arguing about them. My object in last 
lecture was to impress this fact upon you in the case of 
eighteenth -century poetry. There is a something in the 
spirit of eighteenth -century poetry which the critics of 
this century, broadly speaking, do not like. They com- 
plain that the eighteenth century is barren of true 
poetiy. And they often set to work to account for 
this by fastening on details of form, and diction, and 
imagery, and metre. Some say the barrenness is due to 
subservience to ancient rules, others to an exclusive am- 
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■ Ution after wittjr expression, others to a sJaviali attaoh- 
ment to ooe kind of metre. 

Now, ill the first place, I think thej' exaggerate the 
barrenness of the century. It is often spoken of as if 
Ltliere were no good poetry then, whereas it was only com- 
tparatively deficient in certain kinds. And, in liie second 
tpisoe, we do not eat iafac tori ly account for the deficiency 
gin certain kinds if we look at details by themselves. We 
St look at them in connection with the spirit of the 
iely for which Pope wrote. The spirit of this society 
laocounta not only for much that was in Pope's poetry, 
llrat also for much that was in the two following genera- 
P'tlons, because the traiiitiona of this society were main- 
tained after Pope's time, its spirit was transmitted as 
the dominant spirit in literature till the end of the cen- 
tury. There were revolts against it in the poetry of 
^ Thomson and Dyer, and Gray and Collins, and Bums 
and Cowper, hut, on the whole, it maintaini'd its hold. 
lu supremacy was not, indeed, shaken till Wordsworth 
•ad Byron raised the standard of rebellion, and the 
majority at once in fact, and gradually in open avowal, 
went over to them. 

Tlie Bootcty that imposed the laws of taste in poetry 

^in Pope's time was, as I said, an aristocratic society, 
■elf-ooDsoiously so, aa it could hardly fail to be when 
Ugh and low, rich und poor, were marked oS from each 
Oilier by such conspicuous differences of dress and 
toanoers as they moved about in their daily life. It 
waa Dot only self'Consoiously but supercilioasly aristo- 
r oratie. Sympathy with the simple feelings of unfashion- > 
ible folk waa rare in those day«. Xow, in such a society 
HIS ruling motive — except, of course, among persons of 
taloral hardihood or assured position in it — is fear of 
■vlgsrity, resulting in a disposition to treat as vulgar 
arbaterer is done by people outside llie pale of fashion. 
my details might be urged against this view.but I think 
t miut bo allowed that this is a very prevalent motlre. 



Let ua see, then, how this prevalent motive vonld 
operate on poetry, Buppoaiug the poet to be undei 



influence. It would affect both 1 
and his manner of treating them. 



e of subjects 
Nature, Pope said, 
IB " at once the source and teat of art." But Nature is 
a vague term, which each person intefjireta as meaning 
his own nature, and that must always be interpenetrated 
by the spirit of a man's social surroundings, the spirit 
prevalent among his companions. The Nature from 
which Pope chose his themes was either human nature 
as he saw it in fashionable society, or human nature so 
treated as not to offend their Busceplibilities, Pope's 
conception of Nature did not lead him to go, like 
Wordsworth, to simple country- people for his subjects, 
and for his diction to "the natural language of mau 
in a state of intense emotion." " True wit," he said, — 
by wit meaning poetic expression, — is "Nature to 
advantage dressed." This casual metaphor in the 
"Esaay on Criticism " takes us nearer to the centre 
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"•Then gentle SiJnc 
Eicrn&l blessiDgs oi 



^V So euuy a metamorpboels as this Pope would bave 
^^ despised, for the poetic dress of nature is esteemed 
according to the poet's originality and ingenuity in con- 
Btrncling it. Pope, on the contrary, would have required 
such an expression as only a man of genius could devise 
after much toil. lu a "Treatise on the Art of Sinking 
in Poetry,"^-one of the miscellanies publislicd conjointly 
by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthiiot, — you will find that Pope 
ridicules simple expressions and the raising of language 
above the vulgar style, enforcing his opinion by speci- 
mens of hatbos culled from the poets of the time ; e.g.: 
"Who knocks at the door?" becomes when raited 
above the vulgar: 

" For whom thus rudely plends my loud-tongued gate. 
That ho may enter t " 

or Theobald's elevation of "Open the letter "into the 
•oanding line, " Wax ! render up thy irnst." 

If yon look at Pope's poetry closely, you find that 
tboagh he avoided easy elevations be did tbink it neces- 
sary to use language which now seems affected and 
insincere. In this you see him influenced by the spirit 
of bis age. In his " Messiah," published in the i^>eC' 
la/or (May 14, 1712), and considered by critics of the 
time to he a very fine poem and an improvement on 
Isaiah, whose prophecy we think grand in its simplicity, 
vc clearly see this influence at work. For example, in 
laaiah (xli. 10)webave: " I will set in the desert the fir- 
tree, and the pine, and the box-tree together," while 
Pope describes the change as follows : 

" Waste, Kiindy vnllevs, once perplex'd wiih thorn. 
The ipicy flr nnil shapely box nilorn," 

For Isaiah's phrase " the suckling child " Popo has got 
I "tbe Bmiling infant," and the whole poem ia full of 
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Himilar examples. So, too, we find many examples of 
I bad taste in bis translation of Homer, for Pope con- 

fiidered it necesaaiy througli the wliole of tlaat work to 
I dress Homer to advantage for the fashionable society of 
I Queen Anne's lime. 

That society would have ridiuuled AcliilleR weeping 
I by the side of Thelis, and accordingly Pope " elevates " 
I the passage thus : 

" Far in tbo deep recesses ot the main, 
Where aged Ocean lioliis bia watery reign, 
The godJesa-molher heard. The waves divide ; 
And, like n mi.st, alie rose above the tide : 
Beheld him tnoiirniiig on the naked shores ; 
And thU3 the sorrows of \iln soul explores." 

Pope has not rendered the touching simplicity which 
Homer achieves without infringing, to our modern 
ideas, on the dignity of his heroic characters. In the 
case of minor poets of the time this elevation of diction 
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river's banks, waiting till the clothes should dry in the 
brightness of the sun. Anon, wlieti ttiey were satisfied 
with food, the maidens and tlie princess, they fell to 
playing at ball, easting away their tires, and among 
ihcm Nausicaa of the white arms liegan the song." 
Very different this from the grandiloquent version by 
Brome, which Popo approved by using it as bis own : 

" Then emulous, the roynl robes tlicy lave. 
And plunge tlie vestures iu thd cleunaiog wsve 
(Tlie vestures cteaoa'd, o'erspread Ilio ebtilj sand. 
Tbeir snowy lustre wbiteus all rlic slrunil !) 
Tbeii wltli asliurt repast relieve their t<iil, 
And o'er their limbs difTuso anibro&ial oil ; 
And while tbe robes imbibe the solar ray, 
O'er the green mend Ltie sporting virgins pUy 
(Their shining veils uubound). Along tbe skEea, 
Toss'd, and retoss'd, Uie ball incessant Bies, 
They sport, they feast ; Nauslcna lifts her voice, 
And, warbliog sweet, makes earth and heaven re}oiec." 

Willi the primitive enjoyment described by Homer 
tb« poet did not evidently eyrapathize. The character 
either of the poet or of his audience was at fault : 
either the poet was insensible to the charms of such 
pauagcs, or his audience would have conwdered iliera 
coarse. When the Queen Anne poets wrote for the 
stage, — which must appeal to the sympathies of a wide 
circle, — and not for fashionable soeiety, you find that 
Uie art of simple writing was not lost. Half consciously 
the poets wrote differently for different audiences. 
True, Addison's "Cato" is a splendid example of the 
■tilted style of llie period, but there are here and there 
decided exceptions. 

Gay'M songs, in plays addressed, as plays must be to 

Buooeed, to a wider circle tliuii the fashionable soeiety 

Lof the time, show that the art of simple writing was not 

In " 'Twas when the seas were roaring " (from 



"What d'ye Call It," 1715), and in "Black-eyed 

I Susan," ocuui' Buuh Iii)es as tljcse : 

" Cease, cense, thou cruel ocean, 
Auil let my lover real. 
Ah, wliftt's liy iroubled motion. 
To that within axj hreoEt ?" 

" So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
8hula close liis piniona to his breast 
(If cliance liis male's slirill cry he hear), 
Aud drops at once into her nest." 

Gay liad more of a gift for simple, fluent, easy, melo- 
I dioua Bong tlian any of his contemporaries. Yet, even 
1 in tliese, tliere is a touch of burlesqne, an accent of 
incGfity, in tiie poel'a assumed sympathy with the 
iple feelings of simple folk. In his " Pastorals " 
I Gay made broad fnn out of the superetitious igno- 
rance and coarse seutimeuta of ruelios : he had no 
I eye, as Wordsworth had, for the higher modes of feel- 
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alt read tliis charming poem, and have learned from 
yonr edition of it how it orifjiiiated in a yoiing lord's 
cutting otf u louk of a lady'ti liair ; how this led to a 
Goolneaa between the two families ; how Pope was 
asked to write a poem on the Hubject to smooth over 
tlie quarrel ; how the poem appeared iu 1712, and was 
expanded before 1714 to the form in which we have it. 
It is a different sort of theme from the technical essays, 
and the translations and imitations of Virgil and Ovid 
and Chaucer, in wliich Pope had hitherto exerted him- 
self — a theme directly suggested by the fashionable life 
of the time, by human nature as it lived and moved in 
the society of Queen Anne's days. Pope had a model 
in Boileau's " Lutrin," a model as regarded the form, 
bal the subject was fresh and new ; it came to hira from 
breathing life, and was not laboriously sought. 

Pope has been charged with gross impoliteness in 
writing such a poem ; indeed, M. Taine found in it a 
Aoarseness akin to Swift's. "Pope," wrote M. Taine, 
" dedicates his poem to Mrs. Arabella Fermor with 
every kind of compliment. The truth is he is not 
polite ; a Frenchwoman would have sent him back his 
book, and advised him to learn manners ; for one com- 
mendation of her beauty she would find t«n sarcasms 
upon her frivolity. . . fn England it was not found 
too rude. Mrs. Arabella Fermor was so pleased with 
the poem that she gave away copies of it. . . But 
tlie strangest thing is that this trifling is, for Frenchmen 
»t least, DO badinage at all. It is not at all like ligbt- 
ness or gaycty. Dorat, Gresset, would have been stupe- 
fied and shocked by it. We remain cold under its most 
brilliant hits, Xow and then at most a crack of the 
whip arouses us, but not to laughter. These caricatures 
■eem strange to tis, but do not amuse. Tlic wit ie no 
wit : all is calculated, combined, artificially prepared ; 
we expect flashes of lightning, but at the last moment 
,'they do not descend. . . We aay to oara^lves now 
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tliat we are in China : that so far from Paris and Vol- 
taire we mii^t be Biirprisef] at iiotiring ; t1)at these folks 
have ears different from ours ; and that a Pckin manda- 
rin vastly relisiies kettle-music. Finally, we compre- 
hend that, even in this correct age and this artificial 
poetry, the old Style of imagination exists ; that it is 
nourished, as before, by oddities and contrasts ; and 
that taste, in spite of all culture, will never become 
acclimatized ; that incongruities, far from shocking, 
delight it ; that it is insensible to French sweetness and 
refineraents ; that it needs a succeBsion of expressive 
figui-es, unexpected and grinning, to pass before it ; tljat 
it prefers this coarse cai-nival to delicate insinuations ; 
that Pope belongs to bia country, in spite of his classical 
polish and his studied elegancies ; and that his unpleas- 
ant and vigorous fancy is akin to that of Swift." 

This poem, which English critics of all schools agree 
in praising as a masterpiece of light, aiiy, gay extrava- 
gance — marum sal, as Addison called it, — strikes M. 
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mere matter of fact. The entire surrender of the female 
heart to little artifices for little ends does not' strike him 
at ludicroas. His delight in the finished picture, the 
eleganty graceful, captivating woman, hallows every 
ingredient used in the making of it. It is not polite to 
laugh at a woman. 



CHAPTER V 

A GEOUP OF EIGHTKKNTH-CESTUHT POETS 



Between the end of Pope's second period and the 
beginning of his third a new poet appeared, of a very 
different vein. 

It was in tlie last year of the reign of George I. that 
this fresh and powerful voice made itself beard in 
literature. A respectable clergyman of literary tastes, 
Mr. Whatley, chanced to take up a volame of poenia 
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bolh of tlie BuperstitiOQS atniospljere in wliich tlie poet 
was educated, and of the sen si live lie bb of the organiEa- 
tiun thut lie Inlicrited. Tbeie was a ghost in the parish 
of Soiithdean, and the minister was sent fur to lay it } 
I but no sooner had Eie begun bis exorcisin than it seeroed 
[ to him that he was slriiclc on tlie head with a bail of fire, 
and he never recovered from the shock. A man of euoh 
insc«plibilityand overpowering vividness of imagination 
waa fitting father to a poet. He bad literary neighbors 
also, like Pope's father, who encouraged his boy in verse- 
making. Tliero was Mr. Riccarton, minister of the - 
neighboring parish of Uohkirk, who wrote a poem on 
Winter,and is shown by that fact to have been likely to 
give tbe author of the "Seasons" an early bias toward 
the vein of sentiment and reflection that afterward took 
pooseasion of him. A neighboring laird, Sir W. Bennet 
r of Chesters, also took notice of the school-boy, invited 
Ibimlospend his summer holidays at his house, and, being 
W bimaelf an amateur of poetry, encouraged him to oom- 
pow verses. Thomson's juvenile verses must have been 
\ery clumsy compared with Pope's. We have a speci- 
men of them, published in the Ediuburgh Miscfllany in 
his twentieth year, when he had completed his course of 
trtadiei in Arts in the University of Edinburgh, in which, 
, vhile the language is rough, there is a certain force and 
I freshness of vision, an air of sincere delight in country 
t loenes, evidences of unaffected, loving observations of 
I eonotry sports. There is a story told of Thomson's 
■vpirillingness to leave Twccdside for the University, 
a sent to Edinburgh on hoi-seback with a servant, 
■ back before the servant, saying he could study 
!I on the braes of Sou'dean as in Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh, however, Tbomson had to go, and the 
whole family removed there on tlie father's sndden 
death. He was a student in Divinity till 172'!, and in 
veroly reproved by the Pro- 
of his imagination in an 
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exercise lecture on the 119tii Psalm. In Mavcti, 1725, 
armed with introductions from an anstocratic friend of 
his mother's, the Lady Grizel Baillie, he went in quest of 
Fortnne to London, where a college friend of his, David 
Mallet, was already settled as tntor in tbe family of the 
Duke of Montrose. Thomson also obtained a tutor- 
ship, — in the family of Lord Binning, son-in-law of hia 
Edinburgli patronesa, — but held it only fora few inonths. 
It Becma to have been in tlie neighborliood of Lord 
Binning's house at Barnet that the idea of writing a 
(loera on Winter first took shape in Thomson's mind. 
The ai>j>roacli of winter in 1T25 found him in circum- 
stances in which he needed all the consolations of a 
warm imagination. IIIb mother had died a few weeks 
after he parted from her at Leith, and be was himself 
in pecuniary straits, with but little prospect of realizing 
tbe hopes witb wbicli he had come to tbe capital. Read 
tbe opening lines of " Winter" witli this knowledge of 
tbe poet's circumstances, and you will see how natural 
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Trod the pure virgin-snows, myself as pure ; 
lliiUnl the winds roar, and llie big lorrenl huntt : 
Or Men [he deep-fermenling leinptst brew'd 
In the grim evening slty. Thus pass'd Uie lime 
Till through the lucid chnnilx-'rs o! the south 
Look'd uut the Jof ous Spring, louk'd out aud smiled." 
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^^■descriptive of inanimate natiive, — mast always bu more 
^^B or less dnll unless we have some clue to the mooi] of the 
^^Tlioet. The dt'scrlption then livoa for ua ae an exprea* 
^ tion of the writer'a ruling emotion ; it acquirea hiunan 
interoflt. Of course the human intt^rest of Tliomsou's 
L dcaeripiiona is not nlwaja due to the oolors thrown 
^^^npon them by his own hopes and fears for himself ; it is 
^^Konly passages here and there that iiave a direct bio- 
^^Pf raphical interest. The gloomy notes of the opening 
^ of bis poem on Winter are only significant of the mood 
in which he began tlie poem ; once fairly absorbed in 
his subject, be seems, as it were, to have been carried on 
tbe wings of imagination far above and away from 
Uie anxieties of hia own life, up into sublime contem- 
plation of the great forces of Nature, and into warm 
Sjnipaiby with the human hardships am) enjoyments, 
Wrrors aod amusements, peculiar to the season. When 
rbonuon is called a descriptive poet, it must bo remem- 
red that he not merely describes Nature witli the 
kmioute fidelity of a landscape painter; it ia always 
iKKture in its relation to man ; the ways and tbe feelings 
pof man have even greater interest for bim than the 
[ ebanging appearanuea of sky and earth and sea. llie 
of his extraordinary popularity is that he 
. describes in sonorous and dignified verse not only what 
1 alt men must see ax long as the seasons endure, but also 
[what all men must feel as long as they arc afFootod by 
L the changes of the seasons, and have hearts to feel for 
we another's joys and pains. 
■ The poem of " Wintor," publixhed in the spring of 
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1726, leaped at once into popularity. Two editiona were 
exhausted in a few luontbs. The freslineas of llie poeiu 
must liave helped it greatly with the fastidions coffee- 
house critics of the time. Nobody since Alilton had 
handled blank verse with such power. The subject 
also was fresh ; no poet since Milton liad lighted on 
such a theme for sublimity of imagination and breadth 
of human intereat. It came to Thomson quite spon- 
taneously ; from his own hardships to tiie general hard- 
ships of all living things in winter, and the efforts of 
man to make the most of the gloomy season, was a 
natnral transition ; and, coming to him as a happy 
thought, the subject was treated with genuine enthu- 
siasm. And if we look at the general structure of 
the poem, we see another thing that must have struck 
the critics of the time as a novelty. It was an innova- 
tion upon the classical structure. It does not follow 
any predetermined scheme or plan, beyond beginning 
" " ' , and ending with the 
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M last tlie roused -up rivet poura aloDg ; 

Realstlesii, roarlug, dreadful, down it comes 

Prom the rude uiouniaiii. and tlie tnos-sy wild. 

Tumbliug tlirough rocks abrupt, aud sounding tnr ; 

Tlien o'er the sanded vallej Boattug spreads. 

Calm, iluggish. silent : till again, coostratned 

Between two meeting hills, It bursts away. 

WbcD rocks and woods o'erbang ilic turbid atrfani ; 

Tliere gathering triple force, rapid and deep. 

It boils, and wheels, aud foams, and thunders through." 

Then follows the description of a etorin, preoedcd by 
xa invocation to the winds, in tlie style of personification 
now obsolete. It is obsolete ; not so the description of 
the Btonn itself. There ia a real picture before his 
roiDd'a pyc aa he deacribea ; and he is iiiteut above every 
thing in bodying forth this picture to his reader. 
Heightening the effect at the end by the addition of 
superstitious horrors may be said to be conventional : 

•■ Ye loo. ye winds t that now begin to blow 
With boistt^rous sweep. 1 raise my voice to ynti. 
Where are your stores, ye powerful beings 1 say. 
Where your aerial magazines reserved. 
To swell the brooding terrors of tlie storm T 
In what far distant region of the sky, 
Hush'd in deep tilcnre. sleep you when 'tis ralm T 

. . . Red fiery streaks 
Begin to flush around. Tlie reeling clouds 
8l«£ger with dirjij poise, as doubling yet 
Whlcli mnsler to obey ; while rising sluw. 
Blank, in the leoden-colour'd east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round ber blunted horns. 

. . . The cormomnt on high 
Wheels from the deep, and screams along the land. 
Loud shrieks the soaring hern ; and wlili wild wing 
The circling aen-fowl ciuve ihp flaky clouds. 

Meanwhile, the mountain bUlowi. to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swell'd. surge nboTC Bur)n: 
Burst Into chaos with tremendous runr, 
And aachariNl navlca from Uieii sutioa drive. 
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Wild US Uie winds across the howling waste 

Ot mighty waters. . . 

The wlilrlinjr lempest raves along the plaiu ; 

Aud on the cottage tiiulch'd, or lordl}r roof, 

Kecn-fesleuiDg, slialies them to (lie soliil base. 

Sleep frighted flies ; and round the rocking dome. 

For entrance eager, howls the s;iviigc blast. 

Then too, they say, llirougli all the burdened air. 

Long groans are heard, shrill sounds, and distant sighs 

That uttcr'd by the demon of the night. 

Warn the devoted wretch of woe and death." 

Thon lio imagines tim storm to subside at midiiiglit, 
ind givea liis midtiigbt reflections : 

'■ Nature's king, who ott 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone. 
And on the wings of the careering wind 
Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm ; 
Then straight, air. sea, aud earth, are hush'd at once. 

Now. while the drowsy world lies lost in slfcp. 
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. . . Down he sinks 
BeDMLti the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o'er all Ibe liitterness of deiilh. 
Mixed nith the tender anguisli Nalure shoolH 
Through tlie wrung bosom of the dying man ; 
Ills wife, his children, and his friends unaeen. 
In va,\a for him llie offlciotia wife prepares 
The Are fair-blaziog and the veslmcnl warm ; 
In THin his lilllc children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand tlieir sire 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas I 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall be behold. 
Kor friends, nor sacred home. On exery nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes ; shuts up sense : 
And, o'er his inmost vitaJs creeping cold. 
hnja him along (he snows, a stlCent^d corse. 
Stretched out, and bleitcliing In the northern blast. 

And here can I forget llic generous band. 

Who. touclied with human woe. redressive searched 

Into the horrors of the gloomj jail T 

To sons ot Mercy I yet resume the sonrcli ; 
Drag forth the legal monslers inlo Uglit, 
Wrench from their hands Oppresiioii't iron rod. 
And hid llie cruel (eel the pnins they give." 

The thouglil of this pathetic iiicidcnt leads him to 
reflect on the broad contraat between rich and poor ; 
[ ftad there next apjicars in bis poem the fivat notable 
reference in otir literature to tiie great humanitarian 
movement for reforming tbo liorrors of prison life, with 
which the name of Howard is associated. Winter 
Bcenes at home lead to winter scenes on the Alps, on thu 
Pyrenees and the Apennines, and he draws a ihrili- 
ing picture of the bandi> of wolves that prowl over 
the snowy wastes. Then be passes to his own ideal 
of enjoyment in winter, in k retrent 

" Between liie grvnning forest and the »honi." 

with obown books and chosen friends. Next he takes 
p winter enjoyments in the village and in the city, 
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pauiing by tlie way to denounce gaming, and eulogize 
Lord Cliesterlield. From tliia he retuniB to a descrip- 
tion of Nature under froBt, and games on tlie ice ; tliia 
leads him to winter in tlie Arctic regionfl, the life of the 
I^iplandei-s, the fate of Sir Hugh Willoughby the Arctic 
explorer, and the romantic career of Peter the Great. 
Then folloivs the thaw, and the concluding veflectioDs 
on human destiny. 

The beat of Thomson's "Seasons" is undoubtedly 
"Wiuter," though "Autumn " probably surpassea it in 
technical skill. He wrote more slowly and laboriously 
after his first success ; and there are more frequent 
traces in his other seasons of deliberate imitation of 
Virgil's " Georgica," and deliberate search for good 
descriptive topics. "Summer," the longest, appeared 
in 1727 ; " Spring " in 1728 ; and " Autumn " in 1730. 
The " Seasons," as now printed, contain many later 
revisions and additions, in some of which be had the 
assistance of Pope, 
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bispoetiofaouUj, or ftt beet robbed it of faalfitBBtrength. 
Ue bad written with comparatively cnconscious freedom 
bofore, with tbe victorious jo j of reacliing and even sur- 
pusitig bis brigliiest ideals of poetic aohieveinent ; con- 
tact with a. moie critical society, and more exacting 
standards of literary finiali, seems to have bred self-dis- 
trust. Id compliance with tlie taste of liia new com- 
panions, be became more ambitious of displaying his 
learning, and chose topics in whicli it was easier than 

^ia tbe description of the " Seasons " to show an acquaint- 
«no« with history and political philosophy. He used Lis 
jnetrical power also in tbe service of politics. His first 
political venture, "Britannia," published in 1729, when 
the nation was intensely eicited over attempts by Spain 
lo challenge oar then newly won dominion of the seas, 
was immensely popular. But it owed its success to its 
opportuneness, rather than to its power, tliongb its 
strains were ardent and vigorous enough. We are apt, 
perhaps, to underrate the force of Thomson's patrioUo 
verses, from forgetting that be did much to foster the 
national sentiment, and was the original author of many 
expressions that have since become the commonplace 
. expressions of that sentiment. Some lines sound like 
|Terjr hackneyed stump declnmnlion, but they liad more 
kbeart and meaning in the month of the poet of the first 
l^neration of Driliah ascendancy, when Britain, consolt- 
' dftted by the union of the Kingdoms, and by tbe Treaty 
of Utrecht, acknowledged victor in the protracted 
straggle for tbe empire of the seas and of the new 
worlds, was glowing with the intoiication of newly 
ftoqnired power. But Thomson's next and much longer 
political poem, " Liberty " (nu-l), in which be narrated 
Ibe career of this fjotldess, and dcscHlied the glories that 
■be created in Greece and Rome, before fixing her home 
in Britain, fell flat, thongh the composition of it was his 
L-ehlef l.ibor for three years. This was the poem wbiofa 
\ Johnson owns he could not finish ; and about whiob a 
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contemporary wit remarked tbat the poet "had taken a 
liberty which was not agreeable to Jiritannia in any 
season." Tliomson also wrote for the stage, but witliout 
success, his one memorable trinmph being the song of 
" Rule Britannia." Although Thomson published some- 
times by aubscription, he made but a poor income out 
of his poetry, and he was unfortunate in his sinecurci:. 
Lord Chancellor Talbot, whose son he had accompanied 
as tutor to Italy, made him Secretary of Briefs in thu 
Court of Chancery, and he held this office for rather more 
than three years {December, IT33, to February, 1737), 
losing it on the death of his patron. The Prince of 
Wales gave him for some years a pension of one hun- 
dred pounds, but withdrew it in a pet. From 1744 till 
his death he held the sinecure office of one of the Com- 
missioners for the Leeward Islands. 

Thomson must be acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest of our minor poets — i. e., of those that are 
ranked next to the great names of Chaucer, Spenser, 
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word or two on another poet, also nonrislied by 
indaences outside Pope's circle, but, unlike Thomson, 
never bronght within that circle, John Dyer. He was 
tbc son of a Welsh solicitor, but abandoned the law 
himself for painting and poetry, and in his early man- 
hood apparently wandered about South Wales as an 
itinerant painter, rhyming as ho went. He was born 
in the same year with Thomson, and his first and best 
poem, "Grongar Hill," appeared in hev/'ia'a Misceliany 
in 1728, in the same year with Thomson's "Winter." 
It is a sweet little descriptive poem, in the four-ao- 
<wnt measure of Milton's "L'Atlegro," as pure and 
fresh and clear in its vision of natural objects aa any 
thing written by any of the Lakers, and exquisitely 
moBioal in ita numbers. It is Wordaworthian also in 
its moralizing : 

" And see the rivere how they run 
Tliiuugh woods tiod meads. !□ sliaile and sua I 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life, to endless sleep 1 
Thus is Nature's vesture wrought 
To instruct our wandering tijouglil ; 
Thus abe dresses green nnd gay, 
To disperse our cares away. 
Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landscape tire the view I 
The (ountaiu'e fall, the river's flow. 
The woody vsllcys, warm and low ; 
The windy sunimlt, wild and bigli. 
Roughly rushing on the sky 1 
The pleasant seat, the ruin'd lower. 
The naked rocV. the shady bower ; 
The town aud village, dome and form, 
Koch give eiicli a doiihle charm. 
A< iHiirls upon on .£tUlop's ann. 

8oc on the muuntala's soulbem ilile. 
Where the prospect opens wide. 
Where the evening gilds Uie tidu. 
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How close and siuftll ibe hedges l!e ! 
What atreaka of meadows crosa the eye I 
A step, metbijika, may pass the Blreivm — 
Bo little distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake Uie picture's face. 
Ejeil through Hope's deludiug glass ; 
As yon summita soft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which to those who journey nenr, 
Barren, browo, and rough appear ; 
Still we Ireod llie same coarse way ; 
The prcstut's still a cloudy day." 

Id the course of Iiia watidevings as a. painter Dyer 
I went to Rome, and on his return in 1740 publialied a 
I poem called " The Ruins of Rome." It is in blank 
I verse, most musical in its rhythm, and exquisitely deli- 
I cate and precise in pfavase and epithet ; but its declania- 
I tory apostrophes and exclamations strike us now as 
what antiquated ; and its moralizing vein of melan- 
I choly sentiment may be said to have been su))erseded 
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a relam to Englani] Dyer entered tlie Church, and 
i-cappeared seventeen years later witli another poem, 
also in blank verse, "Tlio Fleece." The first lines will 
give you an idea of the subject : 

" The care of sheep, llie lal>ours ot the loom. 
And arts of tnule, I sing." 

Thia poem, and Somerville's " Chase," a didactic poem 
on hunting (1T35), may be numbered among the dia- 
ountive didactic poems called into being by the success 
of Thomson's " Seasons." Where Dyer treats of soils, 
and pastures, and breeds of sheep, and prohibitive legis' 
Utiou against the export of woo], and fulling, and weav- 
ing, and dyeing, and the foreign trade in wool, he becomes 
more technical than most readers of poetry are prepared 
for ; hut intermixed with these technicalities are aome 
of the most exquisite passages of description in the 
language. Yon can eanily get at them by means of the 
argnment. If all the four books had been like these, we 
could understand Akenside's saying " that he would 
regulate his opinion of the reigning tasite by Dyer's 
•Fleece'; for if that were ill received, he should not 
think it any longer reasonable to expect fame from 
excellence." 
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CHAPTER VI 
POPE — con tinued 

AB A SATmiST AND MORALIBT — FAILn&E CT EPIC F0ETR7— " THB 
DONaAD"— "EfiaAY OK UAH" 

We liave to deal to-day with Pope as a sntirist and a 
moralist. Hia "Diinciad" (1728), liia "Essay on Man " 
(1732-31), " Moral Essays" (1735), and Iiis "Imitations 
of Horace" (1733-37) were tlie great literary events 
of llie fifteen years after tbe publication of Tljonison'a 
" Seasons," and showed llie anthor in a new vein. They 
were a series of surprises as far as Pope was concerned, 
works that liis previous performances Iiad not prepared 
lie to expect. 
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^^ic wai tbe greatest work that a. poet could ac- 
Kieompliali ; wby, tben, when he was free to choose, did 
\be not undertake such a work ? 

To answer this we have to look both to Pope's 
Iflharacter and to his circurostances. He toyed with the 

■ idea of writing a great epic. He totd ijpence that be 
I b>d it all in hU head, and gave him a vague sketcli of 

tbe subject and plan of it, but he never put any of it 
on paper. This indecision was partly due to bis char- 
acter and partly to his circumstanceB, Partly he shrank 
from the labor, and partly be was turned aside by cir- 
cuiQBtances to other labors which fully occupied his 
energies. One reason wby great epics are rare is that 
itbe coniposiiion of them, in addition to imaginative 
Kgenins and genius for rhythmical expression, demands 
Bun intellectual slaying power and energy of will such 
ni are rarely found in human beings with or without 
lithe poet's special gifts. lU'tiect for a moment on tbe 

■ Iniellectual force that a ))oet must exert in writing a 
P tragedy. To give moving expression to a single tragic 
, ntnation, to imagine and body forth in lan<;uage that 
I all men feel to be true to nature the changes of passion 
I in the heart of one character in one of tbe scenes in 

"Macbeth," or " Hamlet," or "Othello," so that not a 
I line shall ring false, n'quircs no ordinary intellectual 
I «oneentration ; but to eiliibit in a succession of scenes, 
[wob profoundly wrought out, a progression of events 
r toward a tragic catastrophe, bringing many agencies to 
I liear, and assigning to each its right influence, giving 
\ voice to many and various passionate emotions, sustain- 
I log at every moment and gradually deepening tbe 
I interest of the hearer, observing tbe hundred conditions 
r of tragic effect — this puts an immensely greater strain on 
t tlie strength uf intellect and will. Unless the poet goes 
I right by a sort of instinct, borne along in a rapturous de< 
Klight with each triumphant step, he must collapse ; but 
^kstinct in this case is only another name for intellect, 
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one, however, that can hold in its grasp at once and sat- 
isfy at once the conflicting claims of a miiUilude of condi- 
tions whicli a weaker intellect can grasp only one by one, 
and can never fully reconcile, because it can never bring 
them all together. It may be doubted whether the 
strain is equally great in epic, because the difficulties do 
not occur with the same cumulative importunity; they 
admit of being vanquished, if not singly, at least in 
smaller detachments. Still, even in epic, the strain is 
such as few men in the history of literature have proved 
equal to, though multitudes have tried. Now, Pope, as 
you know, was not constitutionally a strong man. I 
am not here speaking of mnscnlar strength, but of 
eonstitutiotial strength. His life, as he said in the 
prologue to his " Satires," was one long disease. It has 
always been a matter of wonder that, to nse Air. Leslie 
Stephen's phrase, he got as much work out of his frail 
body as he did. One of the secrets of his endurance 
was that he worked in comparative tr.inqnillity. He 
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of tlje one that lie had planned was the legendary 
Bmtus, the Trojan colonizer and name-father of Britain, 
llie invention of the fertile romancers of the twelfth cen- 
tnry. Pope proposed to describe how he established 
civil and ecclesiastical order in England — a theme, you 
will observe, that could have been treated in t^old blood. 
We have probably not lost mnch from bis never Laving 
carried out this design. It may bo doubted whether lie 
had the intellectual strength for a great epic, though in 
the " Eloisa and Abelard " he showed himself capable of 
dealing powerfully with a single tragical situation. 

But DOW to consider the circumstances that diverted 
faim from attempting such .in epic as he was capable of, 
and led him into the walks of satire, in which for keeii- 
nesa and brilliancy of point he has never been surpassed. 
Imitating the epic style, we must ask our Muse of 
IJterary History : " Tell me, O Muse, what dire offence 
moved the great Pope to maku war upon the little 
dunces. Who were the dunces, and what had they done 
to provoke his ire, so that lie Bpent some years in com- 
peting an elaborate poem designed to subject tbem to 
everlasting ridicule ? " 

The history of the ' Dunciad,' " Johnson says in his 
Life of Pope," " is minutely related by Pope himeelf, 

a dedication which he wrote to Lord Middlesex in the 
ifl of Savage." According to this account, the origin 
of the poem was very simple. Po]>o and one or two of 
lis intimate friends, notably Swift and Arbutlinot, wero 

!at connoisseurs of good pnetry, and one of their 

iTorite amusements, — they bad formed a little chib for 

tb« purpose in the reign of Anne, fifteen years before 

'lb publication of the " Dunoiad," — was to make fun of 

' poetry. With this view the intimates had together 
imposed a "Treatise on Tiathns.nr the Art of Sinking," 

which they collected and invented superlative speoi- 

ins of mixed metaphors, preposterons similes, and 
generally of the bombut and cxtnivagance and inanity 
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of bad poetry, and classified bad poets according to 

their eminence in tlie various arts of debasing instead of 
elevating tlieir Bubjects. These specimens of the bad 
they ascribed to various letters of tfae alphabet, most of 
them taken at random. Well, no sooner was the treatise 
published than llie infatuated scribblers proceeded to 
take the letters to themselves, and in revenge to fill the 
newspapers with the most abusive falsehoods and scur- 
rilities they could possibly devise, "This gave Mr. 
Pope the thought that he had iiow some opportunity of 
doing good by detecting and dragging into light these 
common enemies of mankind," who for years had been 
anonymously asperaing almost all the great characters 
of the age. Thoir persistent attacks upon himself had 
given him a peculiar right to tbeir names — and so he 
wrote the " Dunciad." 

In might seem, then, that the Miise of History had 
nothing to tell, but she is an inquisitive Muse, and she 
has not remained satisfied with Mr. Pope's account. If 
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character, and will have it that he was cssentialtj vin- 
tlictive and malignant. This view is that Popt^'s 
motives for writing the " Dunctad " were purely spiteful 
and peraooal ; that as soon as his hands were free from 
his translation of Homer, and his independence secured 
by the profits of that work, he proceeded to settle old 
scores with those who had not spoken as favorably as ho 
liked aboat his poetry. There is strong justification for 
tbia view in the fact that the most prominent persons 
ridiculed in the " Dunciad'* can bo shown to have given 
bim offence, Theobald or Tibbald, the original hero of 
the poem, had criticised his edition of Shakespeare, as 
b« thought, insolently. Cibber, in whose favor Tibbald 
was subsequently deposed, — the " Dunciad" received 
many alterations and additions after its first issue, — bad 
ridiculed a play in which Pope in his earlier days bad 
BOiao share, and had retaliated on the first mention of 
his name in tho " Dnuoiad." Dennis was an old enemy. 
Liotot, the publisher, had accused him of unfair prac* 
tic«a in the division of the profits of the "Odyssey," 
wliioh proved less successful than the " Iliad." And «0 
on. You will find the details in any edition of the 
"Dunoiad," most fully in tho recent edition by Mr. 
Conrthope, who has succeeded Mr. Elwiu in the task 
begun by Croker. Indeed, it was not denied by Pope 
that the men satirized had previously attacked liim ; it 
was opetily avowed, and specimens of their attacks were 
prefixed to his own complete edition ; it was these 
attacks, he said, that had given him a right to make use 
of the names of his assailants. 

Was it, then, personal spite, the vindiotiveness of 
l^oaoded vanity, as some critics think, or was it, as he 
professed himself, "the thought that he had now some 
opportunity of doing good," that moved Pope to write 
tile " Dunciad "? Tho truth probably lies between the 
two views. Both motives may have operated, as well aa 
third Dot ao obvious — aa unscrupolous love of fun, and 
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delight in the creations of a humorous imagination. 
Certainly, to represent the " Dunclad" as tlie outcome 
of mere pevBonal spite is to give an exaggerated idea of 
the malignity of Pope's disposition, and a wrong im- 
pression of his character. He was not a morose, savage, 
indignant satirist, but airy and graceful in his malice, 
writing more in fun than in anger, revengeful, per!ia]>s, 
and excessively sensitive, but restored to good-humor as 
he thought over his wrongs by the ludicrous conceptions 
witli which he invested his adversaries. We do not feel 
the bitterness of wounded pride in his writings, but the 
laughter with which that pride was consoled. He loved 
his own comic fancies more than he hated his enemies. 
His fun at the expense of his victims was so far cruel 
that he was quite regardless of their sufferings, probably 
enjoyed them ; but it was an impish and spi-ite-like 
cruelty, against whicli we cannot feel any real indigna- 
tion, because it is substantially harmless, ivhile its in- 
B antics never fail to amuse. And, in ejtttiiiation 
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with a moral purpose — tbe chaBtisement of men worthy 
of chastiscmeat. The " Epistle to Aibnthnot," I believe, 
really represents his permanent attitude of mind, the 
stable condition in which his mind rested when it had 
recovered from any passing derangement of its equilib- 
rium. 

It haa been said that to thoroughly enjoy the "Duq- 
ciad " one would have to give as much time to the study 
of it as the author gave to its composition. That, of 
course, is an exaggeration ; still, to appreciate the full 
force of every hard hit and uly pinch, even with the help 
of Mr, Courthope's ample commentary, would doubtless 
require long and laborious study. If you have leisure 
(or it, it might be worih while, because in the process 
you would get an intimate knowledge of political aod 
literary life in Loudon in Pope's time, and it is always 
interesting to know how people lived in circnmstances 
different from our own. This is one of the most barm- 
leas ways of indulging that love of gossip which is 
de«p1y rooted in most human beings. 

But without mastering all the details we may enjoy 
the " Dunciad " simply as a work of humorous imagina- 
tion, the only drawback being tbe tendency of the 
U]thor*s imagination to carry him into physically dis- 
gusting incidents. Pope's original design seems to have 
been to describe the progress of Dulness from ancient 
to his own generation, ascribing all the disasteis 
that happened to learning, such as the burning of the 
Library of Alexandria and the irruption of the QotJis 
into the Uoman empire, as due to the settled aod 
resolute boatility of this goddess, licut upon restoring 
tbe dominion that she held while the intellectual world 
•till in chaos. In this history he could find oppor- 
tanitics for ridiculing the so-called dunces of his own 
time by describing them and their works as instmmonta 
in the hands of the goddess Dnlness for aooomplishing 
'■her purpose. This was probably the germ, the first 



thought, of the poem ; bo that the third book, from 
1, 70 onward, was probably the first pait thought of, 
if not actually the first composed. But the germ grew 
in Pope's mind ; and now this histoi-yof the reign of 
Diilncsa upon earth appears only as a prophecy made 
to the hero of the poem. Book I. describes the abode 

I and the surroundings of Dulness in mock-heroic style, 
t with real splendor of imagination ; the goddess 
a wreathed in clouds in a certain part of the city of 

I London, with her Prime Ministers and all the products 
of her leaden inspiration round her. Then the hero, 
Cojjey Cibber, is described offering prayers and sacrifices 
to the goddess. She hears him and can-ics him off to 
r saci'ed dome, and anoints and proclaims htm King 
of the Dunces, Book II. describes the games held in 
honor of his coronation, a burlesqno of the heroic cus- 
tom. Much of this you had better skip ; but toward 

I the end there is an account of a reading match among 
■ritics that is very amusing. Book III. is chiefly occu- 



" More Bite li&d spoke, but ;awn'cl. All anture nods : 
What mortal cao resist the ynwn of gods ? 
CburchcB and chapeU lostntill; it reached ; 

{St. James's flrsl, for leaden G preuched) ; 

Then catch'd the schools ; the hall scarce kept anake -, 

The cooTocalion gap'd, but could not apcilk : 

Lost was Uie nation's sense, nor could be found, 

While the long solemn unlsuo went round ; 

Wide, &nd more wide, it spread o'er all the realm ; 

Ev'n Palinurus nodded at the helm ; 

The vapour mild o'er each commitiee crept ; 

L'Qilnished treaties in each o£Bce slept ; 

And cbieQcsB uroiies doled out the campaign ; 

And Davies yawned tor orders on the maio.' 

Apart from the mere persoDaliues of tbe poem, most 
of the Diincea satirised are types that reappear in every 
Mge. On this ground sonio critics claim for the poem 
a universal utility, and praise Pope for faaving rendered 
permanent service in the warfare of true literature 
agaioat counterfeit. This fanlaetio Pope showed him- 
self perfectly sensible that, in so far as concerned the 
snnihilatioD of Duncei, his work had been written in 
I Tftin. Even of the men ridiculed by name, Pope says : 

" You think this cruel 7 Ukc it for a rule 
No creature smarts so little as a. foci. 
Who shames a scribbler f breaks one cobweb thro' 
Ho spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anow : 

Throned io the centre of his thin dGsigns, 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. 
Whom have I hurt f has Poet yet or Peer, 
Lost the arih'd eyebrow, or ParmMdan sneer ? "' 

And if this was trno of the Dunces expressly ridiculed, 

who is likely in after generations to take their characters 

■ to himself? Mr. Courthopc apccifiva three classes of 

I Dunces in the porm : the antliora of personal scurrilities 

r in the journals of the day, who took great liberties with 

eminent names, in the same ooarse vein in which Pope 



I replied to tbem ; the party jonmaliata, whom Pope, 
I as a member of the Opposition, considered to be in 
DiiDisterial pay ; and pedantic scholars, antiquaries, and 
I naturalists. In the pursuit of ridicule Pope was not 
I particular about truth to nature, and there are two men 
I in particular whose place in the " Dunciad " has generally 
I been considered absurd. Gibber and Bentlcy, the great 
I classical scholar. Cibher was a papular actor, and he 
I protested that his greatest enemy could not call him 
I dull ; he was nothing if not lively. But Pope did not 

an by dull the opposite of lively. Dulncss, he says 

bis lines about Gibber : 

"Dulness wiili transport eyed the lively dunce, 
Remembering aho herself waa pertness once." 

J It is not, indeed, easy to say what he did mean by dull, 

I except uninteresting to himself. The story is told of 

1 him that he once fell asleep at his own dinner-table 

when the Prince of Wales was talking to him about 
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»ni Arbathnut. Then there are the theological and 
moral oon trove rales. OnG little circumstance that ha§ 
not Iweii remarked probably contributed to set Pope at 
work in this new direction. In the year in which he 
6ni8hed his "Odyssey" Young, afterward the author 
of "Night Thoughts," published a satire called "The 
XTiiiversal Passion, or The Love of Fame." It is a very 
nneqnal production, but it was immensely popular for a 
time. This may have excited Pope's emulation, more 
particularly seeing that the satirist — Pope having then 
been engaged for ten years on Homer — asked, Wliy 
■lumbers Pope ? 

As regards the substance. If jou \riBh to make a 
study of the " Essay on Man," which professes to fur- 
nish in verse a system of natural theology, I would 
rooommeiid yon to Mark Pattison's edition. Moral 
maxims tend to become antiquated. Pope's are old 
enough to be comraon]>tace, but not old enough to be 
quaint. In the " Moral Essays " the one you may per- 
haps find the most interesting is that on "The Cliar- 
acters of Women." His standpoint ia stated with per- 
fect candor in the opening lines : 

" Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
' Host women bave no cliorBCters bi ntl.' 
Halter too soft a Instiog mark to bint. 
And beat dUlfogulsbcd by black, brown, or fair." 

I And again in the linea : 

" Id men, we various ruling pasilons find -. 
In women, two nlmiM divide the kiad ; 
Those, only fix'il. Ibey flrel or lost oboy, 
The love of {'It^nHuru, and the love of «way." 

In these statements Pope repeats a commonplace of 

Kbu day, and if objection be taken to them, we must bear 

D mind thxt we are not to look lu satire for sober, strict 
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I truth, but rather for brilliant paradoxes. The theory of 
1 Rnling Passion is probably a correct ooe, and it has 

I been misunderBtood by adverse critics. Macaiilay, in 
i essay on Mme. D'Arblay, calls it a silly notion, his 

I own theory being tliat each man is a compound of 
H often at war with one another, one having the 

I ascendancy sonietimc!i, and sometimes another, each 
uppermost by turns like the spokes of a riiiining wheel, 
or the sails of a windmill, or balls playing in a fountain. 

I Where is Shvlock's ruling passion ? he asks. Or 

I Othello's? or Henry V.'s? 

The theory is declared to be at variance with the 
iiversity of nature. Rightly understood, it was not so. 

I Its advocates only contended that, however various 
noight be the passions of mankind, however often they 
might come in conflict, still there was one before which, 

I when it came to a fight, every other yielded. Under- 

I standing the theory in this way, we should have no 

I hesitation in saying that Shylock had a ruling passion — 
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kindy whose ruling passion is selfishness tempered by 
sympathetic impulse, and fear of what people will say 
and do. That this is the right interpretation of the 
theory you can prove by taking Pope's examples. It 
explains a man's sinsrulariticR ; gives unity to his pecul- 
iarities as distinguished from others. 



CHAPTER Vn 

POKTBT BETWEEN POPE AND COWFBB 



I PROPOSE to-day to ran rapidly over tlie poetry of 
the forty years, rouglily speaking, between Pope and 
Cowper, Crabbe ami Hums, dii-eiJing more particularly 
on tlie poetry of Gray and Collins, This period la 
generally and justly regarded as one of the most barren 
in oar literature. The poems that have any interest, 
except for the antiquary, are few and far between. 
Collins and Gray wrote very little, very much less than 
poets of equal rank in literature: the or 
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intimate companionB of public men, took sides in party 
conflicts, and kept in view the asHistaiice of their friends 
at least as mttcli aa the SBtisfaclion of the poetical aspira- 
tions of their readers. Glover's hero was I^oiiidas, the 
Spartan king who Bacrificed himself at Thermopyla to 
hold in check the Persian invaders of Greece ; and the 
grasping tyrant Xerxes was the great enemy against 
whom the liero hud to contend. But Glover the poet 
was an ally of the politicians opposed to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and one of the accusations against this Minister, 
urged moat persistently by the Opposition to drive him 
from power, was that he truckled to the power of Spain, 
meekly negotiating and compromising British intcrestB 
when a true patriot would have had recourse to war. 
Hence when Glover wrote in denunciation of the power 
of Persia, it was the power of Spain that lie had in his 
mind's eye ; and when he eloquently ei]Kiunded through 
Spartan senators the trne itaty of a patriot, the readers 
were expected to apply this as an argument against Sir 
Robert Walpole. "The plan and purpose of 'Leoni- 
das,' " it was said, " is to show the superiority of freedom 
over slavery, and how much virtue, public spirit, and 
liberty are preferable both in their nature and effects to 
riches, luxury, and the insoleoce of power." Incidentally 
the poet fonnd opjioitunity to discuss many of the burn- 
ing questions — treatment of the non-combatanls in war, 
■nperiority of a citiEcn army over mercenaries. " Leoni- 
du" bad thus great temporary popularity. Viewed 
■imply as an artistic production, its great novelty wu 
that, although professing to be a great epic, it had no 
mpernatural machinery. " Never was an epic poem," 
Iiord Lyttelton wrote, " which had so near a relation to 
eommon-sense. Ho has neither fighting gods nor scold- 
ing goddesses ; neither miracles nor eiichantmenta ; 
neither monsters nor giants in liis work ; but whatever 
human nature can afford that ts moat astonishing, m^ 
Telloas, and sublime." The metre of the poem was 
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iilank vei-Be, modelled on Tliomson's. But in tlie labored 
descriptions of ocencry be is mndi less definite in his 
pictures tlian Thomson ; in fact, Glover's dcscriptionfl 
bIiow all the faults of the conventional style : 

" Tlie plain beyond Thermopylie is girt 
Half round by mouDlains, lialf by Kepliine laved. 
The arduous ridge is broken deep iu clerts 
Whicli open cliAnnels to pellucid strearos 
In rapid flow sonorous. Chict in fame, 
SporcheM, boasting once hia poplars tail, 
Foams down a stony bed. ThToiigkont thtfaf 
Of tbis broad champaign, numberless are pitched 
Barbarian lenK Along the -winding flood 
To ricli Tlieasalia's conflnes tliey extend, 
Tliey fill the vullics, IbIc profusely blest 
In Nature's vary'd beauties." 

Then after enumerating the slinibs, flowerets, iry, lawn, 
poplar groves torn up, cut down, trampled by tlie bar- 

barian invaders, he 
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tAin vague frikmcwork of scenery, but when tlio puet 
comes to details, Ije puts us oS witU conventional oft- 
repeatetl phrascM for natural grandcurB and beanties — 
tbe laving Neptuiit?, nrduons ridges, pellucid and 
sonorous streanin, wiudiitg floods, Nature's varied 
beauties, downy moss, retreats (lelectable, grots, sylvan 
■trnctnre. bowcm, and cooling dells. The i«>et, in 
short, oidy gives as niiisiciit phrases for what the senses 
find in nature, thus dressing these ebamts to advan- 
tage ; there is nothing in his landscapes of the life that 
tbe human imagination in moments of czcilt-mont is 
apt to ascribe to tlie face of Nature. Read the Prologue 
to act iv. of " Henry V." and you will understand tbe 
difference. 

There is one poem of Glover's, — "London, or ibe 
Progress of Commerce," — that illustrates tbe fashion- 
able poetical style of tlie Queen Anne time — the prev- 
alent idea as to how Niitui'e was to bo dressed to 
advantage. As a London merchant. Glover no doubt 
felt his heart swell within him as be looked at the 
bustle of many nations on the London wharves, and saw 
ships from luany distant regions crowding up the 
Thames. How did he give expression to this exalution 
of mind? Ho could not present the coarse and vulgar 
details of trade to a fine Queen Anne gentleman ; be 
asks his reader to look at them thron<(h a fine allegorical 
veil, transports us to the regions of mythology, and 
gives a long narrative of a love affair between the seji- 
god Neptune and the nymph named Phcenice, the 
guardian spirit of the Phoenicians. Tbe beautiful 
nympb Commerce was the offspring of this Union. 
This is the poet's way of i-elating the prosaic fact that 
the Phoenicians were the first great tradeni by sea ; and 
the events in the subsequent history of Commerce are 
given as incidents in the life of the nymph Commerce, 
from her cradle and numery tilt the time when she fixed 
her aboda in Great Bril^in. 
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Among tlie followers of Pope in Salii'e there is only 
one name of distinction, Samnel Johnson, afterward 
the great proae moralist, critic, and lexicographer. The 
critic made his mark in literature by a poem ; but he is 
one of the exceptions to the saying th»t the critics are 
the men who have failed in literature, for his imitation 
of Juvenal was a hudccbs. It was natural that Johnson 
should choose Juvenal as his model while Pope adopted 
the style of Horace. Horace was the gay, light-hearted 
satirist of the foibles of tiie literary and fashionable 
society of Rome ; whereas Juvenal took a more stern 
and gloomy view of life, lashed the vices of his age in 
a spirit of moral indignation, contrasted the miseries of 
the poor with the ostentatious splendor of the rich in 
Boman society, and denounced beartleesneBs, dishonesty, 

I sycophancy, — all the vices of a wealthy and showy 
civilization, — with bitter and unsparing scorn. There 
was nearly as much difference between them as between 

I Tom Moore and Carlyle, Pope, himself in easy circum- 
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even might be said lo have aiirpasaod Pope, if Pope's 
object hftd been merely to imitate the ancient Roman. 
Johnson ia at more puiiis to find exact modern parallels 
to t)i« ancient situations, and is always felicitous in tlie 
turn he gives to Juvenal's phrases. But the truth is 
that he went to work rather as a scholar than as a 
satirise. Indignation at the vices Batirized was much 
less a motive with him than the scholar's ambition to 
make a clever adaptntion of the original. Hence, 
although hia "London" attracted some attention, and 
Pope, always generous as well as right in his judg- 
ments of genuine literary merit, prophesied that the 
author would not long remain unknown, there was littl« 
real vitality in the poem. It was really an imitation, 
owing much of its interest to the original, and often 
appearing destitute of motive ^hen not read in con- 
nection with the original. Pope's so-called imitations, 
on the other hand, are equally interesting to the reader 
whether or not he is acquainted with Horace ; the 
reader perlinps may get additional pleasure from observ- 
ing the cleverness of the parallel, bnt the satire has 
independent point and relish. There is more of John- 
son's genuine sentiment tn the " Vanity of Human 
Wishes," another imitation of Juvenal, published ten 
years later. 

For eminence in poetry, novelty and distinction are 
first requisites ; and during Pope's closing years the 
only poets that began to show capability of poetic work 
that should he at once distinctive in power or spirit and 
high in quality were Gray and Collins. The great 
novttlty of their work as compared with Pope's was that 
it was lyrical ; tbcy wrote mostly in that form of 
poetry wliich is called the Ode. 

You are doubtless familiar with some, at least, of 
Qray'fl poems. You ntl know the " Elegy." But tie 
" Elegy " was not the wurk vn which he moat prided 
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himself, or upon wliic1i he would Lave ileeireil his rank 
as a poet to be adjudicated. It was iHstantaneouBly, 
and has always since been, populai', but he considered 
that the popularity was due to the subject as much as 
to the art of tlie poet. The " Ode on the Distant 
Pi-oapect of Eton College," the "Hymn on Adversity," 
the "Progress of Poesy," and "The Bard," were Ms 
niasterpiecca in point of artistic conatruction. It may 
increase your interest in them if I point out a few 
respects in which these lyrics differ from other lyric 
poetry in our language—-!, e., poetry in which the poet 
gives expression directly to emotion, instead of describ- 
ing outward nature, or narrating events, or putting 
words into the moutlts of characters whose actions are 
represented on the stage. 

But, perhaps, I had better speak of Collins fii'st, as lie 
is less known, and there is one poem of his which I can 
confidently recommend to you as certain to yield you 
the highest de!iL,'ht, if vou take the trouble to master its 
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booksellers lia<l lUUc e m ploy men t ; uiid as lie ba<] hut 
Kcnnly niL-aiiN of subsifltencc except by bis pen, be gave 
way in tbe stniggtu Tor existence ; lie bore up for a 
little against clouds tbat be felt to be gatbering on bia 
reason, vas confined for some time in a madbouse, and 
died, at tbe age of thirly-nine, in the year of Biirna's 
birtb, 1T59. 

Collins is best knon-n by bis Ode on "Tbe Passions," 
but incomparably liis flncat and most distinctive work is 
tbe "Ode to Evening." The superior popularity of 
"Tlie Passions "is easily explained. It niigbt be recited 
at a penny reading, and every line of its strenuous 
rbetoric would tell ; every touch would be at once 
appreciated. But llie beauties of the "Ode to Evening" 
are of & much stronger kind, and the structure of it ts 
infinitely more complicated : 

" If aught of oalen stop, or paslora) song. 
May hope, clinste Eve, la soolhc Iliy modest ear, 
Like thy owu solemn springs , 
TLy springs, anil dying gslcs ; 

" Now air is husb'd, save where the weak-ej'd bni. 

With short, shrill shriek flits by on Icnthern niug, 

Or when the beetle winds 

His small bul sullen horn, 

" As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path. 
Against the pflgriiu borne in Im'dloss hum : 
Now twich me, mniil coni|Xtt'ii. 
To breathe some u>ficneil »trikin, 

" Whose numbers stealing thnxigh thy daikeolng nla, i 
Hay nut unseemly with i\a stillness lutt, 
As musing stow, I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return I 

" While Spring ■ball pour his showers, as oft he wont. 
Abc] bsihe by brcalhing tmsd, meekest Ere t 
White SummtT luvts to sport 
b thy lingi-rins tight : 
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" Wbile sallow Autumn fills thj lap with teavi's, 
Or WiliWr, yelling through the trouWouB air. 
AffrightB thy shrinkiag train, 
And rudclj rends liij robes : 

" Bo long, regardful ot thy quiet rule. 
Shall Fancy, Frlcadabip, Science, smiling Peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite nanie ! " 

It gaias nothing from being read aloud. It is a poem to 
be taken into tlie mind slowly ; you cannot talie posses- 
sion of it without effort. Give a quiet evening to it ; 
return to it again and again ; master tlic meaning of it 
deliberately part by part, and let the whole sink into 
your mind softly and gradually, and you will not regret 
the labor. You will find yourselves in possession of a 
perpetual delight, of a music that will make the fall 
of evening forever charming to you. Difficulty is not 
necessarily a virtue in a poem, but neither is it iieces- 
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from iheii* point of view, or, as Mr, Gladstone once put 
it, receiving from liis audience in a vapor wljat he gives 
back to them in a flood. I confess tbat I don't attach 
mucli valne to such dialinctiona. They are always half 
truths. Nearly every thing that has been said by poets 
in tha way of general truth about poetry is not even 
iguarter truth, because each puts his own practice aa if 
it were a universal rnlc. All poets express their own 
emotions, more or less, and atl poets are more or less 
influenced by their audience. Still the degree in which 
they are self-centred, or liable to be disturbed by out- 
side influence, constitutes a marked difference in 
oliaracter, and, properly qualified, this distinction be- 
tween the poet and the orator serves to illustrate the 
differeiii'e between Collins and Gray, It is this differ- 
ence that Mr. Swinburne has in his mind when he says 
that, " as a lyric poet, Gray is unworthy to sit at the 
feet of Collins," and that " there was but one n 
the time of Collins who had in him a note of pure lyric 
song, a pulse of inborn music irresistible and indubita- 
ble" — namely, C-olIins himself. Comparatively speak- 
ing, Collins sang to gratify his own feelings, beginning 
when the impulse was on him, and leaving off when he 
was satisfied ; Gray considered in what mood his song 
would find his audience, how he conid seize their atten- 
tion, how sustain and increase it, and how leave them 
deeply impressed at the end. Gray, in short, wrote 
with a deliberate eye to the effect to be produced on hia 
reader. 

Even in the " Elegy," which reads like a spontaneous 
Dntburst of feeling, this is apparent if you look at the 
construction of it. You will find a regnl.ir symmetrical 
division io it, an arrangement of facts such that the 
reader, though he passes from one train of thought to 
another, is not kept too long in one mood, not wearied 
by reflections in the same vein. The varit'ty is studied 
ud carefolly proportioned. Gray deliberately sup- 
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pressed one stanza, because to have pttt it in would have 
made too long a parenthesis : 

" There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By bauds unseen are sbow'rs of violets found ; 
The redbreast lovea to build and worblo Uiere, 
And little footsteps ligbllj print tlie grouml." 

The stanza is beautiful in itself ; some iiave gone so far 
as to sny that it contaioa purer poetry than any of the 
stanzas that were retained ; but Gray decided that it 
would be out of proportion, and sacrificed it. 

In the "Eton College," again, the change from 
emotion to emotion, the balance of tlie parts, the 
pathetic humor of the conclusion, which recalls and binds 
togetliei' and suffuses the whole, must strike every-body 
who reflects for a moment on the constniction of the 
poem. The effect of the whole, and of each part as 
contributing to the whole, has been elaborately calcu- 
lated, elaborately, and yet witli bucIi 
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common ae tbc fact of death and the heedless enjoy raent 
of the pregeitt by the young. 

But it is dangerous to generalize about poetB. Tlie 
emotions to which lyrical expresiion is given in the 
" Progresa of Poesy " and the " Bard " are as purely 
individual aa the moat singular of Wordsworth's medi- 
tations on rustic life. Johnson's criticisms of these 
wonderful wonders of wonders, as be called them, arc 
savage and unsparing. Sometimes this is attributed to 
fwrsonal jealousy. It is a superfieial view, and unjust to 
I lbs great ciitio. It is true that Johnson manifests a 
I gooij-immored contempt for Gray's character. Wc can 
I «asily understani) this when wo consider the circum- 
stances of the two men. Gray was a Fellow of a College 
in Cambridge, precise, finicking, and reserved in manner. 
The dignified little man iiad few intimates ; he was 
a great reader, a scholar of mai'vellously wide range, 
reputed the most learned man in Europe. But, as 
Johnson saw and said, ho did very little with his learn- 
ing. Five or six poems was not a great result of so 
much reading. We can easily underslaud that the 
indefatigable producer under difficulties, the sturdy, 
strenuous, companionable giant of Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, — a very different locality from Pete rho use, Cam- 
bridge, — would have little sympathy with such a man. 
Beneath Gray's reserved exterior there was great depth 
of feeling ; and with ail his minute scholarship be was 
a man of large and comprehensive views. Constitutional 
melancholy and self-distrust seem to have been the 
seorets of his small amount of production. But this 
waa not known fully to the world till after his death. 
He never spoke out during his life. Any apparent 
injustice done him by Johnson was due to a want of 
knowledge that was not possible to Johnson when he 
wrot«. And as regards the Odes, we can understand 
Johnson's want of sympathy without ascribing any part 
of it to personal jealousy. Tliey appeal really lo scholars 
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and historians. The Greek motto fixed to the " Progreaa 
of PoGBy " signifies that they are vocal only to the 
initiated. Tlicre is not a line that is not charged with 
a historical allusion. So marvellous is the rhythm that 
single stanzas may be read with delight ; but the signifi- 
cance of the whole demands study. The substance of 
them is a series of ecstatic visions of historical events ; 
of the personal emotions felt by a historian who was 
also a man of feeling and imagination. The "Bard " is 
full of alliteration and personification, and exemplifies 
the rhetoric of Griiy. There is a quick transition when 
the Bard foretells the accession of the House of Tudor 
and the glory of Elizabeth ; 

" ' But oh I whnl Bolemu scenes on Snowdon's height 
Descending bIow Lbcir glltt'rjng skirts unroll ! 
Visions of glory, spore my aching siglit, 
Yc unborn Ages, crowd not ou ray aoul 1 
No more our long lost Arlliur we bewail. 
All bail, ye gcuiiioc Kinnfl. Britannia's Issue, hail I ' 
nitlst a Form div 
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I GATE some account in my last lecture of the great 
poets of the mliltlle part of the elgbteetith cetituiy. 
Why there was such a §carcily of good poetry during 
that pcrioi] is a question that admits of great diversity 
of opinion ; that there was a scarcity of it is a matter 
of fact, and it was felt at the time. In this, as in most 
other soci.ll facts, there were prohably several causes at 
work. Oite of these causes is very plainly hinted at 
in a contemporary letter by a very shrewd observer, 
Horace Walpole, second son of the great Prime Min- 
ister. Writing to bis friend Sir Horace Mann in 1 142, 
he Bftid : " If yon did amuse yourself with writing 
any thing in poetry, you know how pleased I should bo 
to see it, but for encouraging yon to it, d'ye see, 'tis an 
age most unpoetical I Tis even a test of wit to dislike 
poetry ; and though Pope has half a dozen old friends 
that he has preserved from the taste of last century, yet 
I assure you the generality of readers are more diverted 
with any paltry prose answer to old Martborongh's 
secret history of Queen Mary's robes, t do not think 
an author would be iiDiversally commended for any 
production iii verse, unless it were an ode to the Secret 
Committee, with rhjrmes of lilwrty and proi>erly, nation 
and administration." 

This is in effect to say that, in the opinion of Horace 
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Walpole, faBhioiiable §ociety was too niiicli occupied 
with politics to liave any interest to spare for poetry, 
To nn<i(;rstandliow this was posBible we iiiiisl remember 
that political power was then confined to a very narrow 
circle. It waa not, as you are aware, till nearly a cen- 
tury afterward tliat the middle classes, the commercial 
classes, obtained a share of political influence. The 
men wlio bad any chance of a voice in. the management 
of the affairs of tbo nation were the men whose wives 
and daugliters constituted polite society in Hie metrop- 
olis — "tiie town," as they called themselves. And 
intrigues wei'e incessantly going on to keep Ministers 
on or put Ministers out, in all of which the wives and 
daughters took a keen interest. The affairs of the 
State were the affairs of the town, and had an exclusive 
absorbing and personal interest that they no longer 
possess for any single section of the comniuity now. 
Hence the literature that had most direct interest for 
ilitical. and a damaging attack < 
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plays, insisting that every tiling intended for jiulilic per- 
formance slionid first be submitted to the Lord Ciiamber- 
laiii. Tliat official was not so particular aa lie is now, but 
ihero wasamarked iinprovementiu the morality of plays. 
The theatre took a more important place among fashion- 
able amusemcnla. It has not, I think, been remarked 
that the dreariest period in tlie poetic annals of the 
eighteenth century is almost exactly coincident with the 
career of David Garrick. You will see how a powerful 
counter-attraction at the theatre, such as would occupy 
ibe serious attention of intellectually disposed people, 
would diminish the demand for poetry, and rob the poet 
of that devoted sympathy in the absence of whioh he 
cannot work with full power. If you consider for a little 
how people of leisure at that time distributed their day. 
There is an amusing paper in the Spectator, Ko. 323, 
which professes to give the diary of a lady of quality. 
It is, of course, a caricature, but it gives us an idea of the 
arrangement of a fashionable day, of tlie hours that were 
kept by fashionable people : 

" Prom three to four. — Dined. Mrs. EiUj called upon me to go 
to tb« Open before I was risen from table. 

" Pnm dinner to «ir.— Dniik lea. Turned off a tiMitnuui tor 
belns rude lo \*i>ny. 

•' Sit a'etofk.—Vfent lo ihc Opera. I ijltl not sec Mr. Froth till 
the beginning of the tKcnml act. Mr. Fmth Inlkcd loa gentle- 
man In a black wig. Bowed lo a Iwly in the front box. Ur. 
Proth Diid his fricud clapped KIcollui lu Ibe third HCt. Ur. 
FroUi cried out Aacnra. Mr, Prolb ted me lo my chair. I think 
be tqueeicd my hand, 

" El«T*n at liigM.—WcM lo )ied. Melancholy dreams. He 
thought Nicolini said he wu Mr. Fralh." 

The morning was spent iu reading, if there was any 
thing to read, playing with pets, seeing to the dross- 
maker, shopping, going to church, thu mid>day service at 
St. Paul'*, where tlio music was good, being eopoctaliy 
fashionable, llalf-paat two or three was the dinner' 
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After dinner was the time for making calla or 
iig Id tiie Mall; and in the evening there were 
|ubllu entertaiomeDta and private asEeniblies. There 
8 probably then a greater separation than exists now 

I the Bocial amusements of men and women ; after 
linuer the men went to the coffee-liousca if they did not 

to to the play, and the women went to tea-parties, where 
■iroughont the greater part of tlie century card-playing 
ras the cliief alternative to scandal and other small talk. 
I'he theatres opened at five o'clock, and the entertaiii- 
lient lasted till nine. You will thus see that the theatre 
liled an important gap in the day ; and that, when it 
^as the rage, it was likely to absorb not a little of 
mable interest. Under Garrick revivals of Sbakes- 
in plays were the great theatrical events ; earlier 

II the century, revivals of Dryden, The morning was 
"lief time for reading. Addison's lady of quality 

n two of her mornings read Dryden's " Auretigzebe, or 
idian Emperor"; if she had lived 1 
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know them was to liave notliing to say, or no gra<!G in 
liBtening. And there was a tliiid kind wiiicli became 
prominent in the second ten ycaie of George II/b reign, 
aboat tlie time wben Pope published the last of hie 
Satires. Tliia was the novel. New forms of literature, 
as I have before siild, always have the advantage in 
freshness and force of interest over old forms. Tlie 
novel appeared in a new fonn witii Richardson's 
" Pamela" in 1T40. About the time wben Horace Wal- 
pole wrote the letter from which I quoted at the begin- 
ning of the leoture, ladies at Ranelagh Gardens, then 
one of the fashionable resorts, were holding up to each 
other their copies of " Pamela," to show that they had 
in tlieir possession the most popniar book of tlie day. 
The indastrious antiquarian has cast doubt upon the 
literal truth of this story, pointing out that Ranetagh 
Gardens were not opened to the public till eight«en 
months after "Pamela" had begun to run throngh many 
editions. Vauxhall, however, was open, if Ranelagh 
was not, and tlie incident may have been observed there. 
At any rale, the fact expressed by the story ia true 
enough, that "Pamela" was at once nnd universally 
popular. In January, 1741, the editor of the GenlU- 
man's Magazine wrote as follows : " Several en- 
comiums on a series of Familiar Letters, published hut 
lut month, entitled ' Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,' 
came too late for this Magaeine, and we believe there 
will be little occasion for inserting them in our next; 
because a Second Edition will then come out to supply 
ibo Demands of the Country, it being judged in town as 
great a sign of want of curiosity not to have read 
' Pamela ' as not to have seen the FVtnch and Italian 
dancers." This testimony is almost as quaint and 
■igniBcant as the story about Ranelagh Gardens. Books 
mast be new in form as well as in substance before they 
creat« such a/urorv as that indtoatea. There has been 
nothing like it in my time. Tbe nearest approaoh 
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leoolluGt is J. R. Green's "Short Englisli Histoiy." 
fasliionable ladies cjiiTied it about with llieni on tbeir 
visits to country-bouses. 

Ricbardaon baa long received the honor of being re- 

firded as the founder of the EngHsh Novel, but of late it 

|i»8 been customary to go a little farther back, and trace 

e beginnings of the novel in the papers by Addison and 

Steele in the Tatler and tbe Spectator. The novel, it is 

laid, was developed, not created, by Richardson. Now, 

9 hardly fair to the ingenious printer, if it is meant 

lo deny bim tbe ci'edit of having invented or stnmbled 

npon a new species of composition — tbe novel of 

rs, stories in which the characters are drawn from 

Ordinary domestic life, and of which the interest lies in 

ictiiring how tbey affect one another and how they are 

Iffected by circumstances. It is true that tbe novel was 

Developed, and not created ; but it is not more trne of 

tichardaon'fi novel than of any other new species of 

mposilion, such as Marlowe's tragedy, or Scott's 
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Ban ulnar icB wbiTc tine ladies is8ii<; adoi-ncd Tor con quest. 
The qaiot Speclulor jR-netrate'l everywhere, Eapi-cialty 
III tliQ lellera from ficlitious correajioiuIeiilH, — from 
Jenny Simper, Amelia Careless, Betty CroBS-stitch, 
Constaiitine Conili-bruHli, Floriuda, Coriniia Jeraminta, 
Jack Courtly, Toby Renifree, Will Cymon, Dick Lore- 
sick, ami BO forth, — you will find many liappy studies of 
manner and character, many of the touches of nature 
that make all the world kin. Hut there is no story to 
weave the detached studios together. We learii how 
Jenny Simper — being, as she described herself, ayouiig 
woman with her fortune to make — went to chnrcli, and 
was much aggrieved because the clerk of the parish, an 
ex-gardener^ wreathed the |>cwb so thickly with ever- 
greens that she could not make eyes nt the desirablo 
baronet during the service ; but it had not occurred to 
any body to make a heroine out of Jenny Simper, or a 
hero out of the baronet, or a atory out of incident* 
witliin the probabilities of ordinary life. There were 
stories to read iu the days of Queen Aune ; there have 
been stories from the very beginning of literature ; but 
they were of a different kind from the Btoriea told in 
novels of manners. There were, in the first place, the 
great long-winded romances, full of amazing adventures, 
lieroes of superhuman strength and courage atid gencr- 
o«ity, and heroines of surpassing beauty and cunstaiicy. 
The sceptical spirit had banished tliem from polite 
society in town, but ibcy still lingered in the country 
and in the less enlightened strata of middle-clasa life, 
and, on the whole, perhaps did good with all their 
unreality, through their high stan<]ard of ideal conduct. 
There were stones of another kind, stories of fasliiunablo 
intrigue, to which the name of novel was sometimes 
given — stories that »crve<l no good purpose. Finally,— 
though this was not in the reign of Queen Anne, but in 
the reign of her successor, Ueoi^ I., — there came the 
novels of adventure and crime — the invention of Defoe. 
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Rioliardson did not invent storiee any more than he 

linvented the description of manners, but that does not 

1 tlie least detract fiom the originality of his invetilJOQ 

|of the domestic novel — a story of incidents all within 

irea of poseihle occurrences in every-day life. The 

lidua of writing eucli a story came to him by accident. 

■ He was an industrious and prosperous printer — a stout, 
■rosy, vain, prosy little man, not at all the sort of man 
Ithat might be expected to be a fashionable novelist. 
BOf poor parentage, he had been apprenticed to a London 
Bprinter ; had spent some years as a press -reader or proof- 
Bcorrector — not a bad position for acquiring a knowledge 
lof literature ; had married his master's daughter, and 
lacqitired an extensive business. When he was near the 
lage of fifty, some bookseller friends of his, struck, per- 

■ haps, by his excellence as a letter- writer, bad suggested 
to him that he should compose a "familiar letter- 
writer" — "a little volume of letters in a common style. 
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bi letlerB to lier frionila bei' ex|>«rieiice8 froiii day 
to d»y anJ week to week in very trying circumhtancea. 
Friends write to advise Pntnclii Jii lier difficulties, &nd 
so tilt) Ktory ia carried an with mo«t circunistaritlul 
mioateneM, Pamela describing with the most careful 
exactness every particular of what happens to hi'r, and 
adding her own reflcctioiiH, Biirniises, and ap|ieul8 fur 
approbation and advice. The effect of this method ia 
that, if you have any sympathy with Htv heroine, you 
get intensely interested in her )>erplexlties ; the very 
fulness of the details, and the close truth to nature with 
which the novelist follows every turn in the girl's 
thoughlB, C(nn[>el you lo read on. No one can read over 
ft few scenes from Richardson without feeling that he ia 
s nuutcr of his art ; but few pcnple now, I imagine, read 
»ny of Iiis novels through. It was otherwise in his own 
generation, when readers had more in common with the 
thoughts and sentiments of his voluminous descriptive 
letter- writers. Tlie fame of " Pamela " made Richard- 
ton a great pemonal favorite, especially with ladies. 
Several ladies of quality made a pet of bim, deluged him 
with confidences, and urged him to write more ; and 
under their flattering encouragement he produced 
" Clarissa llarlowe," a model of every virtue in higher 
life, and " Sir Charles Urandison," his ideal of a perfect 
gentleman. " Clarisxa " is untvoraally acknowledged to 
be his masterpiece. An anecdote was given by Mocaulay 
wbich shows how entrancing the story may become to 
raadora once fairly caught by the current of it. lie 
took the whole eight volumes with him when be was in 
India to a hill-atation during the liot season, and lent 
the first volume to the Governor's wife. She read it 
and lent it to the Governor's secretary, and went to 
Macaulay for the second. Thus the whole eight volumes 
paasetl from hand to band, and for a week or more the 
whole station was iu a ferment over the fortunes of 
Clariiaa, the readers anxiously waiting their turn for the 




I Bucccssjve voIiinieB. Kichardson is long-winded and 
prolix to a degree, tiut that, in spite of all hia faalts of 
style, he had tlie art of interesting liis own generation 
was abundantly proved, and apparently his greatest 
'el isstill capable in favorable circumstances of exert- 
ing its spell. 

A much more brilliant writer, though a leas minute 
I anatomist of ebbs and flows and cross-currents of feel- 
ing, was Richardson's great successor and earicaturist, 
Henry Fielding. Two men more unlike than these two 
pioneers of the modern novel could not be conceived. 
Uichardson's experiences were ail of business life and 
I (juiL-t domestic life. In his voluminous correspondence 
with lady friends after bis sudden leap into fame, which 
seems not to have disturbed lu the least the even tenor 
of bis habits, we have minute pictures of the ( 
I fltancea in which be wrote his books — sometimes i 
T arbor ii 
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of Sinking out a new path iu literature ; and it waa hy 
ail accii]<MiL tJinc lie fell into tlie track of tlic humble 
tradesmaD-like printer, and tticti discovered a rich field 
for his genius. Wlicn " Pamela " became the rage, tliere 
waa inucli in the sentiment of it that apitealed to Field- 
ing's aeuse of the ludlorous, and hu resolved to write a 
parody. Iteginning in this spirit, he wrote a few 
eliaplvrs, more eminent for wit than for delJcitcy, and 
thi-n praotioaliy abandoned the design of burlesquing 
Richardson, and went on to describe life as he had seen 
it ill the course of his varied experience, and characters 
as they presented themselves lo liia own mind and heart. 
Tlie lifff that ho described was not always the highest in 
point of morality, and his characters wore not always 
spotless ; but there is this to be said for him as a 
moralist, that he threw no sentimental halo over vice, 
tliatlio honored true worth in manhood and in woman* 
hood, that his Parson Adams, his Squire Allwortliy, and 
kis Amelia are among the most lovable characters in 
fiction, and that no satinat ever exposed moanDCBS, 
hypocrisy, and kindr«d vices with healthier scorn and 
ridicule. Apart from the substance of his work, bis 
method was very different from Richardson's, IIo 
discarded the ejiistolaiy way of telling his ittory. The 
comic epic was his model. Hence Uyron called him the 
"proso Homer of hitman natnn-." And he does not 
luavc hb characters to reveal themselves, as the so-callfd 
dramatic novelist does,— as Dickens does, for example,— 
in what they do and suy. Ho mak«8 a running commen- 
tary on their conduct as he goes along ; hutton-boUng 
yon. as Thackeray pDt« it, while he conducts yon through 
his pie tu re-gall vry, and discoursing familiarly about lh« 
creatures of bis imagination. 

I cannot here enter upon an elaborate criticism of 
Richardson and Fielding. I wish only ui show you Uicir 
|>laoes in literature as the originators of anew speeiet 
of composition, which, while it was fresh and newj and 
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praotiacd by masters of tlieir art, helped to push poetry 
lut of a foremost place in the miruls of lliu reading 
J public'. I would recommend you to read wbat is said 
I about Fielding by Thackeray in his "Lfctures on the 
1 Hninorists," and by Mrs. Oliphant on Riobardson. I 
I will not dwell upon the immediate successors of these 
leei-s, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith, but pasB on 
i novel of a new kind, produced twenty-five years 
I after Richardson's " Pamela," Horace Walpole's " Castle 
of Otranto." 

It would almost seem as if, after twenty yeans of the 

new kind of fiction inaugurated by RicJiardson, inclnd- 

tbe masterpieces of Fielding and Smollett and 

I Sterne, the literary appetite began to pine for something 

', and to liark back to the old fare of supei-natural 

I romance. Ton must not suppose tliat the old-faahioned 

OS were at once extinguished by the new style ; they 

1 only pushed into the background, relegated, per- 
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tbroQgb the boundless realmg of iDvention," and thus 
have an opportunity of creating more interesting sitna- 
tions. Uui he freely n.lmitied that it would never do 
to go back to the condition of the old ronianoeB, in 
which every thing was unnatural, in which not only the 
incident)! were improhuhle, but the conduct of the per- 
sonages in the face of those incidents fantastic, their 
language absurdly inflated, their sentiments preposter- 
oaa. lie proposed, therefore, a conipri>niisu l>etween 
the two. He was to have liberty to defy the rules of 
probability in the incidents, but ho was to bind himself 
to adhere to pnfbability in what he made his characters 
feel and say and do in the improbable emergencies. 
Their lot was to be cast in a land of wonders, of strange 
apparitions, and miraculous occurrences, but they were 
to eom[wrt themselves as human beings might be ex- 
pected to do in the circumataucea. 

Constructed deliberately on this plan, the "Castle of 
Otranto " founded a new dchool of Itotion. It is called 
a Qotbic Romance, and tlie scene is laid in a Gotbitt 
oastle, with a labyrinth of vaulted passages beneath it, 
one of which, by a trap-door, couinninicates with a 
ehuroh in the neighborhood. Manfred, the Prince of 
Otranto, is tlie central figure in the storj', a bold and 
annenipulous man, though not without redeeming 
traits in his character. The title to the princijiality has 
been in his family for only two generations before him, 
and the title of his grandfather was more than doubtful. 
The last prince of the rightful line was Alfonso the 
Good, who died in the Holy Land ; the MarqnU of 
VioeuEa was the nifartMit lii-ir, but Afanfred's grand- 
father had forestalled him, and was powerful enough 
to kevp him out of his own. There was a mysterious 
prophecy that Manfml's line would keep poiwcssinn 
Ull the house liad become too small fur its rightful 
owntFT. Now, naturally there was one point about 
wbioh Manfred had a morbid anxiety — the p«r*erTa> 
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I tion of Mb line. His wife Hippolyte had borne him 
I but two children, a boy and a girl. The boy was a 
I puny, sickly child, but Maiifred determined to many 
' 1 to the only daughter of the rival claimant, the 
I Marquis of Yiceuza. He obtaioed this Lndy Isabella 
I from ber guardians during her father's absence in the 
] Holy Land, and the supernatural part of the story 
I begins with the preparations for tbe wedding. The 
1 wedding party is assembled in the chapel of the castle, 
J Manfred's intense impatience, it is discovered 
I that the boy -bridegroom, — be was only fifteen,— is misa- 
I ing. A servant ia sent in haste to his apartments on 
" e other side of the court. The servant retunis slar- 
g, speechless, and foaming at the mouth. Manfred 
I and his retainei-s rush into the court, and find tbe ])oor 
I boy mangled and bleeding, cnished to death by a 
I gigantic helmet of black etecl with huge black plumes. 
I The helmet is a hundred times as big as any ever made 
ind the plumes are in proportion, and 
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resolatioD. The gapernatural thwarting of his parpose 
has maddened him. He will divorce his wife and 
marry Isabella himself. He sends for Isabella and 
broaches his^ design to her. She is horrified. He lays 
hands on her. Then the plumes on the helmet outside 
in the court-yard are violently agitated, and rustle 
against the window, accompanied by a low, hollow 
sound. ''See,^ Isabella cries, "Heaven itself declares 
against your wicked purpose ! " " Heaven nor Hell 
shall prevent me ! '' he says. At this instant one of the 
pictures on the wall, the portrait of his grandfather, 
heaves a deep sigh, and presently walks out of its frame 
on to the floor. 

These examples will give you some idea of how Wal- 
pole effected his proposed reconciliation of reality and 
romance. The only real importance of his work is that 
it marks a new point of departure from the novel as 
conceived by Richardson and Fielding. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE NOVEL — contUi'ued 

— SnB3 BDHSSY 

At the close of last lecture I mentioned that Wal- 
pole's " Castle of Otranto " founded a new achool of 
novels, the novels of supernatural incident. It teas also 
tlie first to direct the attention of novelists to the great 
wealth of materials for their craft that might he found 
in feudal times, lawless, turbulent characters, unbridled 
passions, and picturesque costume and architecture. 
The very year after the " Castle of Otranto " was 
'lieared what I take to be our fii-st 
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initiative in any new kiuil of writing absolutely to ont 
man or one work, I remarked in my last Icctnre on the 
injustice of denying to Hlcliarilgon tlie praise of invent- 
ing the modern Englisli novel of niannei'a. I pointed 
oat at tiie same time how he had predecessors in one 
essential feature of this new literary form. But it is 
possible that, owing to the emphaaia I was obliged to 
lay on his originality, I induced you to think of htm u 
atanding out more prominently from his compeers and 
predecessors, more sharply marked ofT from his age, 
than he really was. The individual is great in literature, 
but he does not create out of nothing ; the soil is pre- 
pared for him, and the materials gradually aocumnlated 
which ho seizes upon and turns to new shn[i«B. Indi- 
viduals take new departures, take the lead in new expedi- 
tions into the untried and unexplored ; but the ways 
and means for the expeditions are first accumulated by 
the co-operation of many. Thus the " Castle of Otranto " 
and " I»ngsword " were new departures ; but about the 
time when they were made there was a general harking 
back to the customs and the liturature of the Middle 
AgeiL A year after the publication of Waljiole's romance, 
17S5, IJishop I'orcy published his famous "Iteliques of 
Ancient Knglish Poetry"; and, a few years before, 
Mscpherson had produced first his "Fragments" of 
Utoient Gaelic poetry, and then htsprctendctl translation 
of the Ogisianio epics, " Fingal " and "Temora." The 
Stady of mediieval antiquity was in fact becoming a very 
general pursuit among the learned when Watpole look 
the lead in introduciug the sentiment of it into proso 
fiction. 

It waa B<imo yearv before Walpole bad mi rminent 
•neeeasor in his own |>eeQli3r w.^lk of romance, Savored 
with supernatural or qnasi-saiiernatural incident. The 
next couMpicnous romance of this species was Mrs. 
RadclifTe'a " Mysteries of Udolpho," published nearly 
thirty years later. Meantime, in ins, a conspicuous 
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I mark vas made by a, novel in the Richardson scfaool of 
I domestic fiction, a novel that arrested and sustained 
I universal attention in the literary world amidst the 
I crowd of writings that poured from the presH, This 
s MisB Biirney's " Evelina," and it was the first of a 
I long series of triumphs for the sex in this branch of 
I literature. In the fifty-five years between Sterne's 
" Tristram Shandy " and Scott's " Waverley " the chief 
I honors in novel-writing were oamed off by women — 
I Miss Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Edgeworth.and Miss 
I Austen. The names that became classic during this 
I interval were all names of women. 

Miss Burney was the first woman to achieve first-rate 
I distinction in the modern novel, thirty-eight years after 
I Richardson had led the way into the new form. But 
I you are not to suppose that during that long period 
A abstained from trying a kind of writing for 
I which women have such special qualifications in their 
1 keen eye for manners, their quick sense of the ridiculous, 
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itet. Such being tlie ilcmand for novels, as soon aa 
this delightful form of liierataro was invented, women 
were well to tbe front both as translators and as origi- 
nal authors. There was Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, for 
example, a lady with a literary career of nearly half 
a century, which began very prosperously but ended 
rather unhappily, the old lady, wbo for so long had 
supported herself by miscellaneous work with bcr pen, 
being under the necessity of writing after her powers 
had fallen off. She was one of the great Johnson's 
favorites, and the success of her first novel, " Harriet 
Stuart," in 1T51, was celebrated by a supper at the Devil 
Tavern, where the mighty " Rambler " crowned her with 
laurel. Her next work, the " Female Quixote," tn 1 TG8, 
was a still greater success. It certainly is a very amusing 
boolc. It describes the adventures of a beautiful young 
lady whose father, a powerful Minister, having retire<l 
from the world in disgust at his fall from office, kept her 
in complete seclQsion in tbe country. Here the young 
lady, finding a complete collection of the faiitastio 
romances to which I have referred as being fashionable 
in Queen Annc'a time, accepts in all seriousness their 
ideals of heroism and love and the proper behavior of 
lovers, models her lonely life with her maids after the 
fashion of tbe romantic heroines, and keeps her mind 
constantly occupied with eipectations of romantic ad- 
ventures. Kncounicring a stranger in one of her rides, 
sh« ukes bim for a desperate lover come to carry ber 
off by force, and behaves as romantic princesses do in 
' snob eircumstances, orders her servants to secure and 
disarm the unfortunate man, and treats his protests as 

i signs of villanons duplicity. She takes one of her 
father's gardeners for a prince in ditguiiie, and is hardly 
diaabnsed of her fancy when the young man is cudgelled 
by the bead gardener and dismissed, being caught in 
the act of stealing oarp from a fisb-poud. Her father 
wUhea to marry her to a ooasin, whom h« invites to hU 
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castle to make tier acquaintance with this object ; bnt 
she is deeplj' offended with the young man because Le 
does not make love in the high-flown manner of ro- 
mantic chivalry, and, instead of serving her faithfully 
and humbly for several years before with faltering 
voice and devout reverence he begs the unutterable 
favor of kissing her hand, blurts out a declaration 
of love after a few weeks' acquaintance. Aa you may 
suppose, many capital situations occur before Arabella 
is enlightened as to the difference between the ways of 
real life and the ways of seventeenth -century romance. 
The story is rather wire-drawn, but full of humor. 
Johnson continued a friend to the authoress to the last, 
and wrote proposals for printing a quarto edition of her 
works in I7T5 ; and it would seem that, with all her 
various literary industry, Mrs. Lennox needed such ser- 
vices aa old age came upon her. She would seem to 
have been not particularly amiable in private life, if 
we are to believe Mrs, Thrale's judgment (recorded in 
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'Sydnoy Biddiilpli " and "NourjaliaO." and the 
mother of liicLitrd Bniislcy Sheridan. In the npinion 
of Charles James Fox, "Sy<liiey Biddiilph" was the 
best of modern novels, nnd Johnson wept over it, and 
oomplimentei) the aiithoreas hy telling her that he 
doubted whether "on moral principles she had a right 
to make her readers suiTcr bo diucIi." It is a ciirious 
ciFcnmstnnoe that precisely the same complaint of carrj'- 
iiig the sufferings of a heroine to an intensely painful 
pitch, harrowing the reader with conttnnous and unre- 
lieved and nndeserved distresses, might lie hrqught 
against more than on« of the powerful novels of her 
great-granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, especially 
against " Stuart of Dnnleath." Tho " Memoirs of 
Sydney Biddulph " appeared in 1761, and Mrs. Sheri- 
dan was aniioubledly the most eminent female novelist 
bcfora Miss Rumey ; Allhotigh, according to Mrs. liar- 
b&nld, Mrs. Brooke, another indi^fatigiible novelist and 
translator, whose " Lady Julia Mandeville " was repub- 
lished in Mra. Barbanld's collection, was tho "first 
female novel-writer who attained a j>erfect purity and 
polish of style." 

You will see, then, that women had not been idle in 
tha new field of literature before Miss Bumey produced 
her "Evelina," thoogh this lady was the first to take 
rank with tho masters of the art. " 8he," says Maeanlar, 
"first showed that a tale might he written in which 
both the fashionable and vulgar life of Ixindon might 
be exhibited with great force and with broad comic 
humor, and which yet should not contain a single line 
inconsistent with rigid morality, or even with virgin 
delicacy. She took away the reproach which lay on a 
most useful and delightful sptsjics of composition. She 
vindicated the right of her sex to an e<\»al share In n 
fair and noble province of letters." This is tme in the 
main, as U generally the case with Macautay's broad 
and Tigorona rhetoric, only it ia a trifle exaggerated. 
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All the female novelists that I have roenlioned were 
unexceptionable in point of morality, as much eo as 
Mies Burney. Macaulay was probably thinking of the 
female noveliBta of a much earlier period when lie praised 
Miss Burney for her delicacy — of Mi's, Behn and Mrs, 
Mauley and Mrs. Haywood. There is no lack of purity 
in the "Female Quixote," and "Sydney Biddiilph " 
would compare favorably in this respect with Victorian 
novelists. And for more than thirty years before tlie 
appearance of "Evelina" her sex had taken an equal 
share with men in novel-writing, at least in point of 
quantity. It was the masterly natural freshness of the 
character- drawing, the clear, unencumbered vivacity of 
the incidents, the frankness of the humor, — in a word, 
the originality, the absence of literary artificiality, — 
that signalized "Evelina" as a work of genius, and 
set every.body talking about the new writer. Misa 
Burney was not the first woman novelist, but she was 
■ first with a distinct vein of her < 
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Kvelina was sncli as to bring her in contact with various 
cluso*. Her origin was myaterioiiH, but ithc had 1)eFii 
brought up by a clergyman in the country, and when 
the was seventeen, she was brought out in London 
•ociety by a lady who knew her mother's history. 
Thaa in the first part of the story we have descriji- 
tious of the rustic beauty's experiences at a ball, an 
o|H-n, a ridotto, a vtiiit to tlic Rauelagh Qnrdens, 
a *iail to the Pantheon. The girl's timidity, thu 
scrapes she falls into in consequence, and lier encoun- 
t«rs with an empty fop, an enamoured but uuscrupulous 
baronet, and an aceomplished, noble-minded, UJgli-bred 
lord, who, of course, eventually marries the heroine, 
are described in a vein of the most exquisite comedy. 
In Lord Orville Miss Barney succeeded in drawing 
what Richardson attempted in Sir Charles Qrandison 
—4 porfoct genlluman, who is at the same time not the 
Iwut of a prig. Kvelina's ignorance and timidity get 
her into scrapes, but these arc nothing to the troubles 
caased by a terrible relation on the mother's side, a 
Talgar Frenchwoman, her grandmother, Mmo. I>uval, 
who very soon turns up. The scenes between this most 
amnsing harridan and her friend's husband, Captain 
Mirvan, a salt of the oldest school, are boisterously 
farcical. The old tar hates the French, and, conceiving 
a violent animosity against Alme. Dtival, makes it bis 
chief amusement to draw the old hag, as he puts it, 
putting her into violent passions, insulting her lu every 
way imaginable, devising praotieal jokes at ber expense. 
One of these, in which he and the baronet, who for 
iDt*rD8t«d reasons is his ally, disguise themselves as 
highwaymen, drag her roughly from her carriage, and 
leave ber with her legs tied iu a ditch, first tearing 
off her false hair, has uncomfortable consequences for 
Evelina, for hor grandmother Insi«Ui upon taking po*- 
Mssion of her, and oarriea her off to the society of oer 
lain poor relatioat in tli* city. The Brangkton family 
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and their lodger, Mr, Smilli, were the great hit of tiM 
book. Mr. Branghtnn, the father, was a silversmith in 
StiowhUl, a close-fisted, nioney-making tradesman, but 
his girls were quite fine ladies, and their radiant vul- 
garities, their squabbles with their rude brother Tom^ 
their contempt for their country cousin Evelina, their 
respect for the great Mr. Siuitli, made excellent sport 
for the fashionable readers of Miss Barney's novel. It 
amused them vastly to see all the foibles and artiGoi^ 
distinctions of polite society travestied by these lower 
animals. There is Mr. Smith, in particular, the first- 
floor lodger, a city clerk with an immense conceit of 
superiority to the vnlgar herd round him, a sort of 
pinchbeck master, who patronized Evelina and intro- 
duced her to all the glories of a Hampstead ball, where 
Hme. Duval, the French grandmother, danced a minuet, 
to the grinning admiration of all bclioldere. Mr. Smitb, 
in the fine tambour waistcoat of which he was so self- 
conscious, was the delight of Miss Biirney's readers. 
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liundret] yards between two poor old 
bardly walk, and when one of the hobbling old things 
falls ami hurts horself so badly that she can do no more, 
her backer swears at her and urges her on with unfeeling 
cruelty, the whole compnny standing by to enjoy the 
fun. Wo should bear in mind that such conduct wns 
a« abhorrent to the general sentiment of Miss Dumey's 
time u it is to the general sentiment uf our own time. 
It wns not upon sucii incidents that the popularity of 
Miss Bumey's "Evelina" was founded. 

It was amatter of wonder to Miss Burney's contempo- 
raries how a writer who showt'd such an intimate knowl- 
edge of high life could at the same time have acquired 
the knowledge of vulgar middlo-cluss life shown in Iter 
portraits of the Braiighton family. The eiiitanation 
lay in the peculiar position of the authoress's father. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Burney, a man of consider- 
able celebrity iu his time, an intimate of the Johnson 
and Reynolds circle, author of a "History of Music," 
and the most fanhionable music-master of his genera- 
tion. His high place in his profession made him a man 
of note in Continental schools of music, and foreign 
lingers coming to England made a point of coming with 
an inttoduetioii to Dr. Burney. And while they were 
negotiating an engagement in London, the strangers fre- 
quently gave a taste of their quality in Dr. Bumey's 
drawing-room. 'ITiere is, besides, a sort of freemasonry 
among artists, which makes them willing to render 
any little service they can to the good-natured and 
popular in the brotherhood. Hence all the world was 
eager to come to Dr. Bnmey's musical parties, where 
they could always hear tlie newest and mo:>t dis- 
tinguished things in music ; and on the evenings when 
Mrs. Burner received, the muwic- master's humble house 
in St. Martin's Street was beset with faidiionable car- 
ies. The quiet demure little daughter, who sat 
I silent in company while her brain was teeming v 
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mic fancies, and, as is often the way with shy, demure 
I people, boiled over with comic reminiscences to her 
flistera when the visitors were gone, had thus excellent 
I opportunities of studying the ways of the fashionable 
But Dr. Hurney was not a pvond man. He 
I allowed hia children to play with the children of a wig- 
I maker in the adjoining houses. And among these 
1 humbler acquaintances Miss Bumey picked up that 
I acquaintance with life in a different plane of society 
] which made the fortune of her firat novel. 

Sometimes it is said now that "Evelina "was over- 
rated in its day. It is impossible not to acknowledge 
I that she painted mannera and habits with sprightlineBS 
1 and fidelity, but it is said that "when slie rises from 
I manners and habits to paint feelings, we see little but 
Ludecision on the one hand or exaggeration on the 
I other." This is all veiy true, and yet Miss Burney was 
indoubtedly a novelist of the firat rank. Undoubtedly 
I she would be overrated if she were put on a level with 
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Biiraey's DDvels was tlie " Mysteries of Udolpho," jmli- 
liahcd ID 1 794, and also wrilt«n by a woman. It was 
not a novtl — a story of real life and character — but a 
romance. In the preface in which Horace Waifwle had 
acknowledged the authorship of the " Caatle of Otranto," 
while claiminj; tlie credit of having Invented a new 
upecies of romance, he modestly admitted that be was 
sensible of his own inability to give full effect to his 
ooiiccption, and expressed a hope thut he had paved llie 
way for " men of brighter talents," superior to Limaelf 
in the imagination and the exhibition of the passions. 
This good wish was not fulfilled for nearly thirty years, 
and was then fulfilled by a woman of brighter lalonta, 
Mrs. Radcliffe. She adopted Walpolo's idea of giving 
the imagination freer play in the invention of inoidents 
than the novelist could do if he kept to the manners of 
modern life. But she adopted his idea with an important 
difference as regarded the license of improbability that 
b« allowed himself. It is curious to note how the licena« 
that Walpole sought for the imagination was gradually 
abridged by those who caught up his idea and followed 
in his track. The most successful of his imitators 
before Mrs. Uadcliffo was another woman, Clara Reeve, 
a very tndastrions anthoress, who produced what she 
called, after Wnlpole, a Gothio Romance, the "Old 
English Baron," in ITT7. But Mrs. Iteeve, though abe 
owDod bim as a master, declined to be le<l by him in one 
particular ; whe thought that he went too far witli his 
■Dpernatural improb.ibilities. Statues that drop blood, 
■words that take a hundred men to lift, pictures that 
ffroan and walk out of their frames, struck her as need- 
lessly wild inventions, calculated lo shake the reader's 
faith in the story and give it a grotesque and ridiculous 
air, Buob as a nursery tale has for a grown man. Accord- 
ingly Mrs, R«evo dr«w the line at ghosts. There 
bannted wing in tlic castle of the old English baron, 
tilers it an beir wrongfully kept from his inberitanoe, 
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tnd brought up «■ a peuant'a son ; but for tlie pnniah- 
meat of the wrong-doer, »ad the restoruion of tbe 
defraoded roath to his own, the odIt sapematnral 
machinery i-mploj-ed U the ghost of a murdered man. 
'IliuR far Mrs. Reeve abridged the licent« for th« sapei^ 
natural allowed by tbe authority of Walpole, and lira. 
KadcliS« imposed on herself a still stricter self-denyiDg 
ordinance. She abjured tlie Bupematural altogether, 
and yet contrived to keep her readers from first to last 
ill an atmosplicre of mysterious excitement and snper- 
KtitiouB dread. There are no supernatural agents in ber 
lalm — neither wizard Dor spectre ; every thing that 
happens is carefully explained as being due to natural 

I causes ; yet we are kept in a flutter and ferer of excite- 
ment as much as if evil spiiiCs and good spirits were con- 

I stantly at workaround us. The situations are eerie ; slie 
puts us in BccneB where we are liable to the invasion of 

I su[>erstittoaB panic, in dark forests and lonely castles, with 
; comdors and secret passages and rooms 
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tnke in poiiil of art, destroying tlio illusion and making 
as aabamed of ouiBcIves for having been imposed upon. 
Tliiii censure I can regard only as an affeciation, unless 
when it comes from a convinced believer in ghosts. 
Suoli persons might resent the explanation as casting 
donbts upon llieir cbi'rished belief. But for other peo- 
ple I can see nothing that could be gained by leaving 
the mysterious inuidents unexplained, except by the 
anthorefls, who would undoubtedly have eaved herself 
an immense deal of trouble if she bad made free use of 
gbofits and other supernatural properties, wlienever she 
required them, without taking any pains to explain how 
the faots occurred. I read the story myself with a 
double interest ; 1 enjoy the excitement of superstitious 
wonder and awe while the illusion lasts, and when the 
mystery is cleared up, and the excitement is gently sub- 
siding, I am in a mood to get additional enjoyment from 
reflecting on the ingenuity of tbe complication that 
gave to the illusion for the moment the force of truth. 
Yet it was no less a person than Sir Walter Soolt 
that set the fashion of objecting to Mrs. Radcltffe's 
explauatiouH. If we were f> enquire curiously into the 
objection, we should probably find that the enquiry led 
ut into one of the differenci'S between classical art and 
romantic art. Mrs. R.tdclifFe, although in the main a 
disciple in the school of romantic art, yet paid homage 
to ol&Minal art in her efforts to explain the strangest 
by accidents within the limits of human 
ibility ; and a thoroughgoing romanticist like Sir 

Scoit might bo inclined to ri-probale this con- 
Yet one great leader of romantic art in France, 

Sand, followed Mrs. ItadcliSe's example, and in 
"Congucio" and " Comtcsse de Rudotstadt" ac- 
counted for many strange and apparently supernatural 
occurrences by bnman agency. 

It was jnstly remarked by Mr. George Moir, in his 
tmtiio on Rooaiice, that &irs. Radcliffe hat in later 
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I times been most anjustly made to bear the bIdb of her 
imitators. " The truth is," he says, " that the sarcasnifi 
I which have been direeted against the puerile horrore 
I of Mrs. Radcliffe ought justly to have been confined to 
exliavag.inces of her successore, who imitated her 
nn<?r witljout either her imagination or her judgment, 
I and conceived that the surest means of producing effect 
I consisted in pressing the springs of the terrible as far as 
rthey would go. In the hands of these imitated imita- 
I tore the castles became twice as large and ten times as 
I perplexing in their architecture ; the heroine could not 
m an empty di-awer without stumbling on a mys- 
I terious inanuBcript written by her father or her mother ; 
nor leave her room to take a twilight walk, of which hero- 
ines are alwaj's strangely fond, without stumbling on 
I a neat of banditti ; the gleam of daggers grew moic 
I incessant ; the faces of the monks longer and more 
I cadaverous, and the visits of ghosts so commonplace 



CHAPTER X 

TBK NEW POETHT 

rowpttn— nts aluuibd rbvolhtioh op roETRT 

Ik my last two lectures on the novels of the eigli- 
t«entb oenlurj' L tried to show you how much tlie 
public mind waa occupied with tiiis new kind of liters- 
lure. Poetry wa« for ibe time pushed abide. You will 
DOW, I trust, uiidereLaiid that it is a very inadequate 
explanation of iho small amount of poetry that waa 
written between Pope and Wordsworth, and of the 
poorneu in quality of much of lliat small amount, to say 
that the poets of the )>eriod were hampered by a alaviah 
rabwrvionce to claBBical models. There Is abundance 
of evidence that wimld-bc poets, on the contrary, 
atnined after originality. Even before Pope died, 
Uatthew Cretan, a poet of whimsical and dainty vein, 
who wrote with great eprightliness of humor and light- 
neu of touch, made it bis boast that he was no Jmi- 
Utor: 

" Notlilng (h stolen : my Huse tlioujch raeaa, 
Drawii from tlie epring she fluds nlUilD ; 
Nor vnloly buys wliat Glldon wlU. 
Poetic buckets (or dry wells. " 

The truth is that Pope's perfect success was not 
enoonraging to imitators ; there was no chance of fame 
except in a different kind, and the mood of reader*, 
delighted and fully occupied with prose fiction, was 
•uch aa to chill poetic genius by the most blighting of 
all influRucca, indiffonuice. Tlie public was dancing to 
ft differeot tune, and the poet sal silent with a f«elUig 
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I that he must pipe ill vain. Now and again Poetry 
I made a violent struggle to get a liuaring and a follow- 
I iiig, as when Ctnirctiilt, tbe satinet, in the sixties of the 
iitury, throwing all the reSiiementB of Queen Anne 
I satire to tbe winds, laid about him with rude, furious, 
I distempered force. He made a noise in his time, but 
interest in the ephemeral subjects of his boisterous 
I abuse and 6erce invective had passed away, bis verae 
I had nut sufficient intrinsic merit to command readers. 
IChurcbill certainly was no bigot to classical rules, no 
I victim to smooth and easy couplets. The next poet to 
I make a popular and enduring mark gained his readers 
1 by accomuiodatiug his verse to an edsy, familiar, dis- 
I cui'aive prose style, with which the great body of readers 

c for the time enchanted. 

, is usual to speak of Cowper as a "reformer of 
I poetry, wlio called it back from conventionality to 
I nature," and as the herald of Wordsworth and Byron. 
I Univeraally this 
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dominion over Uie nffectiona of the English people at 
thiM time. Pope's deposition had, in fact, been aocoro- 
ptish«d by the coming to power of proae fiction. There 
had been a period of anarchr in poetry; every poet hud 
been doing that wliiob was right in his own eyes, strug- 
gling desperately after something new, catching at 
straws like a drowning man, and tbere bad been no poet 
of sufficient eminence to establish a general empire. 
There waa nobody to revolt against when Wordsworth 
appeared ; the throne was vacant, open to any comer 
powerful enough to establifh liis right by poetic might. 
But Oowper, it ia said, called poetry back from con- 
Tontionality to nature, lie pioneered Wordsworth in 
discarding the poetic diction sanctioned by the Queen 
ADne critics, their "heightened" e x pre gsi on, their vain 
endeavors f > dress nature to advantage. That is to say, 
Cowper's diction is more like the language of prose. 
But waa Ibis a revolt against the tyranny of Pope? It 
«eeins to me more accurate to describe it as a submission 
to the tyranny of the novel-writers and pteasaDt, dis. 
oursive prose -essayists. Cowper himself began his liter- 
ary career as an essayist and writer of light, trifling 
verses in the style of Prior and Green ; and it was by 
applying this same style to more serious subjects that 
he made a beginning in the so-called revolution. ITje 
worst of the revolution explanation of the great move- 
ment that C'ow[ier is said to have heralded, an explana- 
tion so easy and simple and thought-saving, is that it 
radically misrepresents the sources of tbf revolution, 
and pnts out of sight the real continuity of the literary 
history of the eighteenth century. It would lead us to 
■appose that the simpler diction, the discursive method, 
the prevalence of narrative by which the new poetry 
waa characterized, were adopted out of antagonism to 
Pope ; whereas really the new poetry was rnrichod by 
the prosc^MHUtyista and novelists, as these bad therosolTes 
received bene&ta from the Qucou Anne poets. There 
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had thus been a eubstantUI gain in literature from 
generation to generation, and real progreas, real develop- 
ment. It was not, as tbe revolution explanation would 
mport, that the Queen Anne Btyle bad been discarded 
n the third or fourth generation as an entirely false 
dea!, as a wasteful venture in a wrong direction, an 
unprofitable divergence from tbe true paths of imagina- 
tive literature. Tbe prosemen of the middle forty 
years of the century were helped by the brilliant epi- 
grammatic poets of the Queen Anne time ; and the 
poets of the following generation received light and 
leading in tbelr turn from tbe prosemen of the genera- 
lion before them. Cowper, tbe herald of Wordawoilb, 
may perhaps be described as a reformer of poetry, but 
it is more significant of bis historical position to describe 
biinas an essayist in verse. 

In the numerous biographical and critical sketches of 
Cowper, among which the latest, Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
and Mrs. Olipliant's, may be mentioned as t 
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throngb Westminster School he was appreutJoed to an 
attorney, and liad as his fellow-apprentice the famous 
lawyer who afterwanl Itecame Lord Tliiirlow, The 
yonlhs spent their time, he tella iia, "in giggling and 
making giggle," both in the attorney's office and in the 
house of Cowjjer's uncle, where dwelt a cousin with 
whom he was in love, Emanciiiated from the attorney's 
office, and called to the bar, Cowper took charabera in 
the Temple, and lived a gay and idle life, trusting to 
family influence for a sineeure, and doing no sort of 
work in his profession. It was during this period that 
b« wrote the poetry and pros« which haa, I think, been 
unduly neglecteil in diitscrtations on his career. He be- 
longed to a lilerary aet. Two of his Westminster sohool- 
fellows, Bonnol Thornton and Colman the dramatist, 
conducted for two years (from Janaary, IT54, to Scptem- 
bar, 1756) a very popular periodical in the style of the 
Spectator, the ConnoiMeur. Cowper was an occasional 
oontributor. The gayety of these yonng Templars may 
be judged from the fact that seven of the old West- 
minster boys formed a coterie, to which they gave the 
name of the Nonsense Club, in which the fun of giggling 
and making giggle waa continued. There Cowper lived 
till h« reached the age of thirty-two, when a long- 
expected sinecure, in the gift of hie kinsman Major 
Cowper, was ready for hia occupancy. This was the 
olerkahip of the Jounials of the ilouse of Lords. 
Ther« were two sinecures in Major Cow[ier's gift, and 
it would seem that, through some indecision or change 
of purpose on the poet's part, suspicion was aroused 
about the nominee, and It was reaiulved that he should 
be examined as to bis competency before the bar of the 
llouse of Lords. Cowper was liorror-strnck at the 
proapoot; fiddled excitedly for some monllis with 
preparations for the ordeal ; then on the day before 
attempted to commit suicide, am] wa* found Vo be out 
of hia mind. It is idle to apeculatc upon llw caoMs of 
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this catastrophe. JIadnesa is often puzzling to the most 
skilful doctors, making enquiry at tlie time and in full 
pOHsession of minute eircumstaiices that we desire in 
vain to know in a Listorical case. Mere friglit at a pub- 
lic esaminalion would not have driven Cowper mad if 
I lie had had no predisposition to madness. liut a stnall 
cumstance may suffice to upset a man of nervous, sus- 
ceptible, incaolute temperament, when his natural feeble- 
ness of will has been increased by want of occupation, 
and his healtli deranged by want of exercise. The only 
premonitory symptoms of Cowper's madness is found in 
1 poem, written nine years before the catastrophe (in 
1754), in wliich he speaks of being driven to poetry 

" to divert a fierce banditti 
(Sworn foea to everjlhing that's witty) 
That with a black infernal train, 
Make cruel inroads in my bmln. 
And daily threaten to drive tlience 
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lent advice of liia favorite poet. He was confined for 
ciglitoen mntitliB in a liinattc asylnm, where his reason 
wu restored, it would seem, by such a judicious regiiiicii 
as might have averted the malady if it had been employed 
in time. 

Cowper returned to sanity, strange to say, in a blaxe 
of religious rapture. Ills physician, Dr. Cotton, was a 
piwis man, a writer of liymns, and used to hold religions 
conversations with his patients — an ill-advised thing, as 
Mr. Qoldwtn Smith remarks, if Cowpcr's madness had 
b«en religious mania. In the poet's case religion was 
not the malady, hut an element in the cure. One morn- 
ing tn the summer of 1705, after a visit from his brother, 
he rose with a new sense of health ; at hreakfust on the 
briglit summer morning felt still better ; on a sudden 
impulse took up the Itible, from which ho had shmnk 
in dull denpair during hia illness, and all in a moment 
was filled with an ecalatio couviution that he had made 
bis peace with God and was again in his right mind. 
In Cowper's tender, sensitive, dependent spirit, with an 
imagination ever running swiftly toward intolerable 
horrors, and a will much too feeble of its awn strength 
to arrest (his tendency, the doctrines of Evangelical 
Clirislianity found a congenial subject. It waa one of 
those instantaneous conversions which Wesley and Ids 
disciples believed to be amonu'nt intlie history of every 
true believer. The doctor waa at first aiispioioua of this 
andden change in his patient, but hia doubts u-ero soon 
removed. Cotrper bad really recovered, and found in 
bii ecstatic faith tlie stay and support that his depen- 
dent spirit required. 

It is doubtful whether the recovery would have been 
permanent, — it wns never permanent in the sense of being 
securely lixeil against .lecident, hut it is doubtful whether 
it would have Iievn as [wrmaneut as it waa, — had not a 
fortunate ohance thrown him in the way of the Vn 
family wh«n ha was disobar^ged from the asylum. 
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Unwin was a woman born to be tbe support of meh a 
man : gentle in lier way, so as never lo wound his 
I tenderly fastidious taste ; nnaffecledly pions, so as to 
I comfort tiioi iu bis doubts and fears, and confirm liis 
I ccetaeies witli the sweetness of her sympalby ; yet with 
I all tbis of a cheerful temper, and always ready to langh 
1 hearty genuine ring at tbe sallies of bis exuberant 
r. There never was a more perfect compatibility 
I of temper. Mr. L'nwin was alive when they first met, 
I and tlic poet was admitted as a lodger into their par- 
I eonage ; but they continued to live together at Olney 
I after his deatli, Mrs, Unwin tending him and humoring 
n with unfailing gentleness and self-sacrilice. There 
s no thouglit of marriage between them ; their love 
I was not the love of lovera. Much has been written, and 
L little intinuated, about the relationship between 
I Cow per and Mrs. Unwin ; but I think Mrs. Olipbant is 
I right in her interpretation of the poet's chai'acter, that 
igcd to a class of men celibate by natnre, born 
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IiyiDiis. For ■ODio time Cowpcr was Imppy in tbe voca- 
tion thus foDtiJ for Iiim, but Uic atruln was too mncli ; h» 
mind again gave way, and for live ycaiH he remained 
moody, dejected, and full of capricious insane fancies. 
Gentle Mrs. Unwin found for him during this period an 
oecupatiim in which he took a chihliah delight, making 
qbaira and tables for her, and cage", baskets, and hutches 
for bis pets, of whom )ic collected a great number about 
him, having at one time "live rabbits, three bares, two 
guinea-pigs, a magpie, a jay, and a starling ; besides 
two gold6nche«, two canary birds, and two dogs." 
Whtn the long lit passed off, Mr. Newton again set him 
to work upon hymns, and the "Olney Hymns" were 
pnbliabfid in 1T79, fourteen years after the poet's frrst 
recovery. 

I mention this period to show you how long the poet 
was in finding his true vocation — the employment Ju 
whidi ho enjoyed a full measure of happinc«s. " I never 
rooelvod a tiitk' pleasure in my life," he once said ; "if 
I am delighted, it is alwayH in the extreme," Ilts letters 
show that under Xcwton's diclatorxhip lie was oftm 
happy, but it was by liis and starts. It was a fortunate 
thing for htm when this strenuous spiritual director left 
Olney, and could overawe him only by letter. Not long 
ftft«r his departure Mrs. I'nwin, with her quiot pene- 
tntiDg insight, devised an employment for him in which 
b« found four years of unclouded happiness. She had 
obaerred that he was never so completely drawn away 
from himself as when be was writing, and in the 
Noveraber uf I7S0 she suggested to him that he should 
■tt«mpt a poem of some length, and gave htm as a snb- 
JMt tho " Progrt'ss of Error." The poet was now in 
faU native element, not perfectly suited with a sabjecl, 
bnt still more at liberty to indnlge his quick imagina- 
tion than ho could have been in tlic composition of 
hyrans. Ue set to hia new employment with delight, 
uid prodnoiKl in quick tnoOMsion Htc "ProgrcM of 
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Error," "Table Talk," "Truth," "Expostulation," 
" Hope," " Cliarity," " Conversation," and " Retirement." 
Mr. Newton from a diatancc expressed doubts about tlie 
new departure, but the poet pacified him with the idea 
that his verses might be the means of attracting to the 
true faitli some whom the truth in its naked severity 
was apt to repel, Wesley cliose lively popular airs for 
his hymns, on the principle that it was not well that the 
devil should have all the hest tunes ; and Newton 
apparently tolerated Co wper's moral satires, as he called 
them, from a Biinilar motive. 

Tlie "Moral Satires" were published in 1 782, and 
were rather coldly received by the critics. It was 
otherwise with his next publication, a work begun under 
a different influence, an influence that was like a renew- 
ing of tlio poet's youth. The casual reader who has 
heard in a vague way of Cowper's relations with devoted 
women generally couples Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen 
together as two pious Methodist ladies who s.ncrificed 
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nuin*B wife ; tlie widow of a b&ronet, who hai) lived 
tnaoh in Paris, handsome, vivacious, full of talli and 
high spirite. "She is a lively, agreeable woman," Cow- 
per wrote to Newton immediately after his firet inter- 
view with her — he had chanced lo see her iilio)>]iing in 
Olney with her ulster, one of Mis. Unwin'a few intimates 
in llie place, and had rcqnested Mrs. Unwin to nslc her 
to Ma. " She has seen much of tlio world, and accounts 
It a great simpleton, as it is. She laughs and makes 
laugh, and keeps up a conversation without seeming to 
labor at it." Lady Ansten was cliarmed with the poet, 
and the poet was charmed with Lady Austen. She 
brought back to him bree;;y sketches of the world from 
which he had so long been secluded. She romped with 
the playful old boy of fifty, playing battledore and 
abattleoock witli him, wliile Mrs. t'nwin played on the 
harpsichord. Slio told liim diverting stories, among 
others the adventure of John Gilpin, which kept him 
awake with laughter for a whole night, and for which he 
rewarded her by turning it into verse. Rnt above all, 
bis "Moral Satires" being now coinplt'teit and published, 
■he Biiggrsted to him that he should write a poem in 
blank verse, and when lie asked her for a subject, 
laughingly named the sofa on which she sat. This was 
the origin of the series of poems called the "Task," 
composed in a much gayer and more discursive mood 
than the " Moral Satires." 

It was the "Task" that made Cowper's reputation, 
and it was inspired by a revival, under Ijidy Austen's 
companionship, of that more mundane spirit to which 
he bad long been a stranger. This alone would make it 
worth while to look back and see what bis writing waa 
like while he was still a young " buck," as the phrase 
then went, living in chambers in the Temple, and gig- 
gling and making giggle at his uncle's house in South- 
ampton Row. We have seen what the Methodist spirit 
did for him. It inspired the " Olney Hymns" and th« 
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"Moval Satires," and neither of tliese performancea 
made tiie great world outside the Evangelicitl circle feel 
that a new poet had arisen in England. This achieve- 
ment was reserved for the "Task," written during the 
temporary resuscitation of a half-disused way of look- 
ing at the world, written in a gayer mood, and therefore 
it is of interest to look at the tone and style of Cowper's 
first writing, before lie came under Metbodiet influence. 
Cowper contributed three papers to the Connois- 
seur, in Marcii, April, and Hay, 175C,Nos. Ill, US, 118. 
If we did not know that they were Cowper's, they 
would strike us as extremely clover and idiomatically 
written imitations of Addison, the great exemplar of 
periodical essayiHts at tbe time. Knowing that tbey are 
Cowper's, and induced thereby to scrutinize them more 
closely, we have no difficulty in detecting the peculiar 
note of playfully extravagant bnmor with which we are 
familiar in tbe " Task," The first of the papers is an 
absurd description of "tbe delicate Billy Sucklini 
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tlut yau csDHOt lake too man; liberties nitli ii Bachelor. I am 
•t » lou to coDceive on wbal fouadatloii tbeee romping philnso. 
phen liave groundet] Itielr bjpotbefiiB, though at ibe same Lime 
1 am ■ melancboly proof of its eiistence, as veil as of its ab- 

" A friend ot mine, whom 1 frequently visit, has a wife and 
tbrcc (laughters, the f ouogcst of uliich bas persecuted me tbeae 
lea jrear*. These ingi'Dioua young iFidiea have not only found out 
Ibe sole end and purpose of my being themselves, but have 
IlkewiM communicated their discovery to all tbe girls la the 
nelgliboarliood ; so that if they happen at any lime to be apprised 
dI my coming (which I take all possible care to prevent) they 
immodlately despatch half a dozen cards to their faithful allies, 
tu beg tbe favour of their company to drink coffee and help teat 
Mr, Ironside. Upon these occasions mj entry Into tlie room fs 
(ontetlmes obstructed by a cord, fastened across tbe bottom of the 
door-cue : which, as I am a little near-sighted, 1 seldom discover 
till it liM brought me on my knees before them. While I am 
MDployed in brushing iho dust from my black rollers, or chafing 
my broken shins, my wig is suddenly conveyed away." 

In the last of these papers there are comic descriptions 
of the behavior of various characters when in poBsession 
: of a secret — all in the same strain of simple, childlike 
I BEkggeration. At this period Cowper scribbled a great 
deal more tliati hf printed. These three papers in Uie 
Cormdueur are specimens of the early practice by 
vbica he acquired the mastery of comio description 
that appears occasionally in the " Task " — the abniidance 
of detail, and the felicity of phrase. It was in writing 
prose esaays and prose letters that Cowper acquired 
the copious, easy, familiar diction that entitles him to 
rank with poetic reformers. Cowper is oft«n referred 
to ax an example of a man whose fancy and imagination 
blossomed late in life, because he was iifty before he 
acquired refutation as a poet. Ttiat a man much tried 
by pbysical suffering should, in the evening of his day», 
tak« up his pen aud write poetry with a serious purpose, 
trying thereby to catch trifles which could not be 
caught in any other way, has a look as of inspiration. 
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This, ijo iloiibt, has contributed to perpetuate tlic delu- 
sion. But it will not bear examination. Cowper not 
only wrote proBC with exquisite grace and skill in liis 
youth, but his manner as a verse-writer was also fully 
formed before he was thirty. At the age of seventeen 
he wrote some work, — heroic blank verse in imitation of 
Pbilips's " Splendid Shilling," — that shows, even in the 
opinion of Southey, the same character as the blank 
verse of the "Task," written when he was more than 
fifty. That he read little poetry, in fact, confined his 
reading to Milton after his first attack of madness, is 
unduly insisted on, if the meaning is to prove that his 
poetry came fresh out of a mind unacquainted with 
what had been done before, and consequently having 
no relation with preceding literature. It must be re- 
membered that Cowper was thirty-two before madness 
first overtook bim, and that all through bis early 
manhood he led a life of perfect leisure, bis only 
employment being to read and write for his own 
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tatioo are idotiEed, nobody has tlioiigbt of putting any 
ortbeblnme on the poet, if blame there was in tbe mat- 
ter. The ruptnrc must have been brought about either 
by Lady Aitsltd's grasping eagernees to have more 
than ber fair sliare of the poet's attentions, or by Mrs. 
Unwin's anreasonabi<^ jealousy. It Bccms to me much 
more liltely that tbe cooIupsb which led to Lady Austen's 
departure arose between Cowper and herself, and that 
the Ion g-aufTe ring, patient Mi-s. Unwin bad nothing to 
do with it ; that it was not strained relations between 
tbe two ladies, but strained relations between one of 
them and the poet, that broke up the alliance. Whether 
Lady Ansten was in love with Cowper or not is a ques- 
tion we have no means of deciding. It is not unlikely. 
Men incapable of feeling passion tbcmselves may not be 
incapable of inspiring passion In others. Lady Au»ten 
afterward married a Frenchman of letters, M. de Tardiff, 
and Cowper, though much older than ber, lieing fifty 
when she made his acquaintance, besides being a poet, 
Iiad a boyish playfulness of temper and a quickness of 
wit not without their charm. Whether iu love with hicn 
or not, I<ady Austen certainly sought his society, though 
a great liking for the ministrations of Mr. Scott, the 
ourat«, was her ostensible reason for taking a house in 
Olney. Now. Cowper, though gentle, affectionate, and 
playful, would seem to have had his full share of the 
invalid's fretful, exacting, and capricious selfishness, 
and it is quite conceivable that I^dy Austen, by no 
meant so patient and self-<len}-iMg a womnn as Mrs, 
Unwin, may simply have tired of hia exactions and 
caprices. If wo read between the lines of one of hia 
letters to his cousin. Lady Hvsketh, this explanation is 
almost forced upon us. " On her first settlement in our 
noigliborhooii,'' Cowper writes, "I made it my own 
particular businesK (for at that time I wasi not employed 
in writing, baring poblished my first volume and not 
begun my second) to pay my dcvoin to her ladyship 
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every morning at eleven. Customs very goon become 
laws. I began tlie 'Task,* for slie was tbe lady who 

I gave me the Sofa for a subject. Being once engaged 
in tbe work, I began to feel the inconvenience of my 
morning attendance. We had seldom breakfasted our- 
selves till ten ; and tbe intervening hour was all the 
time I contd find in the whole day for writing, and oc- 
casionally it would happen that the half of that hour was 
all that I could secure for the purpose. But there was 
no remedy. Long usage had made that which was at first 
optional a point of good-manners, and consequently of 
necessity, and I was forced to neglect the ' Task ' to at- 
tend upon the Muse who had inspired the subject. But 
she had ill health, and before I had quite finished the 
work was obliged to repair to Bristol," The sprightly 
Muse, with ail her stability of temper, sense of religion, 
and eerionaneaa of mind, must soon have become disa- 

I grecably conscious of the difference between the forced 

I attendance of a wayward and irritable i 
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the most senseless outrage on the memory of a gentle, 
self-denying woman who bore with all the orasy poet's 
selfish whims and caprices^ and watched over him with 
more than a mother's love till her own mind gave way 
under the strain. 



CHAPTER XI 

SCOTTISH POETBY IN THE EIGHTBENTB CBNTDBT 



SONO-WmTEBB — SKINNER, ETC.- 

Ip the eighteenth century was a comparatively barren 
period in English poetry, it was otherwise in Scotch 
poetry. It witnessed in Scotland an extraordinary 
phenomenon, the elevation of a dialect by the genius of 
one man to a place among literary languages. 

People have almost ceased womk-ring that a ploughman 
should have uroved himself canable of tireat work i 
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regards the purely technical or literary quali- 
bis Terse. As regards the feeliogs that he 
I, tlio oharactor that is reflected in his poetry, 

itigb tlie feelings are in the main healthy aud the 
cbamoter in the main noble, we may think that circum- 
BtaDoes laiglit have been a more perfect school -master. 
But his literary education was as perfect as could be 
desired. What a poet above all needs is an easy com- 
mand of the language in which he writes, and the early 
training of Burns was excellently fitted to give him 
this. 

For two generations before Burns wrote there bad 
been throughout Scotland an unbounded enthusiasm for 
•ong-writing in the native dialect. The movement 
began early in the century among a knot of idle lairds, 
jounger sons, and Writers to the Signet in Edinburgh ; 
b&t in the course of a very short time it became universal 
tbroaghout the country. Men and women of all ranks 
took part in it, from the bold, black-eyed, lucky Isabel 
Pagan, who kept an alehouse in Ayi-Bhire, to the accom- 
plished Lady Anne Lirids.iy, daughter of the Earl of 
BaJcarres. Judges of the Court of Session, scions of 
noble houses, ministers, farmers, gardeners, shepherds — 
no one thought himself too high to condescend or too 
bnmble to aspire. All were ambitious of trying their 
band at a rhyme in the Tcrnacniar. There is no example 
in history of a literary movement so widely diffused, 
perhaps because up to that time there had been no 
example of a whole people through all its ranks educated 
to read and write. Miscellany after miscellany poured 
from the press collecting the e&usions of the wonderfully 
misoellaneoua faenl of writers ; and those collcctiona 
were conned in moorland bothies and kitcben firesides 

ardently as in libraries and drawing-rooms. It wae 

this seliool that Burns received the liieniry cduoatioD 
tbat fitted bim for his work in life. Ut^was nouriabed 
on two generations of poetry ; taught by ita mistake^ 
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warned by its affectations, inspired by its entliusiasraB, 
stimulated by its successes. He iiad a large body of 
literature before bim in tlie same kind tbat be attempted ; 
in this lie was steeped to the li])s. But how was the 
unlettered ploughman to distinguish between good and 
bad ? In this bis own strong sense, clearness of insight, 
and warm passionate nature kept him right. lie applied 
with merciless, nnfaltering severity one touchstone, — 
commonplace enough, in words at least, to the critics of 
the time, — truth to natiire. Pope's praise of Nature : 

" Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
One clear, onclianged, and universal liglit. 
Life, foL'ce, and beauty mUEL to all impart 
At once Ibe source and end and test of Art " — 

a eulogy that Burns bad by heart — was accepted and 
applied by him to the letter. And in applying this test 
of truth to Nature to enable him to distinguish between 
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bad ita roll of diattngaislied names while the Jameses 
reigned in Scotland — the first James himself, Uenryaon, 
Dunbar, Lindsay, Montgomery ; but it ceased to be a 
iit«rary language when the Court was removed from 
Holyrood. The poets went with the Court ; the sing- 
ing birds with the hands that caressed and fed thcra, 
tlie hearts that were cheered and the fancies that were 
bnmored with their songs. For a hundred years the 
Huse of Scotland was mute. Immediately after the 
union of the kingdoms there was a revival of poetry in 
tbc Lowland Scotch. That this revival was fostered 
by the growing prosperity of the country, and the rise 
of. a new class of wealthy patrons, is highly probable ; 
but it is a very common opinion that the new growth 
of fancy and imagination which these men encouraged 
was entirely spnutaneouB, uninfluenced either by the 
earlier Scotch poetry or liy the poetry of tlic southern 
centre of civilization ; that it was the offspring of the 
teeming fancies of unsophisticated men, innocent of 
any literature bat the Bible and the Shorter Catechism. 
The error is natural enough, if we ihinlE of the 
Sootob poetry of the eighteenth century as peasant 
poetry, written by peasants for peasants, artlcu jets of 
•ong, most of them rude, imperfect, disfigured by make- 
weight epithets and make-shift rhymes, an irregular and 
nneven stretch of poetry, redeemed from ephemeral 
insignificance only by the semi -miraculous genins of 
one of the peasant poets. None the less is it an error 
to regard this poetry as of entirely spontaneons genera- 
tion. If it is worth writing about, it is worth enquiring 
into ; and when we enquire closely into lU beginning, 
we see that, like all the literary growths, it bad its seod- 
time as well as ita barvesL Tlie seeds of the new poetic 
vegetation which so rapidly overspread the country 
oaDM from the old Scotch poetry of tlie sixtccntb c«n- 
tury, and as it grew alipa were grafted on it from planta 
that were floariahing at tbe tine in the poetic gardoi 
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of England. In plain language, poetry was revived m 
Scotland by reprints of the old Scotch poetry, and the 
new Scotch poets studied the Eugttsh poets and critics, 
and in the first instance at least translated into their 
vernacular and applied to their own circumstanccB the 
ideas that they found in their approved masters. The 
truth is that the peasant poetry of Scotland, so far 
from being spontaneous in the sense of being uncon- 
ditioned by previous literature, is one of the few 
unambiguous and decided examples of the influence of 
critical ideas on creative literature. 

The leader of the poetic revival in Scotland was Allan 
Ramsay, but the work that marks the beginning of 
better days was Watson's "Collection of Choice Scots 
Sougs, Ancient and Modem," published in 1 TOO, when 
Ramsay was a young man of twenty. He had been 
bred in the country, or near Hopetoun Mines in Lanark- 
shire, of which his father was manager ; but his father 
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contribntora was William Hamilton of Gilbcrtfield, the 
"Willie" wbo, accoi-ding to the song, wae a " wanton 
wag," a roistering young Jacobite lieutenant, who 
formed himself apparently on the poetic ideal of the 
RcBtoration — a Scotch Etherege or Rochester. The 
young wigmaker made bin .ic<]nnintanre, probably in 
the way of biiginoss ; but on the basis of tberr common 
interest in poetry the acquaintance became more inti- 
mate, and Ramsay was admitted a member of a club to 
which Hamilton belonged along with other choice spirits 
of literary leanings and Jacobite political faith. The 
fact that Ramsay, though bis family had come down in 
the world, could trace his descent from a younger son 
of an Earl of Dalbousie probably helped, along with his 
social and poetic gifts, to secure liim admission to this 
Easy Club, as it was called. That the Easy CInb, whiob 
was broken up by the Rebellion of 1715, had a literary 
as welt as a political basis is shown by the circumstance 
that the members of it assumed fancy literary names ; 
and the bent of Itamsay's literary homage at the time ia 
indicated by his choice for himself of the name of Isaac 
BiokerstafT, then famous na Steele's pseudonym in the 
7Ul/er. Ramsay made himself so popular in the Easy 
Club that he was appointed its Poet- laureate, and by a 
formal minute adjudged " a gentleman," 

Through these Jacobite gentlemen, Ramsay's friends 
and patrons of the Easy Club, with leanings to the good 
old times of the Stuarts, and a disposition to scoff at 
Puritans as their natural and hereditary enemies, tlie 
spirit of the R«-8toration passed into the peasant poetry of 
Sootland to do battle with the austere spirit of the Kirk. 
It ia a striking Jllnstration of th« vitality of ideaa and 
ibeir direotivn pow<tr over conduct that the Caralier 
ideal, transmitted throngh Ramsay, took possession of 
tb« warm lemperamont of Burns, and workml out in 
bim the incontinent invgnlaritica that made shipwreck 
of bia lifeL Ramsay himB«lf was too cool of lemp«r 
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be made a victim in like manner ; convivial, quick- 
witted, libertine enoiigli in tlieory, a welcome guest at 
tlie driiiking-bouta then fashionable, ever readj to help 
in driving dull care away with a jest or a song, he was 
yet Bufficiently master of himself lo combine poetry 
with an eye to business. He prospered as a wigmaker ; 
he set up as a bookseller ; he publislied two poetical 
miscellanies by which he made some money. He had 
none of Buina's overscrupulous and fantastic objection 
to taking payment for his songs ; he published them in 
broad sheets as he wrote tbem ; and it is said to have 
been a custom with tlie good wives of Edinburgh to 
send one of their children with a penny for Allan 
Ramsay's latest. " Renowned Allan, canty callan," waa 
described by a sour critic as a "convivial buffoon"; 
but, thoDgii lie ruined himself late in life by building a 
theatre which the magistrates would not allow him to 
open, he was, like his contemporary Pope, a good man 
of business. Ramsay's own conduct was not mastered 
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' rion is irresistible when wc look at the cliiof events iu 
English lilerjtture during the three years of Ramsay's 
membership of the Easy Club, lie was a member of 
the Club from 1712 to 1715. Th« kind of poetry that 
was moat in vogue at the liaie was pastonil poetry. 
We have already seen how general had been the disous- 
sioD of this kind of poetry for some years. During the 
«xistenoe of the Eany Club intei-est in the topic had 
received a fresli stimulus from the publication of Pope's 
" Windsor Forest," and Ambrose Pliilips's " Paslorala." 
For the purpose of puffing Philips and depreciating 
Pope there was a series of articles on Pastoral Poetry 
in the Guardian which doubtless were read by Isaac 
Bickerstaff's double in the Easy Club. Every-body 
who had any pretension to literary fashion read Steele 
and Addison's periodicals, and the members of the Easy 
P Club were keen and ardent amateurs of poetry, not a 
I little self-conscious of pa.,tic ambition. To puff Philips 
I and depreciate Pope was the prime purpose of these 
r articles in the Gitarjian, and this purpose was cleverly 
defeated by the stratagem of the poet whose reputation 
was in danger ; but unintentionally and by the way tb« 
articles served a more important purpose — namely, 
L guiding Allan Hamsay into a kind of i>octry exactly 
I aaited to his talents. One of the papers in the Guardian 
F nada now like a recipe for Allan Ramsay's great pas- 
loral ; ** The Gentle Shephenl " might be said to have 
been made from it as from a prescription, so exactly 
in the scheme and ncofssorics does the poet follow the 
adrioe of the critic. " Paint the manners of natural 
nutio life," said the critic to the poci, " not the man- 
nors of artificial sbt-phenls and shephcrdcuscs in a ficti- 
tious gotdL'U age ; use actual rustic dialect ; instead of 
satyrs and fauns and nymphs, introduce the supernatural 
creatures of modem superstition." Thi* is what the 
esaarint in the Guardian advised, and what Ramsay 
with happily appropriate genius did. I know no other 
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ioBtuiice in literature wlici-e a poet has carried out tlie 
ideas of a critic so i)erfectly. Ramsay pottered for a 
little with pastoral dialogues of the old artificial school, 
in which be made Steele and Pope discourse in the 
character of shepherds about the deaths of Addison and 
Prioi' — a fancy rendered all the more absurd by his mak- 
ing these two shepherds discourse in the Scotch dialect. 
But he soon abandoned these affectations, and produced 
his drama of real rnstic life in 1735. Its repute was 
instantaneous and widespread. Edition after edition 
was produced; it was said tliat " The Gentle Shepherd " 
was almost as common a book in the houses of the 
Scotch peasantry as the Bible. Amateur companies 
were organized in country parishes to act it. Even to 
this day, it is said, such companies exist and perform 
occasionally in the south of Scotland. The fame of 
" The Gentle Sheplierd " spread beyond Scotland ; it 
probably furnished the hint of "The Beggar's Opera" to 
Gay ; so that if Ramsay owed something to the critical 
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Attend my vow, ye godR, while I 
Breathe in the bless'd Britannia, 
None's happiness I shall envy, 
Ai long's ye grant me Nanny — O." 

— Ramsat. 

'* Her face is fair, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she's bonny — O; 
The opening gowan, wat wi' dew, 
Nae fairer is than Nanny — O. 
Come weel, come woe. I care na by, 
I'll tak' what Heaven will sen' me, O; 
Nae ither care in life have I 
But live and love my Nanny— O ! " 

— Burns. 

The inferiority of Ramsay is still more manifest 
when we look at his " Auld Lang Syne." The opening 
lines have a ring of insincerity that pervades the whole 
song : 

*' Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

Tho' they return with scars ? 
These arc the noble hero's lot. 

Obtained in glorious wars. 
Welcome, my Varo, to my breast. 

Thy arms about me twine. 
And make ine once agidu as blest 

As I was lang syne." 

There are two lines in Ramsav^s ** Farewell to Lochaber *• 
that seem to be conclusive a^^ainst his claim to a respect- 
able place among song-writers. A soldier bidding fare* 
well to his sweetheart is a well-chosen lyrical theme ; 
Ramsay had abundance of poetical intelligence, and is 
often happy in his choice of themes. And the opening 
lines, when sung to the beautiful air, are undeniably 
simple and touching : 

*' Psreweel to Lochaber. fareweel to my Jean, 

Where lieartsome wi' thee I hae mony days been.** 
14 
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But presently come tlie two linca which strike an ab- 
sartlly false note, and turn the plaintive soldier into a 
burlesque impostor : 

" These tenrs that I shed they are a,' for my dear. 
And no (or the dangers attendiog on weir," 

Fancy a depavting aoldier explaining that he weeps not 
because he is afraid of the enemy, but because be ig 
sorry to leave his sweetheart ! Qui t^exc^tse, s'accuee. 
The girl, if she bad a particle of spirit, would bare 
laughed, and set him down at once as a transparent 
humbug. No man capable of writing a good song with 
any deep sentiment or passion in it could have passed ' 
sucb a preposterous insincerity as that. No; " renowned 
Allan, canty callan," had not the lyric gift. His strength 
lay in humorous description and portraiture ; in arch, 
sly, " pawky" fun. The portrait of him by his son is a 
speaking likcnesa of the poet as we know bim through 
1 keen, alyly biimorous face, the face of 
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faithful lovers i-eceive Ins blessing. Bauldy, Madgo, 
iiid Mnuse supply what comic clomeiit there ia, but the 
of a. quiet, subdued order, never approaching 
tiie rollicking fun uf Bums. Tlie light, bauteriDg con- 
versation between Peggy apd Jenny ia admirably done, 
and the spirited eulogy of Pntie by his sweetheart is a 

I good example of the style of language that Ramsay con- 
sidered most suited to a Scottish pastoral : 
Inap 
sion of 



" Sic ooursa-spun IbuughU u Itine wnnt pith to move 

Uy Milled miud. I'ui o'er tut gnne in love. 

P»lie to me h Ueart-r than mj brealli ; 

But wut ot him I dread Diio otlier skalth. 

There's naoe of *' the herds ttiat tread the green 
n smite, or sic tw« glancing cen. 

And Ibea lie tpcaks with dc a taking irl. 

His words tlicy thirle like mualcli thro" my iicarL 

Bow blylhlj can he sport, and gently rave. 

And JtsI at fedcless tears tbst fright the lavet 

Ilk daj that he's alane upon the hilt. 

He reads fell hooks that teach him metkle skill. 

He Is— but what need I say that or this T 

rd spend a moatb to tell you what he is 1 
I lu a' be says or does there's sic a gait. 

The rest seem coots compar'd to m; dear Pate. 

Bis better sense will tang hts lovn secure t 

-e heDs In sauls that's weak and poor." 



In a prologue for " The Gentle Shepherd " on the occa- 
sion of one of it« presentations on the stags the poet 
declared : 



" Tho' they're but Shepherds Ihst we're now to net 
Yet. genilc audience, we'd not ha' ye mUtako 
And tliink your cnicrtalnmcni will Iw rude. 
Host men and all Ihv Itulys think it good ; 
Our Paiioral Autliur thinks so too, but tears 
The diction may offenU some nicer ears. 
This we regard nor, tlicrvfore will proceitl 
To act ibe bllUisomo life Uiot ■hrplierd* load." 




, it ia jnst this fact, that Allan Ramsay did not 
' *" thoae " nicer carH," that constjtnt«s bis mun 
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literary importance. He is wortliy to be called tlie 
pioneer of Bums, because he bad the sense and ability 
to combat victoriously the theory of mec like Bcattie, 
who held that the Scottish language was incapable of 
being made the vehicle of literary expression. 

Half a century elapsed between the publication of 
"The Gentle Shepherd " and the boyjiood of Bums, and 
meantime the impulse given by liamsay and the inge- 
nious geutlemen and ladies who co-operated with him in 
hia publications had diffused itself all over the country. 
We had our group of singers here in the North : George 
Halket, the author of "Logie o' Buchan"; Alexander 
Ross, the author of the "Fortunate Sliepherdess"; 
Priest Geddes, author of "Lewie Gordon" and the 
" Wee Wiliekie "; and greatest of them all, indeed, one 
of the greatest of Scotch song-writers, John Skinner, 
the author of "Tullocligorura," and the "Ewie wi' the 
Crookit Horn." In " Tullochgorum," especially, there 
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M the»e : " I regret, and while I live I eliall regret, that, 
when I wu in the Mortti, I had not the pleasure of 
paying a younger brother's dutiful respect to the author 
of the beat Scotch song ever Scotland saw — 'TuUooh- 
goram's my delight.' There is a certain aometliing in 
the old Scotch aongs, a wild happinesB of thought and 
expreasion, which peculiarly marks them, not only from 
English songs, but alRofrom the modern efforts of eong- 
wrighte in our native manner and language. The only 
remaina of this enchantmeot, these spells of the imagina- 
tion, rest with yon." 

It is remarkable that the Northern Bong-writera w«re 
kll educated men, — in the popular sense of the word 
educated, — ecliool-m.iaCers and clergymen. In the aoutb 
of Scotland poetic ambition was more universal. Then 
the middle years of the eighteenth witnessed something 
like the palmy days of the Troubadours of Provence in 
the thirteenth century, when every hamlet had iu 
laureate. We cannot wonder that the genius of Bums 
should have been excited by such anrroundings, and 
that very early in life falling in love, and knowing of 

itghboring bards who addressed verses to the objects 
of their affections, he waa move*) by an ambition to 
ahow that he also was a song-writer. Thousands of 
little bards at that time limited their aspirations to fame 
within the parishrH in which they were bom. That the 
ambition of Burnv took a wider range was due partly to 
the raaslerfu! strength of his nature — that, of course, ia 
an indispensable condition of wide-reaching ambition ; 
but partly alno to p^^cnliar cirrumalanctrs in bin life that 
fostered his ambition and kept it from being quenched 
In his hard Ntruggleforbarvoxistenceastheson of a poor 
fanner. Whereothcr young men tn his rank of Itfe.liko 
young men with a turn for veraiGoation in higher ranks 
of life, were eager only to gain the admiration of tbe 
women, and catablish a reputation for cleverness with 
tbe men among whom they were bom, Burns from a 
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very early period aspired to make the streams of his 
native country as famous as tbe classic Ilissua and the 
silver-winding Thames : 

" E'on tLen a mfeh, I mind its power, 
A wish tUat to its latest liour 

Shall strODgly heave ray breast ; 
That I for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make. 

Or slug a sang al least ;" 

and again in a poem showing more definitely the latitude 

of his amhition : 

" Ramsny and famous Fergusson 
Gicd Forth and Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrow and Tweed, to monie n tunc, 

Owre Scotland rings ; I 

While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, and Doon, 

Nuebody sings. 

•■ Th' IVrnxK. Tiber. Thames, and Seine, 
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living in a poetionl atmosphere ; but lie had the fuither 
apectal ailvantage of coraing iiiuler jiersunal iiifliienoea 
thai hel[)eii |>owerful!y to give his work iho quality of 
greatneen. Ilis want of echool and college instruction 
waa fully compensated by the exceptional tastes, abilities, 
snd literary interests of his father and lilssuhool-maater. 
We may tmly say, I tliink, that for bis special training 
sa a poet, for the literary part of it, that ia to say, the 
happiest accident of his life was his contact with Mr. 
Murdoch, who, when a youth of eighteen, was employed 
by William Hnmcis, and ono or two of his uoighbore, 
to teach their children. Tliat this yoting school- master 
was a man of no ordinary vigor, flexibility, and breadth 
of interest was shown by his subsequent career. He 
went to Iiondoii, and made a living as a teacher of 
French, an extraordinary feat for a young country 
Scotchman ; and gained such repnto as a teacher, 
though hfl ultimately ruined his prospects by intemper- 
ate habits, that at one time he had as a pupil in English 
no less a person than M. Talleyrand. We can hardly 
orerestimatc the lift above provincial commonplace that 
wat given to the future poet by bis contact with a man 
of snch activity and rango of mind. Mr. Murdoch was 
greatly attracted by the character of William Buntcss, — 
for BO the father spelled his name, — and, attracteil also by 
the character and abilities of the boys, ho took a warm 
Interest in them, and gave an uiiuKual turn to the read- 
ing of the family, introducing them lo authors not ordi- 
1 narily within the knowledge of a peasant's household. 
[ Robert Burns was but a small boy when Murdoch was 
[ engaged as a teacher to the combined families ; but 
Lwhon ho was a youth of fifteen or sixteen, the young 
B abanced to bo appointed English teacher in the Ayr 
liii the elder Burness, always eager to get 
)r his sons, sent llobort for a short time to 
I witb him. Charmed with the aptncsa of bis pnpU. 
Pvith hit manly character, bis enthusiasm for knowledge. 
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and his powerful grasp of intellect, Murdoch did hU 
ntmost to give a bent to bis studies. It was only for a 
short three weeks that Bums could be §pared from the 
work of the farm, where he was already doing the 
work of a man ; but during that time, bo eager was the 

I pupil to learn, and so willing was the master to com- 
mnnicate, that, as Murdoch afterward etated, he and 
his boarder were hardly a moment silent — the one enquir- 
ing, tbe other answering and expounding. Among other 
things Murdoch gave him a start in learning French to 
Bucli effect that Burns afterward by himself acquired 
Budi a knowledge of tljc language that bo was able to 
read it with ease. He was rather proud, in fact, of tbe 
acoomplislimenl, and fond of airing scraps of French in 
8 correspondence. But this knowledge of French was 

I tlie least of the benefits Burns derived from this inspir- 
ing and stimulating teacher. 

Looking at bia life til! he was twenty-two or twenty- 

I three, we find from a memorandum -book which be kept 
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Barns as an nnedacated poet. This idea has made ship- 
wreck of many a promising poet, or at least ot many a 
youth capable of becoming a pleasing versifier, for they 
get the idea that it is derogatory to poetic genius to 
take intellectual labor over their verses. They are under 
the idea that Burns produced songs without considering 
whether they were good or bad. We may be sure that 
no amount of genius will produce perfect art, unless the 
man of genius will bestow intellectual labor on it. A 
perfect poem, such as many of Burns's lyric gems are, 
can no more be written without labor than can a statue 
be carved out of stone. 



CHAPTER XU 



lETBT — EKETCH OF LIFE — LTBlCiL 

BALLADS 

From the phrrises that are generally used about nine- 
teenth -century poetry, one would expect to be conBcioua 
of a great and sudden cbaiigc in passing into it out of 
the poetry of tlie eigbteentb century. Were the new 
poets not inspired with tlie spirit of the French Revo- 
lution ? Did ihuy not rise in their might, glowing with 
» noble spirit of independence, and iling the poetia 
traditions of their fathers to the winds ? Pope with 
mical couplets, his passion for epigranimatio 
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of new things, not a fierce upheaval and Bweepiug away 
of oM things as worthlcBS rubbish, and a triumpliant 
reconstrnctiun upon entirely new lines. We miiat not 
igiiors the fact that there was a change because we can- 
not put our finger upon the eiact moment when the 
change occurred ; but it is equally unhistorio to be mis- 
led by the character of the tremendous political event 
of tfas time into ascribing a similar character to the 
grand new season of poetry that opened with the nine- 
teenth century. 

The hold of the Queen Anne style on literature, M 
we have seen, relaxed gradually; the sentimeiita that 
it embodied gradually palled from custom on the class 
for whom Pope wrote ; longings for new rxcitements 
gradually made thcmBctvcs felt ; and gradually also the 
class whose taste had dominated Queen Anne literature 
lost their supremacy iu the world of art. The pruscmcn 
of the last stity years of tho ceniury wure, nn I have 
already indicated, th<^ chief literary agents of the trans- 
formation that gradually evolved itself, year by year, 
t«n years by ton years, now moving quickly, now moving 
slowly. The novelists and the romancers educated the 
ta8t«of the public for new subjects and for a new style; 
for subjects of more various human interest, and a style 
less oondeused and elaborate, more free and discursEve. 
Pope's readers had little tasto for romantic marvels or 
for domestic pathos ; the romancers and tho novelista 
acenslomed the public to such imaginative food, and so 
prepared the way for Scott and Wordsworth. Even tb« 
Byrcintc spirit had its prototype in prose. 

W ©I'd « worth's preface to his "Lyrical Ballads" in 
l~08is a great landmark in the history of poetry, because 
it woke people up to a consciousness of tht- ohang» that 
had taken place, and cninpvllod criticft to define their posi- 
tion in the face of that change. This preface, nnd the 
volume with which it is connected, we must couaiderat 
leugth ; but iu the first place l«t u» look nl Wordsworth's 



early life, and at the poems written by him before the 
"Lyrical Ballads." In these early poema we shall see 
how gradual was hie traiisition from the poetic style of 
his predecessors, notwithstanding the revolutionary note 
of his famous preface. 

To some of Wordsworth's admirers it might appear a 
sort of sacrilege to try and trace the growth of his poetic 
style, because he has himself in the " Prelude" written 
hia poetic autobiography. "The Growth of a Poei'a 
Mind " is the suh-title of this wonderful poem, in which 
flashes of poetic rapture are so strangely mixed with 
prosy moraiiKiiigs and pragmatic dogmas about education. 
Seeing that the poet has given the history of his own 
mind, it is to his worshippers as final as the Koran to a 
good Mohammedan ; and any presumptuous attempt to 
add to it might be treated by them as the books in the 
Alexandria Library were treated hy the Caliph Omar. 
They might say: If your essay contains any thing not 
to be found in the "Prelude," it is wrong; if it con- 
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quarters were at Cockeruiouth, and or tlie daiigLtcr of 
a mercer in Penrilli. His early boyliood till llie age of 
nine was spent partly at Coukennoiitli and partly at 
Penrith, both beautifully situated little towns in Cum- 
berland. From nine to seventeen he was at a boarding- 
Bchool in Hawkshead, another romantically situated 
little town in the north of Lancashire. His mother died 
when he was seven years old, and his father when ho 
was thirteen ; but his uncle, in whoHC guardianship he 
was left, although Lord Lonsdale had borrowed all his 
falhor'a money and refused to pay it back, — the repay- 
ment not being made till the old lord's death many 
years after ward, — his uncle kept both him and his brother 
Kl schuol, and sent them both to Cambridge, the poet 
entering in 1787, hia seventeenth year. Wordsworth 
took his degree in 1701, travelled for some time in 
France an<l Italy, lived for a few years in London, 
tliought of the Church as a profession, thought of 
Jonrnaliam as a profession, but finally decided to retire 
to hia native valleys and live on hissmnll inheritance, 
devoting hia days to " plain living and high thinking." 
He was nearly thirty when he took this dcterniinstioR, 
and he persevered in it to the end of his days in lAAO, 
with the addition to hid means of plain living of a Com- 
misaionersliip of Stamps in 1813, .ind a pension of three 
bundred pounds in 1B43. 

Saoh ia the bare outline of Wordsworth's life. What 
were the rnling circumstances that co-operated with in- 
born genius to make him the poet that he was? R««d 
the " Prelude " and you will find that his own answer ia 
aimply Nature — the mountains and the mists, and tlio 
leaping sounding cataracts of the valleys where he lived 
in youth. This is how he describes hia feelings in bis 
•chool-daya at ilawkshead : 

"] would walkalona 
Under the quiel ulnr*, and at that time 
Ban felt whoti-'cr Uierr it o( power In wuiid 
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To breathe an elevated mood, b; form 
Or image uuprofaDcd ; and I would sland. 
If tbe Qigbt blackened with a. coming storm. 
Beneath bome rock, liatening to notes that are 
The gkostlj language of the ancient earth, 
Or make Iheir dim abode In distant winds. 
Thence did I drink the visionarj- power ; 
And deem not profitless those Seeting moods 
Of slifldowy ejullalion ; not for this, 
That they are kindred to our purer mind 
And iDtellectual life ; but that the soul, 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity, wlicreto 
With growing faculties she doth aspire. 
With faculties sllll growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point tliey gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue," 

And again : 

" 'Twere long to tell 
Wbat spring and autumn, what the winter snows. 
And what the summer shade, what day and night, 
Evenint; i>"d morning, sleep and waking, Ihought 
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Nor should IlllD, percbuncc. 
Pan aarecoidcd, Uial I stiti hoil UivoU 
The eiercise and produce of a toll. 
Th&n analjlic industry to me 
Slorc plcosfng, &Dd whose chnmclpr I ilceni 
t* moiE poelk as reneinbllDg moru 
Cmtlie ugency. The song would Kpoak 
Of ihftt iniurmloatile building reared 
By obMi-TBtion of affinities 
In ahjrcls nhero no brotberliood cxlnts 
To poMiTe niinds. My sevenleeiitli yvtir was coind I 
And, whether from this h«liU recited now 
80 deeply in my mind, or from oxcou 
In lh« great social principle of life 
Coercing all thing!) Inio sympntby. 
To inorganic natures were transferred 
Mj own enjoyments ; or the power of truth 
Coining in roveUtion did convene 
With Ihings Hint rcnlly are, I, at Ihia time, 
Saw blewings itpreiul around me like a «ea. 
Thus while Hie lUys flfw by. and ytar* paued on. 
From Naiuns and her ovorHowIng sohI. 
1 bad received so much that all niy thiiugbta 
Wcro steeped in feeling . I ww only then 
Conientod, when with bliss IncJTablo 
I felt lite Motlnient of Being Hprend 
O'er ail that move* and all llial iirvmnlh still ; 
O'er all tliat, lost beyond Ibr rcaeli of thought 
And human linonloilge, Ui Ihn human i-ye 
InvUibte. yet llvelh l» llie heart ; 
O'er all Ihnt leaps oud runs, and sboiiU and sings, 
Ur heats the gladsome air ; o'er all that gltdra 
Beneitth tbe wave, y«i, In the wave Itwlf, 
And mighty depth of waterii." 

At Cambriilge he attended little to tbe studies of the 
place. " He be^an resitlencfl at sovpntfen," luiya Afr. 
Mycra, "dd<1 tiis northern natiirv w«a Ute U> flower. 
There teetua, in fact, to have been even leu of riaible 
promin about liim than we should have exiiecled ; but 
rather aomething niitami><l and iRBuburdinaKr, sotne* 
tiling heady and M>]f-confidont ; an indcpvndcnM that 
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seemed only iiisticity, and an indolent ignorance whicli 
assumed too readily tlie tones of scorn." But bis mind 
was not idle : 

" Oft when llie Jazzling show no longer new 
Hod ceased to dazzle, ofttlmes did 1 quit 
My cunirude^, leave tlic crowd, buildiugs snd groves, 
And as I paced :ilone tlie level tields 
Far from tlioBc lovel; sigLls and sounds sublime 
Willi wliicli I liad been conversant, the mind 
Drouped not ; but there Into berself returning, 
With prompt rebound seemed fresh as bereloforc. 
At lea^t I more dialinclly recognised 
Her nniive insUncls : let me dare to speak 
A Iiigher language, any that now I felt 
What independent solaces were mine, 
To mitigate the injurious sway of place 
Or circnmalance, how far soever changed 
In yovith, or to be changed in after jears. 
Ae if awakened, summoned, roused, constrained, 
I looked for universal things ; perused 
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1 gs»e a iiinral life ; I saw tlHim fcpl. 

Or linli<^ ilirm lo wimi- fnJln^ Uii- grwil mun 

Lay he<MM In a luirkming wul, oiid all 

That I bclitld iv*pirv(I wllli iuwanl m«iuiiD{. 

Aild tliBt whate'er of Terror or of Love 

Or Beauij. Knture'a daily ttux put on 

From transitory pAwlon. uaU> this 

I wM iM nennltlve »» waters are 

To llio sky'> iiifliicDce fn a klnilrwl mood 

or pauion : was ob«li«ii a« a lute 

Tbai walla upon tlie touchfs of tlio wind. 

Unknown, uiitlioiigtit of, yet was I most rich— 

I hail n worlil about ino — 'twas my own ; 

I mailo U. for It only lUnl to me. 

Anil to tlie Uod wbo wi-h Into tlie liearl." 

Now, liow were llie poet's aenBiMlities llins Veeuly 
iwakened to the gloricH and the beauties of Xaturc? 
What first made him altvv to the joy of poring over 
ev«ry sliade of color, fvery minatc variation of fonn in 
natural thingH, and seeking in tbom, vith never-ending 
satisfaction, imagra of human life in its manifold rela- 
tions ? And what influences governed his expreaaion of 
what lie saw and felt? The "Prelnde'Ms silent on 
these points. It tiiercly chronicles the phases of his 
deliglit iu looking and imagining. 'Hiere was in Words- 
worth to the last not a little of that untamed rtistio 
egotism which Shakespe.trc caricatured in Holofcmea 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; the egotism which, owing 
to slight contact with other human beings, is never tir«d 
of contemplating the strangeness of its own moods. 
" I am a fi'Ilow of the strangest mind in the world," 
•aid Sir Andrew, and in these words expressed an 
undying eharacteristio of the isolated man who seldom 
makes eomparison of hia own mind with the minds of 
liis fcIIow-cr«atares. Wordsworth's distinction lay not 
in what he felt, but in the play of hts imagination on 
what he felt. He magniflea the strangeness of hia 
abaorption in Natnre by representing it aa a myiterions, 
inexplicable feat, originating he know not how. 



I 
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I present with Mm from liis earliest years, and gaining no 

I strength but from its own inipetns. " The ' Prelude ' 

is a work of good angury for human nature," Mr. Myers 

nting on the poem. " We felt in reading 

I it as if the stock of mankind were sonnd. The soul 

a going on from strength to strength by the mere 

I development of her inborn power." The " Prelude" is 

I a noble poem, but this paitlcuhir featnre of it I shonld 

consider a weakness, and not a strength. No man can 

stand alone ; the aspiration to do so is as inlmnian as 

I the achievement is impOBsible, The soul that seeks to 

I isolate itself from its fellows must infallibly harden 

I and wither. 

When, however, we turn to his early poems, and to 
lis prosaic notes and illustrations of them, we can see 
I clearly enough the continuity of his descent from the 
I great poets who had written before him. 

The " Evening Walk " and the " Descriptive Sketches " 
lubliahed in 1793. Commenting many rears after- 
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tnolt. Anil he did not qualify liitnaelf for tliia aclf- 
impoaed ruiBeion by m«re indolent gazing and dreamy 
pursuit of tho tlitck-coming fnncics that crowded hii 
mind, white hit eye driink in what Naturu preBent«.'d to 
liim. If the " Prelude" had been intended as a plain 
hiBtorical narrative of the growth of a poet's mind, it 
would have been atrange that ho doea not mention iu 
the deacriplion of Ilia Cambridge tift^ an incident tliat 
cnnneota him with tho poet Gray. He studit-d Italian 
tlieii, and his teaoUer was Gray's friend. It was not, 
however, from the Italian poets that he caught the 
rliythni of his early stylo. Yon will have no difficulty 
in detecting his poetical manUTs if I read you a ))astagc 
or two from the "Evening Walk" and the "Descriptive 
Sketches": 

" Swret are the soun<ls Uiat niloglc from afar. 
Heard by culm lakes, as peeps the foldin;; star. 
Whoa Ibe duck dabbles 'raid the ruallla^ oedfe. 
And fcedlag pike start* from the wai*r'« cdgr. 
Or Uic swui alini Ibe ncd*. his unck and Ull 
Wottiiig, ibnt dHp upon Uio water utill ; 
And beruti, on nwiunilit Uie trixtUeu kliore, 
Hbuuti iipwanl. darting bis long neck bofore. 
Now. with religious awe, Ibo fsrewdl light 
Bloniln nitli (h« Milcinn colouring of nigbt ; 
"Hid grovH ot clouds Uist cnst Ilii^ mountnin'i brow. 
And round the wat'i proud ludgo Iheir shailunn tlirow. 
Like L'na sbinlag uo btt gloonij way. 
The ha1f-»een form o( Twilight roams attray : 
Shnldlng. through paly loopjiolca mild and smalt, 
Gleams Ihat upon ihc lake'n ■till boftom fall ; 
Soft o'er Uie lurfoce rrnrp tlioM luMres pale, 
Trat'kftig thu mollous of the 1\lla\ gale. 
Wltli reslkss inti'rcliaojce nl onru Ibe t)rl|[l>t 
Wilis on Iho Rhoiln. tbo rIiscIk upon tlir light 
No fsvDurml cjB wu (I'cr allowod lo gase 
On lovelier (peclaclo In faery days." 

Or again : 
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TTt?, atl superior but bis Ood disdained, 
Wallted none restraining, ood hj none restroiped, 
Confitssod no luw but what bis reason btugbt, 
Did all be nislied, und wisbed but vbat be ought. 
As man in liis primeval dower arrayed 
The image of his glorious Sire displayed. 
Even BO, by faillifu] Nature guarded, here 
Tlie truces of primeval Man appear ; , 
The simple dignity no fonns debase ; 
The eye sublime, and aurly lion-graeo ; 
The slave of none, of beasts alone the lord. 
His book be prizea, nor neglects his sword ; 
Well taught by llmt lo feel his rights, prepared 
With this ' tbe blessings be enjoys to guard.'" 

The foiTner of these paBsages reminds one of Gold- 
I smith as forcibly as of Pope, but in the latter Pope 
I alone is clearly the model. There is an evident effort 
I after balance and condensed expression, but it is not 

^cuted with nearly the perfection and terseness of the 
The imitation is, however, BufRci 
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SomerseUhire to enjoy his friend's companiomhip. 
During the year that followed ho produced niuoh, and 
)io produced bore a distinctive mark, as if the 
radiant, rcalless vitality of the more vaiionsly gifted 
man had stirred his more aluggisli norllicm natnre to its 
depths, stimulated him to put furib his full poweiti, and 
made him ft^cl in the exercise of them a confident sense 
of mastery. It may truly be said that Wordsworth 
hardly knew what was in htm till the compauionBhip of 
Coleridge widened the horizon of his aims. 

The volume published at Bristol in ITOS contained 
ColoridgoV " Ancient Mariner"; the rest of the rolnmo 
was by Wordsworth. In the authortxcd edition of liis 
works no chronological order is followed ; they are 
olassiRod according to suhjocla ; and it is important, if we 
would understand the controversy that has been nused 
ronnd Wordsworth's name, that we should pick out and 
read together the poems that were published together in 
1798. "Wo are Seven" is now included among the 
" Piwma referring to the perioil of Childhood " (No. x) j 
"The Complaint" (31), "The Ust of the Flock" (82), 
"The Idiot Boy" (31), and " Her Eyes are Wild " (87), 
among the "Poems Founded on the Affection*"; "The 
Iteverie of Poor Susan" (l.l), "The Thorn" (aa), 
" Lines above Tintern Abbey " (20), among " Poems of 
the Imagin-ition ": " Eipostulatton and Reply" (1), 
"The Tahloa Turmd" (3), "To my Sister" (5), and 
"Simon I,,ec" (fl), among "Poems of Sentiment and 
Rffleotion"; "Goody Blake and Harry Gill," among 
" MisoellaneoHs Poemti," 

When these poems are read together, we begin to 
nndorstand why such a shout of derision was raised by 
the orittcs against the " Lyrical Ballads," and why they 
tmpreased so deeply those who were not repelled by 
their strangeness. The poet's personality was power* 
fully expressed in them, and he waa a markedly differ- 
ent kind of person from any that had before prmentcd 
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faimself as a poet. His hnmor was a strango kind of 

humor, and liis Berioufiness ran in an unusual vein, and 

humor and fieriousness were strangely intermised. The 

public found eulijects that they were accustomed to con- 

I aider too viiigar and common for poetry treated appar- 

I ently with pathetic intention, bnt in so grotesque a way 

I as only to make them laugb at the attempt on their 

1 lender feelings. There was, indeed, one poem in the 

volume, the "Lines written above Tinteni Abbey," in 

I which a fresh tlieme was handled with a power that 

I nobody could be insensible to. If all had been like 

'a, the acknowledgment of Wordsworth's greatness 

luld not have been checked and held back by astonish- 

I mcnt at the grotesijiie strangeness of the lyrical ballads, 

I to which the title of the volume challenged special 

I attention. This was the poem in which be first gave 

I expression to his impasBioned worship of Nature : 
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These beBiiIenu!) fornu, 
Thruugh A long Ahavncc, haiB aoi Iwcn to ma 
Ab is B lutiilscnpe lo a bUnil man's kjv ; 
But olt in lonely roomi. and 'mill the dill 
Of towns and clllos, 1 bare owed to thorn 
la hoiini of wenrlncsa scDsatlnns iweel. 
Pelt in the blood, and fell nliing the bort ; 
Ami pauing eren inlu my purer mind. 
With tnmquil restonlioii ^— fMlIugt too 
Of unremembered pl«uUT« ; sucb, porhapa, 
Aji hATe no slight or tiivial influence 
On tbnt best portion of a good nun's life, 
Ilii Utile. iuun«IeM. ull^Bm(^mbem] KCt* 
or tiiiiduMg and of lore. Nor ieaa, I trust. 
To Ili«m I may have okf<I another gift, 
Of napcct more siibllmR : tluti blitksn) nioml. 
In which tbe burthen of the mystery. 
In which the beary and the weary weight 
or all thU nnblclliglblc world. 
Is lightened :— tbnl scrcnu and bletaed mood. 
In wliicb the affcMlana gently l«ul us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And eren the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laial asleep 
In body, and brcomo a llring soul : 
Whibi with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of bannnny. and the drcp power of Joy, 
We KO into the life of things. It Uiis 
Be but a vain belief, jM. oh I how oft— 
In darkncM and amid the many shapa 
or Joyless daylight : when the trvtful ullr 
Hnprotltablo. and the fever of the world, 
Uave bung uimd the beatings of my h<«rt — 
How oft. in spirit. haTe I turned to thee, 
O lylnn Wye I thnu wantlcrrr thro' the woods. 
How often has my spirit turned to Ihre ! 

And DOW, with gleams of hulf-extlDgulahed IItoa|]itl^ 
Willi many recognitions dim and taint. 
And tomcwiiat of a Mid perplriliy. 
Tbc pictun! of tlio mind revives again : 
While here 1 stand, nut only with the scnae 
Of pteaent pbwsure, but with pl«Mitig tfaougbta 
That la this momeni there Is life and food 
For futart jmat. And ao I due to hope. 
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Tliough chaoged, no doubt, Trom wLat I waa nlicD first 

1 came lunoDg these hills ; when like a roc 

1 bounded o'er tlie mountains, by tbe aides 

Of the deep rivers, and ibe louely alreama, 

Wberever nature led : more like a man 

Plying from something lliat he dreads, tban one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all ;— I cannot paint 

What then 1 was. The Bounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

Tbe mountain, and the deep and gloomy vood. 

Their colours and their forma, were then to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from tbe eye,— That time is past. 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I. nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 

Have followed ; for ."iuch loss, I would believe, 
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Tbc guide, the giianliun of my licarl. and soul 
Of &1I mj moral beicig. 

Nor perchance. 
If I were not thus Uugbt, shuulil 1 tlic more 
Suffer m; geal&l splriu to deoif : 
For tbou ari njtb me tier« upon Uie batiks 
Of (bU fair riTor ; thou Dif dearesl friend, 
lij de&T, dear friend ; aod In thy voice I otcb 
The langutge of mj former hcArl, nnd read 
Hj former pleasures Id the Rhouiing ligbti 
Of thj wild aj-Bs, Oh 1 yet a little while 
Haj I behold \a thee what I was once, 
Uy dear, dear Slater t and ihia prayer 1 makv. 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her -. 'tia her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From Joy to joy ; for ahe can ao inform 
The mind that ia within ua, ao Impreea 
With quletDcai and beauty, and so food 
With lofty tboughts. that neither evil tnngtic*. 
Ruh judgmcota, anr tlir inccra of •clftsli men. 
Nor greeting* where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary Intercourec of dally life. 
Shall e'er prcTall against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful falUi, that all which wo behold 
b full of blessings. Therefore let thti monn 
Shine on thee In thy aolitary walk ; 
And let Uie misty mountain wlnda be free 
To blow against thee : and. In after years. 
When Iheae wild ecataslea shall be matured 
Into a sober plcasum ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion far all lovely funna, 
Thy memory be aa a dwelliug-plaoo 
For all sweet sounds and hnrradnica ; oh 1 then. 
If solitude, or fejw, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing tlioughls 
Of lender joy wilt thou remember me. 
And these my exhortations ', Nor. perchance. 
It I should be where t no more can bear 
Tby voice, itor catch Inm thy wild ryes theae gleama 
Of {Mtal eilslenoe — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delli^tful atreain 
We stood togvtber ; and tliat I, so long 
A woraUpper of uatun. hither cama 
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Unwearied in that sersice : rather say 
With warmer lovo— oh ! with far denper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, tliesc steep woods and lofty cliSs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for tbcmselres and for Iby sake I " 

This poem is cliaracteristio of tlie loftiest side of 
I WorOs worth's genius. In it he struck for the first time 
I the sublime note tliat has drawn ineu after him as the 
I prophet of a new delight, a fiill-voiccd speaker of 
I things that all fee! dimly and vaguely, but which no 
1 poet before him had expressed with such force. But 

it'k, as confiniiing what I have said about the gradual 
I character of transitions in poetry, tfaat both the rhythm 
1 of Wordsworth's lines and the feeling enprcssed are 
'elopments from Cowper, The level Ouse flowed 
I through a flatter landscape than the Derwent, and there 
t fire and maiestv in Wordsworth's stronger 
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poetry wm received with a bowl of derision and ritll- 
culc wlien first submittvd to the jtnblio. There were 
three veins in one volume — "Tintern Ahbey Lines,'* 
" Guilt and Sorrow," and the " Lyrioal Ballads." Now, 
it was not agniiist what is commonly understood by his 
Nature poetry, — such poetry as I have quoted, — that the 
storm was directed, but against some of Ins lyrical 
ballads, strictly so called : " The Idiot Boy," " Goody 
Blake," and "The Thorn." And the storm did not 
become loud and lon^ till Wordsworth not only 
defended these poems in his famous Preface, but with 
aggressive obstinacy maintained that all true poetry 
must be composed on the same principles. Furtber, 
though the storm against these poems has long since 
subsided into a calm, the taste fur them has not yet 
been created. Even Mr, Myers admits that "The 
Tbom," "The Idiot Boy," and "Goody Blake and 
Harry Gill " have been "justly blamed for triviality." 
As I am one of the few who do not agree with this ver- 
diot, having a natural taste for such grotesque mix- 
tures of pathos and rough humor, — a taste not created 
by Wordsworlb, but more probably by a buoolio up- 
bringing, — I am all the less likely to be biassed in tfas 
admission that the taste is not general. 
, These lyrical ballads, which owed their origin to an 
accident, are certainly strange and originat. fully 
colored by the poet's individuality. TIm- idea of writ- 
ing them probably occurred to Wordsworth when be 
was conversing with Toleridge over the German imita- 
tions of Percy's old English ballad*. The ideA of 
writing the "Ancient Mariner" occurred iu the course 
of the same compauionship, and the difference between 
them and the "Mariner" represents the difference in 
individual character between Wonlsworth and Cole- 
ridge. The two friends began writing the "Mariner" 
together, but their conceptions were ao different that 
Wordsworth left Coleri<Ige to Bniab it. 




CHAPTER XIII 

W0ED8W0ETB— COTitmwerf 
"THE IDIOT BOV"— PROSE V. POETRY— COLEBIDGE ON W0BD8- 

If you have read some of tbe lyrical ballads to wliioh 
I directed you, you will not, I tbink, be surprised that 
tbey appeared trivia), absurd, and even rcpulBlve to tbe 
generality of readere of poetry when first tbey made 

t'lr appearance. Tbe wonder, ratlier, is tbat tbey 
found as many readers as tbey did, for though many 
mocked, a considerable number read them, as appears 
from the fact tliat a second edition was called for in 
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experiences of Betty Foy, the motlier of the Idiot Boy, 
would linvo commondeil tlicmsolvc* from llie mere force 
of literary custom to tlionsatid* of readers, if dressed to 
Advantage in the familiar sentimental prose style. And, 
ftltliongli Word«wort1i's style was not the familiar «tylc, 
the tante for tlie kind of subject at least had been culti- 
vated before his day. 

The slnry of the accident that led Wordsworth to 
write ballads on subjects taken from common life is 
well known, and was put on record by bimself in a oote 
to the " Idiot Boy." In the spring of 1798, when he 
and Coleridge were near neighbors and close friends, 
they proposed making a walking tour together, and 
to meet the expense it occurred to them to write 
together a ballad by the way and send it to the A'ew 
JfontAly Magazine, The |>oem of the "Ancient 
Mariner" was the n-sull. Wordsworth made a few 
■nggMtions and cx>ntributed a few tines, but, as he says, 
as we endeavored to proceed conjointly (I spi-ak of th« 
same evening) our respective manners proved so different 
Uiat it wouM hnvo been quite presumptuous in me to 
do any thing but separate from an undertaking npon 
which I could have been only a clog." He proceeded 
instead to write independently lyrical ballads "on 
natural Hubjects, laki-n froni common life, but looked at. 
as far as mii^ht be, through an imaginative medium." 
The difference between the "Lyrical Ballads" and the 
"Ancient Mariner" represents the difference in indl' 
vidual character and history between Coleridge and 
Wordnworth. Ideas work themselves out differently 
according to the minds in which they lake root. 

Wordsworth was country-bred, familiar only with the 
simple folk of the Northern dales till he was seventeen; 
and his experience of towns and townspeople did not 
evoke new sympathies to supplant tbe old. It was not 
merely the face of inanimate nature that had ohanns for 
him. He bad the keene«t sympathy with bis hotnUe 
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country neiglibora. The eimple incidents of their lives 
nterestei] liim as much :i8 they iDterested the humbEcst 
gossip in the hamlet or in the hill-side cottage, though 
in a different way. llis imagination fastened on these 
incidents, and transfigured them. Consider, for example, 
the incidents of tlie "The Idiot Boy" as tliey would 
present themselves to an ordinary village gossip, and 
11 will understand Wordsworth's theory about the 
creative fuiielioii of the poet : 

" Tmiiginatlaa needs must stir, 
Dear maid, (htii truth liclkve. 
Minds lliat have little lo confer 
Find little to perceive," 

Old Betty Foy, who lives in the same house with Susan 
Gale, has an only child, Johnny, an idiot, whom she 
loves with all her heart. Susan falls ill, and Betty 
mounts her poor boy on a pony and sends him for the 
ilootor. The boy does not return. Betty is alarmed 
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feeling, deliglitful if you have any interest in tbe 
motherly feelings of such a poor old woiuan as Uetly 
Foy. Bwt we cannot be surprised th:it so few entered 
into the spirit of Wordsworth's imagination. Even 
now, when his fame is established, and it is customary 
to denounce the purblind critics who ridiculed bis first 
pnblicalion, we find "The Idiot Boy" generally yiven 
up as a mistaken rx|ierimeiit. Wunlswortli uninlvn* 
tionally took a sweeping revenge on those early critics 
wbcn bo rearranged his poems so that tlieir chronological 
order cannot bo followed without some trouble ; for 
mnny ]>eople now loathe and detest and rvprobnte their 
memory who entirely agree with tbern. Mrs. Oli- 
phant, — who, although she uses the now orthodox 
language against the worthless critics who sneered 
at the "Lyrical Ballads" — the literary gladiators 
who fleshed their swords upon Wordsworth's first 
efforts, — condemns without knowing it the very poems 
that they condemned, and, in language equally strong, 
makes a comparison between "The Idiot Boy" and 
"John Gilpin," very much to the disadvantage of the 
former. " The choit-e of such oolloquial familiarity of 
treatment," she says, "as suggests a jocular rather than 
a serious meaning, the absolnte insignificance of the 
incident, and the absence of any attempt to give grace 

, and dignity to the story, balked its effect completely as 
an enposition of nature, while the humor In it was too 
feeble, too difluse, lo give it a lively comic interest. 

' Cowper had ventured to be i]ntlo as colloquial and 
realistic in 'John Gilpin.' with electrical effect." Tbe 

, comparison between "The Idiot Boy" and "John 

' Qilpin " is not a happy one, for the two poems aro in 
Tory different keys of humor : we are axpeoied by tbe 
poet iu the one oaae to smile with moist eyes and heart 
profoundly touched, and in ibe other to laugh heartily. 
Mra. Oliphant complains of " tlie absolnte insignifl. 
canoe of the iooidetit," and " the absence of any attempt 
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e grace and dignity to tlie story." Wbile buoJi 

I complaints are made by professed admirers of Words- 

I worth, who .find no words too hard for the JnjnBtice 

him by the contemporary critics of the " Lyrical 

I Ballads," how can Wordsworth be said to have created 

the taste by which he is enjoyed ? His admirers now 

repeat the same criticisms of the same works. It was in 

defence of himself against such complaints as are made 

by Mrs, Oliphant and Mr, Myers that Wordsworth wrote 

his celebrated Preface, There are two passages from 

this Preface that are very often repeated : one that the 

mgiiage used in poetry should be the language I'eally 

used by men, and the other that poetry is the sponta- 

I neous ovei-flow of powerful feeling — that it takes its 

origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity. These 

I two dicta have passed into literature as the quintessence 

I of Wordsworth's poetical theory, and they fit in with 

iirrent conception of Wordsworth as the leader of 

I the revolution against tiie T'oetical theories of the e 
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" The princIpnT object proposed In these poems [the " Lyricnl 
Ballad*"] «n« to choow Incfilent* and riliiaiLons from commim 
llfcaotllorvlnlennd describe Ihi^m.throughom.u faraswaapotal- 
ble, la a triretion of lnn|!uagu tinAXy until \>y wco. and, a 
time, to throa iikt them a wrtaifi ailouring ef imagination, 
vitrrirf antinary thing* thnutil bt prrtenled to Ihd mind in an un- 
viuiil ntprft : and further, and above all, to make theea Ibcideula 
and aaiodDtinns tnierrstjtig by tmring In them, tnily though not 
osteotatJuiuly. the pHninry laws of uur nntiiiv, chiofl; aa far aa 
regards the tnsnner lu which we nuauclale Idea* In a atale of ex- 
clleraent." 

It is ooramonly fliiftpoaed that by the langiinge really 
iiaed by men Wordawortli nicaiit collaqnial language, 
above all, for poetic purpose r, tlie language of rustics ; 
and, aeeing that the vocabulary of an ordinary peasant 
is extremely limit^^], the theory has been langhod at as 
a preposterons limitation of poetry. But Wordsworth 
did not realty projKifle any tiling bo absurd as this. He 
did, indeed, defend the cliolco for poetry of themes 
from niatic life and langujtge from rustic life, becanse 
" the essential passions of the heart find a better soil in 
which they can attain their tnatarity, are leu under 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic lan- 
guage"; and because peasanta"honrlyoommunicatewilli 
the best objects from which the best part of langnage is 
originally derived," and " from their rank in life, and 
the aameneasand narrow circle of their intercourse, being 
loss under the influence of social vanity, they convey 
their feelings and notions in simple and nnelnborated 
expressions." In this overstrained argument in his own 
defence Wonlsworth undoubtt-dly went loo far, and ex- 
posed himself to very obvious and easy ridicule. Hut 
even in this passage he did not commit himself to the 
theory that all poetryshould be composed of such homely 
materials ; he was only in a spirit of defiant paradox 
playing for a little with the idea that if a poet dealt 
only with the feelings of peasants, and used only words 
known to them, his i>oetry was likely tt> be mora peraia* 
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I nently intelligible and interesting. Tbe paradox is 

I argnable, but ngainst it must be eet tbe fact tbat ttie 

1 words of rustic dialects, though vei-y perBistent, do be- 

I come obsolete and acquire new shades of meaning aa 

much as the words of literature and cultivated speech ; 

I and the further fact that, as civilization advances, the 

I relations among individuals and the feelings thence 

iiig become too complicated to be tj'pified by the 

dents of life in a country parish. This part of 

I Wordswortli'a theory may he dismissed as overstrained 

nd fantastic. Only it must be remembei-ed, to do him 

I justice, that he did not propose to use bare incidents 

without a coloring of imagiii.ition, and that the poet's 

I words were to be a selection and a metrical arrangement, 

I the selection dictated by the feeling to be expressed, 

I and the feeling by the poet's sensibility. 

The opinion in favor of rustic language was, however, 

jUt a part of Wordsworth's theory of poetic diction, a 

I casual and detachable incident. The main theaJB of his 
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lo Ibe metre, in no respect ilItTer from Uial of good proK, liul lilui- 
wUe UiNt itonu! uf tli« moat iDlCKaling purln of tbu best poeDu will 
1hi touuil U) be alrlclly tlie lauguagc of prose. wbeD prone it well 

And again : 

" It nwf be i«fcly nfHrmed that lliere neitliFr Is, nor cnn be. mny 
atential differencu bctweeo the luuguage of iirow: and metrical 
coropMitloa." 

This was the giat of Wordsworth's theory of poetjc 
diction, that in the b(.-$t parts of the Wst jwrmB no words 
are uaed that are special and pectiliar to poetry, that 
would not be found in well-written proao. I might 
claim it, I think, as confimiing the view I huvi? cxpros»cd 
to you as to the influence of the prose literature of th« 
eighteenth century in effecting the change that took 
place in poetry soun after tlie French Revolution. But, 
yon may wk, wan Wordaworth'a theory correct f Surely, 
you will say, the order of the worda, the construction of 
the sentences, is different in poetry ? And the selection 
of the words Ik different ? Coleridge, in his criticism of 
Wordsworth's theory in the " Biographia LiterarU," 
perhaps the most snggestlro and doquent pieoo of 
critical writing in our language, urges both of ibesa 
considerations aa if Wonisworih had denied them. He 
will not believe that Wordsworth could have meant only 
that the words use<I in the best poetry must be suob 
words as would excite no surprise if they appeared in 
good prose, beransc, he says, nohody who htid enjoyed 
the siighlriit opportunity of understanding Words- 
worth's mind and character would suspect him of pro- 
claiming a truism. I'bereforo it must have been Words- 
worth's inu-iition to claim for the best poetry the aamo 
style as prose in the ordinary sense of the word style, 
liavtng reference to the composition, the arrangement, 
or, as Colrritlge says, the ordonnance of the words, and 
not the mere wordf themselves. And, iDterpretaig 
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J Wordswortli in tbia way, Iiis friendly critic lias no diffi- 
I culty in showing that neithei- in his own poetry nor in 
I any other poetry ia the style identical with that of pvoae. 
" The true question must be, whether there are not modes 
I of expreasiou, a construction, and an order of sentencea, 
1 which are in their fit and natural place in a serious proae 
I composition, but would be disproportionate and h«tcro- 
I geneoua in metrical poetry ; and, vice versa, whether in 
1 the language of a aerioua poem there may not be an 

angement both of words and of sentences, and a uee 
I and a selection of (what are called)^^i/rea of speecfi, 
I both aa to their kind, their frequency, and their occa- 
I sious, which on a eiibject of equal weight would be 

iouB and alien in correct and manly prose. I contend 
I that in both cases the unfitnesa of each for the place of 
,he other frequently will and ought to exist." 

Coleridge's interpi-etatioQ of Wordsworth and his 
I reply upon this interpretation have both been universally 
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aii^ with great BTialytio skill liuw and why it is that 
metre adda to tba reader's pleasure, speaking of the 
"continual and regular impulses of pleasurable iurpriso 
from the melrioal arrangement." He indicates, in fact, 
the very theory of llie origin and effect of metre that 
Coleridge develops more fully and presents as a qualifica- 
tion of Wordsworth's doctrine. Il was no part of that 
doctrine that the poetic order of words must neceasarily 
be the prose order, though he contended, in vindication of 
his own practice in the metrical ballads, that it might be 
the prose order, without losing any of the power [peculiar 
to poetry. The point that Coleridge labored most against 
Wordsworth and establislied most brilliantly was that 
there are figures of speech which, as regard kind, and 
namber, and occasion, would be in place in poetry and out 
of place in correct and manly prose. But I don't think 
tliat Wordsworth had overlooked even this, though he 
did not guard himself with sufficient care against l>eing 
supposed to have overlooked it ; for ho says that " if 
tbspota's subject be jiidieiouKlychosen, it will naturally, 
and upon fit occasion, lead him to passions the languagv 
of which, if selected truly and judiciously, mast necea- 
aarilj bo dignitiod and variegated, and alive with 
metaphors and figures," What he objected to waa tb« 
" poet's intervening any foreign splendor of bis own 
with that which the passion naturally suggests." 

That it was the words and the words only that Words* 
worth had in his mind when he mainuined that the 
language of poetry did not differ essentially from the 
language of prose ia further eliown by the example he 
quotes from tirsy : 
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In vain <n mo tlie smltlnit momlnfs ihlne 
And redijrnlng Ptifrbm urts lil« pAilm flr 
The liinU In vain their omomiu doKonl j( 
Or dicerful tli'lilk mume ilicir gncn altJn 
Tbese ean. kIm I for other notes repine ; 
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.I/y lonein nnguith mdtt no heart but mine; 
A nit in mfi brmttt the imperftet joy» txjiire : 
Yet morning amiles the busy race to cheer. 
And newborn pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The flolJs to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
IfriiilUm mourn to him that cannot hear. 
And trup the more beeaute I weep in vain." 

■' It will easily be perceived," he goes on to say, " that 
titi; only part of this sonnet which is of any value is tho 
lini's priiitoi] in italics ; it is equally obvious that, except 
ill tlio rhyme, and in the iise of the single word 'fruit- 
Ipnb' for fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, the lan- 
piiai;!' of these lines does in no respect differ from that 
„t |,r„„.." 

If Wordsworth's plain statements had not been snf- 
tli'icntly fxplicil, liis comments on this passage would 
hfivi' boon Huflicient to show that wiiat lie really objected 
tn wn« tlic linhitTial t'mploymont by poets of certain 
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ipecial plea for the colloquial language of niaticB was 
but a side iune in his general poetic tlieory, intended 
only for the special liefeiico of a few passagea in the 
" Lyrical Ballads"— in " The ITiorii," for example, and 
in " The Idiot Boy." A not uncommon Impn'siion 1* 
that Wordsworth advocated this as the only fitting 
language for poetry, and, uyioa this misutiderHtanding, 
readers naturally cfaarg« the poet with gross inconsist- 
ency between his theory and his practice ; for if you 
open a volume of Wonlsworth's {}oems anywhere, you 
will find abundance of words that are never to be heard 
in the mouth of an ordinary rustic. But you will not, I 
think, find many words that would he considered inad- 
missible in prose style, supposing always, what was 
part of his theory, that the prose writer was in tbo ume 
exalted key of feeling with the poet. You may say, aa 
Coleridge said, that this is in fact an unreal and artificial 
supposition ; that when feelings roach a certain pitch of 
intensity, they cannot as a matter of fact be expressed 
in prose so as to command the sympathy of the reader ; 
that metrical language is the customary vehicle of 
intense feeling ; that wc expect to find a less impas- 
sioned strain iu prose, and are consequently disposed to 
ridicule, as out of place, figures of speech in harmony 
with the strain, which from hahtt and association we 
regard as appropriate in poetry. That Wordsworth 
would have admitted thia, if it bad been put to him, we 
have every reason to believe from what he actually says, 
but when he wrote the Preface, he was in loo aggresvive 
a mood to be particular about stating his doctrine with 
all the explicit qualifications needful to meet obvious 
objections, lie did not rare to present it in saoli a way 
aa to win instant aooeptauce from common-sense. lie 
wu for the moment wilfully, not to say arrogantly, 
paradoxical ; and while wc rccogniee that he waa mis- 
understood, we must admit that be had bimaclf to 
blame. 
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Another part of the pootic theory set forth in the 
I Preface has i-fceived mucli less atteution than liis theory 
I of poetic diction, altliougb it deserves more as a clue 
I to Wordsworth's main point of distinction from other 
I poets. It coticerna his choice of subjects and hia mode 
I of constructing his poems. Perhaps evolving or devel- 
I oping is a better word to use than constructing, because 
I principle the poet left his imagination more free 
I than tlie artist generally does to follow the impulses of 
I the feelings aroused by his subject. Wordsworth's 
theory was put forward primarily to defend himself 
I against the charge of triviality and insignificance in his 
I choice of subjects and incidents, the charge that Mrs. 
I Ollpbant repeats. But it has a moch wider bearing, and 
a worth taking some pains to understand his meaning 
I for two reasons : lu the first place, such poetry as 
1 Wordsworth's, as be himself pointed out, cannot be 
I thoroughly enjoyed unless you follow the course of hia 
lagination in composing it, Mere passive reading 
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obejs Uiese natural lawa of asgociation, follows tlii§ 
course of evolution, liIs poetry is real poetry, and not a 
rhetorical imitation. Closely intcrvoven with thii doc- 
trine in Wordsworth's Btatenient of it was another not 
■triotly relevant, that people are too ninch accustoiued 
to the use of gross and violent stimulants in poetry ; 
that they tlnrst for startling incidents, strnngH sitiia- 
tiona, violent passions, the favorite objects of sensatiunal 
and romantic fiction. This charge against the public 
taste was part of Wordsworth's indignant and defiant 
retort upon his critics, and not, as I have said, atrioUy 
relevant to his theory as to the right mode of poetio 
evolution out of powerful feeling. Strictly speaking, 
of ooiirse, the mode of evolution is independent of the 
origin of the intense feeling that nets the imagination to 
work ; we can only say tliat the feeling must be there, 
no matter what the nature of the stimulant that has 
given occasion to it. Still, this oomplaint about "the 
degrading thirst for outrageons stimulation," as be calls 
it, has a certain connection with Wordsworth's doctrine 
about the poet's main business. For, the poet being 
bound to study "the manner in which we associate ideas 
in a state of excitement," he can do this only in bis 
own mind ; he must study how his imagination is 
Kffeotod by events within his own experience. Hence, 
while other poets, as he pictured tliem, were ransacking 
history for good poetical subjects, such as were in their 
own nature extraordinary, and might be tricked out by 
the fancy in such a way as to impress all readers, he 
chose his subjects from incidents in familiar life that 
had strongly impressed him and put his imagination in 
motion. But there was another condition of good 
poetry. Not every image that the excited mind con- 
jures up is neoesaarily poetical. The poet must 
and modify for a particular purpose, that of giving 
immodiate pleasure. "Nor let this necessity of 

immediate pleMore," be orlcs, " be considered 
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a degradation of tlic poet's art. It is far otherwise. It 
is an acknowledgment of tlie beauty of the miiverse — 
an acknowledgment the more sincere because not 
formal, but indirect; it is a task light and easy to 
liim who looks at the world in the spirit of love; 
further, it is a homage paid to the native and naked 
dignity of man, to the grand elementary principle 
of pleasure, by which he knows and feels and liTes 
and moves." 

The poet's choice of what his imagination evolves 
being thus restricted, how should he proceed in choos- 
ing hie subjects? When any incident excites him to 
intense fc<-ling, he should study how his imagination 
works in raising that feeling to a higher pitch if it is 
pleasurable; or if it is painful, throwing a veil over it 
or changing the light that falls upon it till it can be 
looked at with pathetic resignation. In every person 
the imagination is more or less active in this work of 
insolation; conjuring only images that 
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It niuflt be further added, and the fact explains the 
strength as wtll as the impcrructioiis of Wordsworth** 
poetry, that, writing on theae principles, he wrote chiefly 
to please himself, " with bis eye on the object," u he 
said, and without much regard to the eSvct to bo pro- 
duced upon the reader, Wlien the feelings utirrod in 
him by what he saw, or heard, or read wc-re satisfied 
by the work of his imagination, he Lad little Bolioitudc 
about the bcvt means of communicating tlie same satis- 
factioQ to bis reader. Tho bi^si means were the means 
tlint gav« satisfaction to himself. And u hit own life 
was peculiar, — the life of a solitary student, or of a 
student moving within a narrow circle of interest*, — it 
was not to bo expected that what interested him would 
interest every-body. Of this he was aware, bat'it did 
not influence his practice. 

*' 1 am »rnxll>le." )u> wrote. " that my sMocIstloiui rouil ha*s 
aoawthno boca particular instrad of gcatrral, and ibat, conse- 
quently, giTiug to IbiuK* a faUo Importance, I nwy loiiwilinea 
bare written upon unworthy nubjecu: but I sm lets appnheoaire 
oa this sccouul, Ihsn thai my language msy (requently hare suf- 
fered frtitn thooc arbitrary conncctloiis of fc«lliig* and Ideas with 
particular word* and phnse*, from which no man cbd altogcUicr 
protect binuclf. Ilencc I have no doubt that, in some Inftaoce*. 
fedtngs, e?vn of iho luilicrouH, tnaj be givm la my readers by 
Bxpnaslons which appeared to me teniler and pathetic. Buch 
faulty eipresiloni, were I convinced Ihey wore fault; at prcsrnt, 
and ibal they miM oonnnBrUy cootlnop to be mi, I would will- 
ingly tak« sll reasonable pains to correct. But It {■ dniiEcroui to 
make thew alletaUuna on the dinple auiborlty of a few iDdlTld- 
ualt, or even of certain classes of meu . for wlieie the under- 
' standi □ K ot an autbor Is not convlnctd, or his ftelJDKs alltnd, 
' this cannot be done without gmt Injury In binwelf ; for his own 
feelings are bis itsy anil tupparl, snd If he >rt them sside la one 
Instance, he may be Iniluced lo repeat ibl* act till bis mind shall 
lose all confidence In Itself, and become utterly debllllated." 

Wo R«cd go no further to nnd«rsl2nd tb« antagonism 
that Wordswortb proTokcO. It wm no personal malig- 
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I nity. Controversy took a personal turn because he cb&I- 
longed comparison between bis own feelings and tbose 
of otbers. It \b tbe merit of siicb poetry tbat it is tlie 
expression of genuine feeling actually felt, and not of 

I wbat tbo poet supposed tliat tbe world in general would 

j feel in presence of certain objects. 



COA-PTER XIV 

[COtUinued) — COLEBIDflB — SOtTTHKY 



Voo will be pleBi(c<I to liear, I tliink, that I have 
abnndonei) tlie iilca of trying to lecture you into an ad- 
iniratiou of Wordsworth. I had intvoded to occupy 
this lecture with going over some of Wordsworth's 
poems, and pointing out their distiuctivt! chaniiB ; but 
on mature consideration I have come to tlio conclusion 
that I should only be wssting your time, because those 
of yon who are fitted by tempemmetit to enjoy his 
[loeins will do so without any prompting, and those of 
you who are not would probably remain deaf to any 
rlietoric of mine in thuir favor. No poet ia more un- 
equal than Wordsworth, and I cannot forgrt the fact 
that when I was young myst-tf I had too intolerant an 
aversion to his prosy scrnioniKing to have patience 
enough to approach in a sympathetic spirit what I now 
read with delight. It was this, indeed, that at first 
tempted me to think of picking out a few poems that 
might serve as an introduction to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the man, but, on the whole, I think I had 
bettor leave that to the influence of time. It is charac- 
teristic of Wurdttworth that his imagination was always 
set in motion by personal feelings ; and unless you syin- 
pathiie with the initiatory feeling, which you are not 
likely to do if you have not pamed through something 
of the same ei]H>rience, you cannot bo expected to fol- 
low his imagination in iu flight without an effort that 
is fatal to any real enjoyment of poetry. Yon can al- 
ways be sure of finding in Wordsworth a genuine feel- 
ing of some kind, and if yon have any delight in oxt«r- 
nal nature, you will find that he awakens you, as do 
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otber poet can, to unsuspected aspects of familiar tilings, 
not merely fixing the eye on striking features tbat bad 
escaped youi- observation, but inspiring tljeni with new 
suggestions. But preliminary sympathy with the poet's 
attitude is indispensable, and sometliing more than a 
casual lecture is needed to give you that. 

I shall conti'nt myself, therefore, in continuation and 
conclusion of what I said the other day, with referring 
to a few poems that may illustrate the relation between 
the imaginative structure and the emotional motive in 
his poetry. You remember my qnoting his saying that 
true poetry has its origin in emotion ; it is emotion that 
sets the imagination, the creative constructive faculty, 
at work ; the imagination exerts itself to multiply and 
modify this initial feeling. You may call this, then, 
the emotional motive, while the fabric reared at the 
bidding of this motive, and conditioned tlirough all its 
parts by the nature of this motive, may be called the 
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other poet of high rank. But his poptry is not on that 
accoQDt timplr. On the conlniry, nciirch his poems 
through, anil you will fiud some, such aa the famous 
odes to "Duty" and on the "IntimaiionB of Immor- 
tality," that are as intricate, elaborate, and abstruse, as 
rvmoK! from the ordinary paths of thought, as ever 
poet's imagination created, 'i*tie emotional motive it 
simple, the passion has almost always a simple origin, 
and often is uf no great intensity; but the imaginative 
structure is generally elaborate, and, when the poet ia at 
his best, supremely spleudid and gorgeous. No poet 
has built such magiiiticeiit piilaces of rare materia) for 
the ordinary every-day homely human affections. And 
it is because he has invested oitr cvery-day principles of 
oooduct, which are so apt to become threadbare, with 
inch imperishable robes of tinest texture and ncheat 
design that Wordsworth holds so high a place unong 
the great moralists of his race. 

Take the greatest of hia {loems, the '* Ode to Doty," 
The emotional motive to this is nothing more extraor- 
dinary than a quiet resolution, formed in no tempestuoaa 
moment of repentance, but in a placid stretch of even 
life, to make duty the rule of his conduct But with 
what a splendor his imagination invests this ! to what 
heights of ecstasy does be lift this simple feeling ! — 

"TLrough no (listurbaocc of my soul, 
Ot strong rompUDclloQ tn mo wraiiRlil. 
I supplicate for iby conlm) ; 
Uut in the quIetnesB of lliougbl : 
Me this uncliArtrn>il trenloin ttr«s : 
I feel the weight of chsnc'-dnlres ; 
My hopu no mom must change tliclr name, 
I long (or a repose ttut ever is tbe same. 

•■ Stem Ijiwglver 1 yet Uiuu ilost wear 
Tlia Oodhsad's most benlfrDant fnce; 
Nor know wc snyitilnK » fair 
As Is the smDe upon Iby faor : 
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Flowers laugh before tliee on their licda 
And f ragraace in thy fooliog Ireads ; 
Tliou dost preserve llie slnrs from wrong ; 
And the moat ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and 

" To humbler functions, awful Power 1 
I cull thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this Lour ; 
Ob, let roy weakness have an end I 
Olve unto me, made lowly wise. 
The spirit of aclf-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live ! " 

So simple is the motive often t1iat unices the path 
taken by the imagination is of itself delightful to you, 
unless you are caught up with it am] transported, you 
are left at the end with a feeling as if there had been 
much ado about nothing. In illustration of this I would 
cite " The Solitary E«aper " : 



" THB SOLtTARY REAPER 

Or ta It some mom humble l«y, 
Pamlllar mutter of lo-da]' T 
Some natural sorrow. ]am. or pain, 
ThAt baa becD, tmil may bo a^n ! 



" Wbat'er llie tbvme. tbe Ualden Mng 
Aa trberiongcoiitd liave do ending: 
I Mw her alriging at licr work. 
And o'er the ilrkle brndinf; ; — 
I Ibtcnetl. motlnnlcu And Mill ; 
And. AS I miiUDtnl up the hill, 
The niuklc In my bcarl 1 bore. 
Long kf ler It wst beard no more." 



Many of Wordsworth's imaginative flii^lits, and ttieu 
tlie moat pn«tl by liii admirers, take tlieir start from 
his deliglit in discovering some new aspect of Nature, 
or in the sudden dash upon liis mind of some reflection 
that h&d n<!ver before itiipircd a poet. Wordsworth ia 
sometimes cailcil a uaturc-worshipi>cr, but it would bo 
more correct to call him a worshipper of the novelties 
of thought that occurred to him in the minute observa- 
tion of nature. Tho more doHght of the cj-e, the glory 
of Tislon, had great charms for him, but greater still 
was the charm of the imaginative cxerciso to which new 
nvelations inspircil him. Tou remember the pasnage 
in which he describes what Rrst moved him, as early as 
in his fourteenth year, to resolve to bo a poet, tho sud- 
den conviction flashing upon him that there wore many 
things in nature that poets had never observed ? From 
that momnnt he kept in view, with the persistent obsti- 
nacy of will that was so mnrlceil a feature in his charao> 
ter, a definite purpose to supply the deficiency. And he 
carried out tho purpono not merely by what might bo 
irreverently called simile-hunting in nature, which many 
of his admirers in prose and verse have done to death, 
never allowing a leaf to cross their path, or a bird to 
■ing within their hearing, witboiit putting it on th« 
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I'Xtrai-t a moral from it, or trcasnringr it up in 
i.inoriis, t" Ik' ilraj^eil in as afler-oecaNioii might 
* a rliiiorii'al t.-nilK-lli5limcnt. Wordsworth Jiil, 
lal'ur after now iinagCB from nature, and Aome- 
lliinti.'li imt I'ftoii, used thcni as a rlietorician 
iliari a |i"ft — that is to say, to tickle tbo fancy 
iciiR'li till- Ill-art. Rut often when a new 
itiin- toiK'ht'il liini, he allowed Ilia imagina- 

I ii|i<iii it, anrl viivle ruimd it, and weave for 
il t.<).ly in which it inifjht live among the 
[•oTii]iiiiii"iis of the hiiiiinii spirit. Once, fifv 
!i<' HtiKitl In tlie twiliirlit among liis favorite 
thi- ^'allii-rin;; <.'hnnn hail covered over all 
• liaii'liurirk i>f man, and even tlic transient 

till' vetritalion were dim and indJEtinct, 

II liiinii visililc but the vagiie outlines of tlie 
, the suft •fleam of tlie lake, and the shadowy 
X of the moinitain!!, the tliought c.ime to him that 

tlie spectacle that had met tlie 
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And it was not only in tbe solitude of Li)l and vallsy 
that BQcb tboQglits camo to him. Ono of the best 
known of his aonnettt ia tliat ooni|iogud im Wvtitmii)Ht«r 
Hridge. If Wordawortli waa not llie first poet to 
attempt to express the fact that a more profound feeling 
of stillness and calm is exiwriencuil in cities before the 
rush and roar of the day has begun than in the lonolit'st 
of mountain solitudes, he lias given such perfect expres- 
sion to the truth that he is entitled to all tlie honor of 
the discovery. 

It is a distinctive feature in Wordsworth's nature- 
worship, one lliat marks him off from lovers of less 
robust and healthy sentiment, that his conception of 
nature was wide enough to inchidc the works of man. 
He held in theory that nothing was inhAmioiiious in 
nature when seen through the right imaginative 
medium ; and though, when the railway threatened his 
own Westmoreland retreats, he hurled metrical thunder- 
bolts at the invader, this waa in his later years, and 
before that time his imagination had been able to 
reconcile the eye to what men of more confined range 
of mental vision can only regard aa discordant and 
nnaightly. When we read his sonnet on Steatnbonts, 
Viaducts, and Railwayn, composed during the tour of 
1838, we feel convinced that, if he had not been dis- 
turbed from his natural balance by the projected 
Kendal and Windermere Railway, he might have 
found the right imaginative medium through which 
to hear the whistle, and would not have called upon 
llie « tart led mountains, vales, and floods to share 
with him the passion of a just disdain. As this 
sonnet is not geuemlly known, you will pardon dm 
" r quoting it : 

" MotloDi and Means, on lam) and ■*« at war 
Wltli old pootir fppllng. Dut for tbb. 
Sliall jre by FoeU even, br Judged aroin t 
Nor shall your pn«eoc«, liuwwe'er li mar 
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Till: lovrlintss of Nature, prove ft bar 

Ti> Ihi; Miuil'.s >;ujiiin); tliat prophetic seose 

or fuiiin; i'Iiiiii;:e, iIiiLi point of visioD, wheDce 

Hay Ih.' iliNcuvered nliut in soul fc ore. 

Ill Bpfle uf all lliiil bcuiitf may disown 

Iti j'dur IjiirNli fciiluri's, Nntiirc dotb iinbrace 

Ht-r lnwfiil olTKjirit]):; in Man's arl ; ami Time, 

I'lcasni Willi your Iriiimplis o'ur bis brollier Space, 

AL-ci'pts fniin yoiir bolii lianila llie proffered crown 

Of liiipL-, and smiles ou jou niUi cbccr sublime." 



Before jiassiiig from Wonlawortli I would reconi- 
mynil ilioso who wish to give him a trial aa a companion 
not III attumiii " Tlie I'rf.-Iiidu " or " The Eicuraion " at 
tirst, lint to scarcli ahoiit among the ehortcr poema for 
some congiiiial s]mt in wliicli sympathy and admiration 
may take root and develop into intimate enjoyment. 
Jtattliew Arnold iiiailo a seli'ction from the poems, and 
wrote a preface to them. He is the writer to put you 
V hmouii being 
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an<l the truth is tli&t mont of Lib cnucism has bceo 
amply confirmed anil justified. 

And now for a short introduction to Coleridge and A 
shorter to Southey. It was owing to an extraneoua 
accident, and not on the ground of any resemblance in 
their character or in their poetic principles, that tliey 
were spoken of in their lifetime ns forming a. school 
nicknamed the I,.ako Poets. Three men more dissimilar 
could not have hcen found — Wordsworth, absorbed in a 
definitely conceived poetio mission, living solely for it, 
day after day and year after year alternately opening 
his mind with wise passiveiieas till an inspiration should 
seize it, and working with strenuous vigor when the 
inapiration camu; Coleridge, dreamy, speculative, aim- 
less, rich in poetic and philosophic projeetn, but poor in 
penteveranoe, an inspired creator of splendid fragments, 
paving with good re«olution8 the way to Mender aohiere- 
raonl ; Soutliey, a man of immense intellectual energy 
and copious literary faculty, but no distinctive genius, 
a reatly and indefatigable writer, full of ambition and 
M If -con fide nee, writing epics for fame, reviewing articles 
and books for a livelihood, a professional man of letters 
who cheerfully resigned his yonthful ambitions to fol> 
low a life of regular methodical proilnction of sncb 
works as editors and booksellers would oontract to 
rvoeivc and pay for on delivery, putting fame on ona 
side except in ko far as it was compatible with honeat 
labor for the support of his household. The lives of the 
three ran in channels that diverged more and more as 
the atrcams lengthened. They were too different in 
character ever to have formed a school. Their poetio 
ideals were different. We may doubt whether Southey 
could have ever nnderstood Wonlsworth's conception of 
poetry as the imaginative embodiment of personal emo- 
tion ; at any rate, ho wont a very different way to work, 
ranging tlirough history for subjects likely in thein- 
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I eelvea to impress his readers. It may have been that as 
I practical man, under the imperious necessity of pro- 
ducing wliat would Butl, he felt that lie could not afford 
to wait and watch for momenta of inspiration, but 

I must go in search of subjects capable of impressive 

I treatmettt. This at least was wliat he did, and hig 
poetry has not one quality in common with Words- 
worth's. Rebellion against the tyranny of the couplet, 
it might be said, for Southey threw himself with pre- 

I eiiniptuoua energy into metrical eiperiments, and his 
epics abound in irregular freaks of rhythm. But Bucli 
vagaries were no part of Wordsworth's system, although 

I at the time there is no doubt that, forming as they did the 
moat superficially striking feature of Southey's "Thai- 
aba," they confirmed the impression that be was leagued 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge in a conspiracy to propa- 
gate the heresies of the Preface to the " Lyrical Ballads." 
It was, in fnct, in a review of "Thalaba" in the first 
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months witli Mm. Coleridgo while Soutlioy, not yet 
settled down to hie life-work as a man of Ibtlera, wu 
wtnJeritig about in vague prospect of diplomatic 
employment. It was not till 1803 that Soutliry finally 
resolved to look to lit«ratiire for a livelihood, and fixed 
bis residence at Oreta Hall near Keswick ; and it wa« 
for domestic reasons rather than for tlie sake of Worda> 
wortli'R society that be chose this residence in tb« Lake 
country — hia acquaintance with Wordsworth being, in 
fact, slight, and his sympathy with Wordsworth's 
pootical theorit'B far from intimate. The ordinary cares 
of this world had a paramount hold on Southey in those 
years, and his foremost anxiety was to find the means 
of reconciling them with his poi'tio ambition ; far from 
bis thoughts was any idea of sharing as a sworn con- 
federate in another man's mission. It was chance, and 
not community of aim or community of sentiment, that 
brought the three poets together in tbeir early man- 
hood. There can be no confederacy without a leader, 
and these three were too strong in their energies and 
distinct in their individualilies to snbroit one to 
another's purposes in life. The links between thoia 
were slight ami tranvient, and had all been accidentally 
formed by Coleridge, the man of many projecta and 
quickly kindled generous sympathy with the works of 
others, all the freer in its play that be bad no very 
definite work of his own. But the contemporary 
"Edinburgh Reviewer" could not bo aware of these 
details which have bi^en disclosed to posterity ; and 
several superficial facta were in hia favor when ho coined 
the nickname of the Lakv School. 

Of the three, Coleridge and Wordsworth, though as 
different as possible in character, had most in common 
in their views of (toetry. The doctrines of the Preface 
most probably touk shape in Wordswortli's mind during 
those long walks and talks with Coleridgi 
of 1T97 to which I hare beforo nlliided. Tbeifi 
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no doubt that bis friendaliip with Coleridge in tbeir 
earlj manhood was a most important influence in the 
development of Wordsworth's mental and poetic life. 
There is a marked difference between what he wrote 
before and after. I wonld even go so far, argntng from 
the precision with which Wordsworth uses peyehological 
terms in the Preface, that not a little of his theory was 
conscious]; or unconsciously derived from Coleridge. 
And tije basis of my argumeut would be this : Words- 
worth was not a reader of philosophy, and he professed 
to detest mental analysis ; yet the analysis of the crea- 
tive faculty in the Preface is at once profound and clear, 
Coleridge, on the otber liand, had a passion for philos- 
ophy ; his quick aud subtle intellect revelled in its 
intricacies ; it was his dehght before poetry even when 
was a school-boy, and when he was an old man be 
I could hardly be brought to converse on any other sub- 
ject. Only the year before lie sought the acquaintance 
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of wbotn, I for ooe, atill kept eagerly lUtenlng la bope -. Iho most 
had long btforo given up and fonncd. 1( the room waa large 
enough, Mconclnrjf humming groups of their own. . . You 
■warn ami fluliercd in the roitilcat. wide, unlntvlligjlile drluge of 
UilD)^, [or luoai pari in > raUii-r tirufittcss unconiturialile manner. 
Olorlou* UlcU too I hare Mxrii rise out ot ilie haze, tiul Ihej wero 
few, uid soon iwallowcd in the general clement again. Balmj 
tunnjr UU-ta, islets of the lileat, and the intelligible : — on which 
occaaioDH tlioae swondarjr humming groups would all cease hum- 
ming and hang brealliicas upon the eloquent nonia, till once jour 
Ixlet got wrapt In Ilia mint again, and they would recommenco 
humming. Eloquent, artiiiticKll; expanaiTe word*. ;ou had 
nlwaji; piercing nutlancca of a moat subtle tnalght oame at 
(atervali." 



Part of this iiii intelligibility may have been due to 
the linUMier, fur Coleridge in liia Iliglignto days spoke 
in wliat was to Cailyto aii unknown tuiigiiu — tlic ]>)iilo- 
BOphical dialect of modem Gerntaay. Those who knew 
hint in hia youth heard him converse on more intelligible 
aubji-cte, and speak of his eloquence as a marvel. And 
that his eloquence quickened Wordsworth's whole poetic 
nature, and set him thinking with new energy about 
poetry, I have not the h'ust doubt ; and I think it highly 
probable that the doctrines of the Preface shaped them- 
selves in his mind aa he listened to Coleridge's ever- 
flowing talk. In resinting some of these doclrinea in 
the "Biographia I.iteraria," with such fulness of illus- 
tration and suctIi explanations and verbal corrections that 
ihcy have become part of the critical creed, Coleridge 
waa probably only reclaiming what had once been his 
own. Why, then, you may ask, did he not say so f To 
anavor this question is to n>call the character of the 
man. Absorbed in a aubjcct one day, and violontJy 
pouring out his thlck-ooming thoughts alwut it, b« 
would have nut the slightfst remembrance of what he 
had said a abort time afterward, when another snbjeot 
had taken possession of him. A verbatim report of hia 
oonTeraatioD one year might have been passed off on 



hi ra next year as the prod action of another mind. He 
has been accused, and we must admit convicted, of 
eiti-nsive plagiariBoiB Lotli in his poetry and hia philos- 
ophy ; if any body had plagiarized from )iimBeIf, he 
would never have detected the fact. He never paused to 
tliink what was his and what was not, but gave all his 
power§ of memory and imagination lo whatever was 
uppermost in Lis thoughts at the time. I do not say 
that Wordsworth plagiarized from him, but it seems to 
me impossible to overrate the quickening influence that 
Wordsworth owed to his contact with this wonderful 
enthnsiast. 

The debt was not all on one side. It was during the 
memorable year of bis companionship with Wordsworth 
that Coleridge wrote nearly every thing tliat now remains 
as a meaeure of bis wonderful poetic gifts. "The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner" and " Cliristabel " were 
both written in that year, besides most of the short 
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" Ab. M I llsIeDcd with n liearl forlorn 
The putsca o[ my being heal anuw ; 
And even as life rttunis uimiu the ilrowu'd 
Ufe'B jojr T«klu<llliig rouMNi & llirang of p«iD«— 
Keen pangs of love, awnkoulng as a bab« 
Turbulent, with on outcry In the hrart ; 
And fean lolf-wf Hod, that shunned llic tye of hope ; 
And hupe tbut anrce would know iiw^lf from fear ; 
HenM of past youth, and uiunhuod cumu In vain : 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vmin : 
And all which 1 had culled lu wood-walks wild. 
And all which palleDt loll had reared, nnti all, 
Commune with Ihce had opened out — but flowen 
Stniw«d on my corse ami borne upon my bier 
In the same cofliu, for the »clt-«ame grave 1 
That way no rnont ) and ill beseems it mo, 
Who came a wvlcomer In limtld's gube. 
Singing of glory and futurity, 
To wander back on such uubealtbtui road. 
Plucking the |wIton» of telf-lium < And III 
8ui'h intertwine bcaeems triumphal wreaths 
Strewed before thy advancing t 

And when — O Friend 1 my comforter and galdo 1 

Strong in thyself, and powerful to give Btrengtb.— 

Thy long-aUDtained song Anally cluaed. 

And thy deep voice bad ceatod— yet thou UiyaeU 

Wert still before my eyn, and ntind us both 

That happy vision of beloved tacoa^ 

Scarce convclou*, and y«l coondotia of lla cloM 

I sale, my being blended tn one thought 

(Thuuglit wu it T or aspiration T or rrsolve 7) 

Abwrb»l. yet hnngtng still upuu the sound — 

And when 1 rose, 1 found myself in prayer." 

Tbe charm of Coleridge's [HMstry is ib« special and 
[tulicnablo charm of tbo art, tlic delight of new and 
tDelodioua eunibinatioui. When tb« [loelry it not 
emanative, the movement of the tbongbt is entirely 
BOvern(i<l by foeling. " Christabel " is a fragmeot of 
moat wonderful quality, and exhibita another Kingiilar 
feature of Coleridgo'a poetry — his niarvelloua power of 
touching the bcdw of tbenujwrimlunil, 
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It was through Coleridge that Wordsworth made the 
acquaintance of Southey, a man who had very little 
ictellectual sympathy with either of the other two mem- 
bers of the supposed Triad of Lake Poets. He was a 
young man of twenty at Balliol College in Oxford when 
Coleridge, always craving for the company of congenial 
comrades, introduced himself. Coleridge, two years 
older, had just broken off a second period of keeping 
terms at Cambridge, and had already liad several 
characteristic adventures, the most notable of which 
was the freak of enlisting as a dragoon. He had con- 
tracted some debts at Cambridge, and this was his mode 
of evading his responsibilities. He took the name of 
Silas Thompson Coniberbatch, filling out his own initials 
S. T. C, and, according to the most authentic form of 
the story, was discovered to be something more than he 
seemed by writing a Latin quotation on the wall of the 
stable. When he was discovered, his friends were com- 
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lli« pbilosnphical Tories, and Soulliey a bitter and 
UDScrnpiiluua partinnii on the same aiile, botli were then 
enthusiastically stirred by the French Revolution. 
Suoli was the temper of the youth of the time, ezcit«d 
to a degree tliat we can hardly understand now by this 
startling event, that Coleridge and Southey together suc- 
ceeded in beating up no less than five other recruits. 
We can imagine how Coleridge hixuriated in picturing 
all the advantages of this achenie, the heights to which 
poetry could be earned by minds rendered healthy by 
open-air exercise and freed from all cares by the sim. 
plicity of their wants; we can imagine how, priding 
himself on being above all things a practical man, 
ho calcnlated in exact fignrcs the yield of an aver- 
age man's labor per hour, discussed the allowance to 
be made for the fertility of the virgin soil, compared 
the merits of dtfTerenl regions of the great conti- 
nent, cited facts from the books of Imvellfrs, ap- 
portioned the duties of the different members of the 
community, and with eloquent ingenuity argued away 
every difficulty that could be started. But there 
wu one difficulty that could not be argued away — 
the want of money. All the recruits of Pantisocracy 
were poor — in fact, absolutely impecunious. The en- 
thusiasts, however, were fertile in resources for provid- 
ing the necessary supply. Tliey so impressed a Bristol 
bookseUcr, Cottle, a good -hearted, generous mail in j>pite 
of his name, that he gave them money for their poems, 
and promised more. They gave public lectures in 
Bristol on literature, history, and politics, which drew 
orowded audiences, it is said, till one evening Coleridge 
failed to put in an appearance. Bnt with all their 
efforts, — and Coleridge's were probably gn-atcr in plan- 
ning than in nxeeuling, for he bod a rooted aversion to 
regular labor, — with all their efforts, the Pantisoerat« 
never ni«ed funds enough to give their system of 
govtnimvat a ohanoe in practiov. Tliree of thenit in- 
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deed, took one step toward realizing it, by providing 
ihemBelses witli wives. There was a family of pretty 
and amiable sisters in Bristol of tlie name of Fricker, 
and Iiovell, Soutfaey, and Coleridge married one each. 
Then an uncle of Sotithey's intervened, and carried liim 
off to Portugal for a time. There the history of Pan- 
tisocracy ends. Soutliey returned from Portugal with 
other aims, and Coleridge, though angry at fii-st at hia 
desertion, soon drifted off contentedly into other engroBB- 
ing occupations for his fertile imagination. His beset- 
ting sill of irresolution never left him, with the rcBult 
that, on his death in 1834, he left behind him a great 
reputation, but only fragments to support it — fragments, 
however, which fully justified the admiration of his 
contemporaries. 




CHAPTER XV 



Tri great poets who made the beginning of tbe nine- 
teenth century faiiioiis appeared above tbe horizon one 
after another in quick succeBsion. lu tbe same year in 
which the volume of "Lyrical Ballaiia " was issued by 
a Bristol publisher, a poem was published in Ediobargb 
and received throughout the country with much less 
miied approbation. This was the "Pleasures of 
Hope," the work of a still youitger man than either 
Wordsworth or Coleridge, Thomas Campbell, a youth 
of one-and- twenty, uncertain at the time as to his career, 
and himself alternating eo violently between despair 
and hope when he thought of the future that his 
friends wore disposed at times to doubt his sanity. It is 
■ignificRnt that both tbes<i publications of the dawn of a 
new period came frou the proviuees. In Campbell's 
work, which is known to every school-boy and school-girl 
in lines and extracts, but which nobody rends now as a 
whole except under some other compulviun thao the 
fasoinatioD of the poetry, there were do signs of a dis- 
position to break with the past either in form or in 
choice of subject. Akeniiido, fifty years before, bad 
tang the " Pleasures of the Imagination," and Samuel 
Rogers, following him, had in l~on sung the "Pleasures 
of Uemory," and the huppy tliuught occurred to young 
Campbell, suggested apparently by a jocular passage in 
S frisnd'a letter, of continuing tbe aorica. Hope waa in 
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tike inaiiuer personified, and apostrophized, and glori- 
fied as a beneficent' piinciple, witb illuatratioDS drawn 
from savage life and from civilized life — from the 
whole range of history and tlie whole circle of the arts 
and the Bcieiices. So far there was an intenser per- 
sonal feeling at the beginning of Camphell's poem, 
inasmuch as he had little pleasm'e in life except the 
pleasure of hope when the subject occurred to him ; bat 
this feeling bad but little shaping influence on the com- 
position. The successive incidents in the poem do not 
follow in any natural train of excited, impassioned 
reflection ; they might have been treated separately and 
fitted together by mechanical forces, the principle of 
arrangement being the rhetorical principle of affording 
variety to the reader. The versification and the diction 
imitated the most approved models of the eighteenth 
century ; there are passages that recall Goldsmith, and 
passages that recall Pope. Darwin, the author of the 
"Botanic Garden." is i^onerallv roe-ardeJ 
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has recorded tlie circumatance, sat down Wfore the fire 
vitb a fftce of angry discontent, and without speaking 
K word took np the poker and began tracing figures in 
the soot OD the back of tlie cliiniiiey. I'rt^Bentty be 
turned round and addri>Bsed his astonished friend in the 
most insulting language. Not b«ing rniHwered accord- 
ing to bin folly, he turned after a time upon wbat 
proved to be the Honrce of his strange behavior, his own 
poem. He had been reading the proofs of it all day, 
mending and polishing the lines till all meaning seemed 
to have gone out of them, and the whole conipoaition 
struck him as trash. "There .ire days," ho went on, 
" when I can't abide to walk in the sunshine, and when 
I would almost rather be shot than come within the 
sight of any man, to be spoken to by any mortal. Tliis 
baa been one of those days. How heartily I wished for 
night." He spent the evening with his friend, and 
after »ome hours the lit of despondency was followed 
by a fit of wild mirth, iu which he proulainied his 
usaranoe that the poem would make him at once a 
great man, and gravely decided how and where ho 
■honhl live when this greatness was achieved. 

It would be easy to make too much of such violent 
fluctuations of mood in a sensitive youth, unstrung and 
distempered by overwork as Cnmpfacll then was. But 
we may well contrast this sensitive uncertainty and the 
steady, assured confidence with which about the samo 
time Wordsworth and Coleridge were putting in execu- 
tion their definitely conceived poetic ideals. One of 
them at least, the one who did most solit! work, bad no 
alternations between extravagant avlf-conRdence and 
extravagant despair. With all allowance forCampbelPfl 
temperament and circumstanced. I should bv inclined to 
attribute a large part of his faltering and misgiving and 
impatience with his own work to his percciring by 6t» 
and startD that this elaborately contrivrd fabric of finely 
ted shreds and pat«hca embodied an artiSotal 



sentiment, and did not express feelings to wliicU he 
longed to give vent. He was & man of quick and strong 
feelings, but in bis expression of tbem be was hampered 
by respect for the decayed gentility of literary tradition. 
He was afraid to move freely in the dress of elevated 
diction sanctioned by Pope's authority as de riffiietir the 
poet's raiment ; lie was too Belf-conscious of it ; the 
thought of how bis feelings would look in it trammelled 
their natural movements. 

The truth ia that beneath the smooth and glossy 
artificial Popian crust of the " Pleasures of Hope " there 
was more in it of the spirit of the French Revolution 
than we find either in Wordsworth or in Coleridge. 
The literary revolution, of which they were recognized 
leaders, was a thing altogether apart from the political 
revolution, not in any direct way inspired by it — the 
I'esult of a quite independent chain of causes ; in fact, 
as 1 have tried to show, not, strictly speaking, a revolu- 
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eLaases, and winning jirizes for English verse with poems 
that were [iro noun cud by the profcRsora far tiuperior to 
any thing ever submitted in »uch competitions. Ho 
wrote an " Essay on tliu Origin uf Evil " in tho style of 
Popu's " Essny on Man " that was ooiisidered an incom- 
parable imitation of the great original. Rut Campbell 
was also a leader in debating societii'S outside the 
regnlar Cniversity course ; and there, as was natural, 
tbe prinoi(ilea of the political revolution found many 
enthusiastic supporters. You know, I dare say, that in 
tbe nineties of last century attempts to apply tlitt 
doctrinea of liberty, equality, and frateruity were aup- 
preucd in Scotland with extraordinary severity. Threo 
^ntlemen, — Palmer, Gerald, and Muir, — in whose mem- 
ory a monument now stands in the C'slton Burying- 
groand, were transported to Botany Hay for an oSoDoe 
in the way of agitation which, under the English law, 
was punishable only with a short term of imprisonment. 
Campbell, when a boy of siiteen, walked all the way 
f from Glasgow to hear one of these men, Gerald, a man 
I of remarkable eloquence, defend liimwlf on lits trial. 
I Tbe speech and the subsequent conviction made a gnat 
I impression on the sensitive youth — bo great an impres- 
I non that his friends thought it had nnifcttlod his reason, 
ich wasthfpasaioii with which he spoke against modem 
' aociety and all i[« institutions. Now, underneath the 
Bmooth couplets ami the dignified diction and imagery 
of the " Fleitauies of tlope" it ts not ditlttuiU to detect 
MB of this deep-seated passion, when we know the 
tt'loarly hixtory, diogiiiiod thongh it is by th« oon- 
', splendor of the expn-Mion. There U, for 
nple, the famous passage on the Russian sobjagation 
iCf Poland, and another, not so familiar, at the close of 
iFart I., wherti he denoanccs the plunder of India by 
I Warren Hastings : 

" Rlcli Id iho gem* oT Inilis'ii s«u<]; xone. 
And plunder piletl freoi klusduiui nut ihcU ovd. 
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Degenerate trade ! tliy minions couid despUe 
The heart-borD aoguisb of a thousand cries ; 
Could iock nith impious bands Uieir teeming store, 
While famished nations died aloug th<: shore ; 
Could mock the groaus of fellow-men, and bcur 
Tlie curae of kiagdoms peopled with despair ; 
Could stamp disgrace on man's polluted name. 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame ! " 

Or, again, the following : 

" Tyrants ! in vain ye trace the wizard ring ; 
la vain ye limit mind's unwearied spring : 
What ! can ye lull the winged winds asleep. 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ? 
No ! — the wild wave contemns your sceptred hand ; 
It rolled not back when Canute gave command." 

Tlie liteiary quality of such verses is not liigh; in aim- 
ing at elevated diction tbe youDg poet approaches 
perilously near to turgid bombast. Yet in these verses 

SDJrit of the French Revolution speaks more y' 
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• f«w otlierB. He oontributed tlieso poems to the 
Muniinff Chronich after lie had made n rejiuUtion 
by the " Pleasares of Hope," nnd before he settled in 
London to the more common p I ace literary Iiihor in 
wbioU he spent the reHt of his life. So doubtful was 
Campbell of tlie valne of thene lyrics that ho would not 
put his name to them, for fear of compromising tbe 
reputation of the author of the "Pleasures of Hope." 
Now, I should say it was a result of the ideas of literary 
dignity in which he bad beiii brought up that Campbell 
should have feared that " Hohenlinden " and " Ye Mar- 
iners of England " would appear too trifling for a poet 
of the rank lliat his first poeni gave him. It was nn ex> 
smple of the force of the same restraint of habit that 
ki'pt Gray from "Bpoaking ont." Like Gray, Campbell 
lacked the courage uf his imagination. The inoubus of 
literary tradition lay heavy on him. He bad a distrust- 
ful critic within, the creation of scholastic training, 
which olung to the skirts of his imagination and impeded 
its freedom of movement whenever it tried to bur«t 
away from the beaten track. His difUdcnce abont 
" Holif nlindi'n " is sometimes quoted as an ciamplc of 
the saw that "genius is anoonscious of its own excel- 
lence." Bat .igainst this mutt be set the fact that late 
in life Campbell considered that "O'Connor's Child" 
was his best poem, and that in this he has the support 
of most people who are familiar with his poetry. It is 
unlike his popular lyrics, in the faet that it takes more 
than one reading to appreciate, but it is worth the trou- 
ble of reading more than once. Some think that if 
"Gertrude of Wyoniing'Miad been published before tb« 
" Pleasures of Hope " it might have ranked as bis chief 
work, bnt the subject is too remote to have achieved 
any great amount of popnUrity. 

The year after the publication of tbe " Pleaxures of 
Hope," another young poetic adventurer, an Irislimau, 
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croBscd St. George's Channel with his bundle of MSS, in 
search of a publieUer and subBcriberB in London. The 
MSa. in his c»se were only metrical translations from a 
Greek poet, An.icreon, artificial vei'sea in praise of love 
and wine. Yet in a few months this adventtiror, though 
he was only just out of his teens, and his father was 
nothing more eminent than a humble Dublin grocer in 
a small shop in a small street, became one of the liono 
of London society, and numbered the Prince of Wales 
among the subscribers to a sumptuous edition of his 
translations. From that time forward he held a place 
among the most popular poets of his generation. Pub- 
lishers, whose busincBS it is to gauge the public estima- 
tion of writers, furnish a sure test of popularity at least, 
however much that may be at variance with critical 
verdict, in the prices that they are willing to pay for 
poems, An<] even after Byron bad appeared in the field, 
when Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle was negoti- 
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recognition. If we open a collection of his poems now, 
and read lita "Odes of AD&creon," to wLicli tliu Prince 
of Wftlee and otiier notabilities of rank subscrilicd, we 
Resist after a time witb something of the disgust wa 
■huuld tte] at a profuse displ.iy of pretty, sham jewelry. 
The ADipIe brimming bowls and goblets of wine, tbe 
wreiths and garlands of roses, the rich perfumes, the 
sparkling eyes, and tbe golden tresses, and the snowy 
necks, are well enough in moderation, but some eighty 
odes of such materials pull for lack of variety. Any 
variety that there is lit^s witbiii tbe narrowest limits : 
now it is a howl and now itis a goblet, now we drink and 
now we quaff, now it is a bud and now it is a full-blown 
rose, now a garland and now a cliiNler, now ringlelM and 
now tresses ; but it is always wine and flower, with 
little variation of phr.-isc. We are soon surfeited with 
■uch seutiment, and disposed to laugh at its artiflciality. 
Moore's pretlinesses, always expressed in soft and melo- 
dious verse, wore probably a pleasant surprise to a gco- 
eration weary of didactic poems ; but if wo have a 
liking for such things now, we can 6nd more genuioe 
articles of the same kind, compounded witb mnch higher 
art, in the poetry of the seventeenth century, the vol* 
nroes of Queen Henrietta's poets, Lovelace, and Carew, 
and Suokling, and, aimvc nil, tlerrick. 

Kor were his original poems, published soon after 
Bnder the pseudonym of Tom Little, in the least of 
bigher quality. Tl icy were little iwctns, indeed, gcDcr- 
ally spun up to some glittering coiiocit, aa commonplaoe 
as it is glittering. No poet of the eighteenth oeninry. 
Id tbo days when tbe great patrons of poetry wore con- 
noiaseurs of tbe an, would have dared to submit effa- 
aions so very poor in thought, and vulgar in sentiment. 
Tlieni is a poem on Variety, for example. Variety is 
the great ebarm of nature. 

" A*k whsl prcvsilInK, plnulng powi-r, 
Alliuu the iportlve, KamlFrlng bea 



To roam untired from Sower to fiowir, 
Hell tell you 'lis TOriely. 

" Look Nature round, her features trace, 
Her BeaAODS, all ber changes see ; 
And own, upon Crcallon'H face. 
The greatest charm's variety." 

Therefore, fotlowing nature's law, tlie poet will seek 
variety. But no: there U "the nymph he lovea," 
this is " Patty " ; ho can never be false to lier, 

" For me, ye gradous powers above I 
Still let me roam, uoSied and free ; 
la nil (!iing»~but the nymph I love, 
I'll change and lasle variety. 

" But Pally, not a world of cliarms 

Could e'er eairnngc my liearl from thee ; 
No, let me ever seek those arms : 
There still I'll find variety." 
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With wliKt dcllglil we run 
To tuimc bliKk uivf or grot. 
And. heavenly Sidnuy, you 
Twice read, hod rattier view 
Some odd romance, so new. 

*' The giNl itml conitant keeps 
Uutu IiEk (lei lies, 
Ii poor In jojH. and sleeps 
ImpriBnncd In the sklei. 

This ktirw Iho wisest, who 
Fruni Juno nlole holow 
To lov« u bear or cow." 

We have mcd Moore in liis jocosely sentimental v 
«e bim next iii liis maudlin love-siclcnesB. 

" n»e jou not seen the timid tear 

St««l tivmbling from mine rye 7 
Haw you not mnriinl the flu»h of few. 

Or caught the murmured slgli T 
And can you think my love U ch!U, 

Nor fl<ed on you atone T 
And can you rend by doubting still 

A heart ao mucb your own T 

" To you my toul'i nffectlona toon 

Devoutly, warmly true ; 
Uy Itfn hu been a ia«k of love, 

One long, long llioiiglit of yoiL 
If all your lender faith bo o'er. 

If Mill my truth youll try : 
AIm I I know but ont proof more, 

111 bloH your name and die." 

Such Rrc fair Bpccimens of tho poems of Tom Little, 
•o fnmoua in tbeir dny, ami if we take tlmm M tlicy read, 
nfter making all allowance for the noveUy of the strain 
when they appeared, and for tlie very slifriit interest in 
poetry and e(>n«Of|uent want of discrimination in Txmdoa 
society at the time, we cannot but be astonished that the 
autlior should have jumped at once into a foremost plaeo, 
even altliougli Wurdswortlt and Coleridge bad so mocli 
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agamtt them u candidates for gmenl favor, and Scott 
and Bjron had not fet appeared on tbe Keoe. But 
the truth ia that it was a« a writer of son^ to be sung, 
and not of poems to be read, that Hoore established bia 
bold on the public mind; and he iras greatJj helped by 
his personal popalaritj- in the circles where the fashion 
waa set even in poetry. Many in tliose days would bay 
and admire even a volume of poetry when the name of 
the Prince of Wales appeared at the head of the list 

I of subscribers. But bow did Moore, who was not bom 
a back street in Dublin, achieve such 

I fashionable popularity that he secured the Prince's 
name for his literary venture? It was chiefly his ex- 
quisite singing of his own songs that made him the 

I rage. It. is hardly an exaggeration to describe Moore 
i the last of the Troubadours, or, to be more precise, 
I the lant of the Joglars, of the men to whom Bishop 

I Percy, hy a slight historical error, gave the name of 
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Uiere wu s notonU AWaioa of Ubor; U>e poel wu 
difFerentUt«d m rach, aod oft«n reccired hia reward 
and his means of liTelihood in [tetuions from the pnblio 
excb«qaer and sitieeare |iosu in lh« public aervice. We 
sc<! this differentiation in fall force iii the time of 
Cliaucor. \ot, Moore might l*c called the laat of the 
troabadonfB or the joglars in our country, partly beeaose 
he made a poetic repatation hy aingiog hia own aonga in 
fashionable drawing-rooms, and partly beganae be was 
the hut emiuent English poet «rho looked to his poetry 
as an indirect means of obtaining a provision for life 
through the public patronage of influential friends. In 
later life, when he wrote a fragment of autobiography, 
he speaks of his pen a« baring been bis solo mcana of 
support throughout bbi life. It was Ills means of sup- 
port from necessity, and not from choice ; it was so 
only after he had been disappointed in his expectations 
from another source ; and even then it was so only par- 
tially. For Uie flret twelve years of his Ixindon life 
Uoore made comparatively little by bis pen ; indeed, 
he wrote very little, only two small volumes of elegant 
and sparkling trifles. Ilis chief steady source of Inoome 
was an annuity of five hundred pounds, paid him by 
the publisher Power for supplying words to Irish and 
other national melodies. Moore u»fd to sing thent \a 
the drawing-rooms of his rashionable friends to give 
them a start. Wc must, of eonrn^ call the composition 
of these literary work, although many of them seem 
poor enough if they are read, and not sung. Anyhow, 
they were handsomely paid for, the poet n-ceiving his 
annuity for tbem for twenty. sevru years — pleasant 
contrast to the melancholy case of Bums, who refused 
to take any thing for a sioiilar service to a Scotch pub- 
lisher, the service, of ooufM.', not bi-ing really wortli so 
ranch, seeing that Burns's songs were not fashionable 
songs, expensively published. But Moore had another 
•onroe of income, in no way connected willi his pen — a 
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I sinecure office in the Bennndu whicb, after the fint 
I year, be was able to discharge by a de[Kity. He rcceired 
I this appointment in 1803, and, though itafterwsu^ proved 
I a source of embarrassment to him, oving to the rsfcality 

of a deputy for whoae embezdementa he was held re* 
I sponsible, it brought him four bandred pounds a year for 
I eighteen years. For twelve years Moore, upon these re- 
irces, lived in London the life of a diner-ont in tbe 
I greatest request, in expectation of some appointment 
I morelucrative than his West India registrarship. These 

;i{)ectationB, and liis chagrin at their repeated postpone- 
I mentand ultimate ruin in 1S12, are very frankly confessed 

in his Diary, Swift's saying that great men never re- 
I ward in a more substantial way those whom tticy make 
I the companions of their pleasures was verified in the 
I case of Moore. One of hie earliest patrons, on whom he 
I all along built hia best hopes, was Lord Moira, a schol- 
I nrly peer, of generous but hesitating and irresolute 
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nnfitUMl ; and tlnis Moore in the end got tlie alloi 

poor Mother Hubbard's dog — nothing, and was obliged 

to fall back on literature for a livelihood. 

"How it was," Mrs. Oliphant says, "that the little 
Irishman from Dublin, who came across the Chamiel 
with a few introductions and some transiatioiis from 
Anacreon in his pocket, scrambled into good society, it 
is somewhat difficult to make out." It is difficult indeed, 
if we think only of the social interval between bis 
father's little shop in Dublin, which the poet euphemisti- 
-eally calls a wine-store, and the fashionable drawing- 
Tooms in which he so quickly became a favorite. But 
his fragment of autobiography, which ends with hia 
introduction to London society, and looks as if it bad 
been written to explain the paradox, shows him to qb in 
intermediate stages, through which the transition was 
U ca^y and natural as any other process of evolution. 
Toang Moore and hia songs were the rage in the best 
BOtiiety of Dublin before they were the rage in the best 
society in London, and there were links between the 
two along which the modem troubadour slid in the 
easiest manner possible, making good his footing in th« 
new fields of social conquest by the aame agreeable, 
entertaining qualities that had served him in the city 
of his birth. "In anecdote, small-talk, and especially 
in singing, he was supreme — for many years be had 
been the most brilliant man in his company," says Henry 
Crabb Robinson of him in his famous Tendon days. 
He had shown the same supremacy, and asserted it with 
the same good-sense, modesty, and quiet dignity, before 
he left Dublin. But bow did be acquire the tone of 
polite metropolitan society in anecdote, small-talk, and 
singing? Irishmen, from their geniality, frankneas, 
love of fun, and general willingness to please and b« 
pleased, are naturally agreeable companions: but what 
I'Unnscs in the bnck-parlor of a Dublin wine-8tor« conid 
I Bot reasonably be expected to amuse a more fasUdiow 
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audience with clifferent interesta and different ways of 
life. The autobiograpliy, however, explains this puzzle 
alBo. Moore's mother was his presiding good genius, 
and it is one of the finest traits in a character that has 
many lovable featnrea that to the last he retained his 
affection for her, and among all his fine friends never 
lost an opportunity of making her life pleasant. " It 
was from the first, " he says, " my poor mother's ambi- 
tion, though with no undue aspirings for herself, to 
secure for her cliildren an early footing in the better 
walks of aociely ; and to her constant attention to this 
object I owe both my tasto for good company and the 
facility I afterward found in adapting myself to that 
sphere." She was helped in this purpose by the religion 
of the family. They were Roman Catholics, and, as 
always happens with a proscribed sect, there was a close 
union between their varions ranks. We have seen how 
the same circumstance operated in the life of Pope. It 
.. Moore to get her cbildrt 
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Ja tbe art of recitation Moore was liis sbow-boy, and 
when h« was eleven years old, was selected to speak 
llie epilogue in a performance of " Jane Shore " at tbe 
private tlieatre of a Lady Borrowes — tbe first of tbe 
many women of title wlio figure in tlie story of tbe 
poet's life. Then, fortunately fur liiin, just aa be was 
founeen and ready for the University, the probibiiion 
kgainst Catholics was removed, and be was atlmitted 
lo Trinity College. There he dtBtingiiisbed biinself by 
his facility in writing English verse, and made more 
acquaintances in "tbe better walks of aooiety," By this 
time, too, be had begun to write songs as well as to sing 
them ; and as be always sang to bis own acoompaniment 
OD the piano, and came, as bv says, to be dependent on 
It, bo was saved thereby from the solicitations of jolly 
good fellows to join companies where there was no sneb 
inatminent, while ho was all the greater an acquisition 
in the "better walks." IIu bad also the run of a large 
libnry, where he acquired a great store of miscellaneous 
•oholarsbip which secured him the attention of the Prov- 
ost of tho College. "The Provost's boiisr," he says, 
"was the resort of tbe best soeicty in Dublin, and his 
wife and daughters were lovely, literary, and fond of 
masio," Tbas it happened that before bo left Dublin, 
at the age of nineteen, to enter at the Middle Temple ia 
Loudon and get bis Anacreon published, Moore, though 
only tbe son of tbo keeper of a wine-store, bad hwa 
expressly invited lo dinner to meet no leu a person than 
Lord Clare, the Chancellor of ilie University. Do was 
coveted by the best society then, as afterward, for bis 
own qualities as au agreeable, well-bred oompaoion. 

Of all bis writings it is still to the songs that we maat 
go to know him at his best. Tho Oriental charms of 
" Lalla Rookb " become tiresome as we gut older, and 
as we begin to look critically at tbe art of tlie oom* 
position. The poem was not compoM-d in a poetlo 
spirit, and there is very little poetry in it. It is rather 



ail artificial putting together of words and imagery 
tlian real poetry, and il was felt as such by his contem- 
poraries. They enlarged on the wonderful fidelity of 
his pictures to life, and, like Sir John Malcolm, conid 
hardly believe that the poet had not been in the East. 
Tliis is not, however, a strictly poetical quality. Moore 
deliberately set himself to read up his subject, and in 
the poem ho used imagery only that would be intel- 
ligible to an Oriental. Had he been writing poetry for 
Orientals, this would have been all right, but it ia all 
wrong for ua, and Moore had to burden his poem with 
explanatory notes. 

The last years of his life were spent in writing a 
History of Ireland, now quite unknown. He persisted 
in this woi'k, and this gives us a higher idea of his 
character. With all his apparent affectation he was a 
genuine patriot, an industrious worker, and a most ex- 
emplary son and husband, and there is no doubt that it 
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CHAPTEH XVI 

HCOTT 

nrLUKXcE or old balladb— scmhaat or un— poemh 

ALTHOUflR tlie French K«votulimi, in iny ojiiiiion, had 
no influence on our pocU, beyond, perliaps, making tliem 
feel a certnin exaltntion of energy as bdonging to a 
time of great events,— an im|iiil8c that would carry no- 
body far exc«pl along a road on vliicli be was prepared 
otherwise to travel, — it i* worth noticing that all the 
eminent poeta of the time bad personal experience, 
' tnoro or less accidental, of the coniequencca of the 
I Revobition. The ooniequcncrs, in fact, were so wJde- 
' ipread throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try that it was difficult for any body to avoid encoun- 
teriitg them at one turn or another. The adventure of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge wn« tho moit curious ; but 
all were charncteristio of the lime of suspicion, Mpion- 
ago, co»a])imoy, prosecution, and preparation tii wlf- 
defence brought upon this conntry by fears of a aimilar 
domestic revolution, and of invnsion from onr aggres- 
. wve reTolntioniwd neighbor. Coleridge had rendered 
I himself a suspicious character by hia PiinlJBiocraoy and 
bis "Watchman "; and when he and Wonlsworth wer« 
living n4-ar each other in 8omvrsctahira in 1797, with- 
out any ostensible occupation or means of livelihood, K 
■py wM sent to watch their movements, and dog tbem 
in their walks on tho Quantock Hills. Tliis worthy, aa 
[ night have bc<-n expcotei), eonid make little of any 
* conversation in which the metaphysical Coleridge bad 
the lead ; bnt one day, aa the story go«a, they werv 
talking of Spioosa, and as the spy happened to bare a 

u 
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very red nose, and laughter sometimea accompanied tlie 
menlion of Spinoza's name, he thoiiglil lliey were 
poking fun .U liiin, and reported accordingly. Camp- 
bell, we Lave seen, came across the coiiHeqtiences of the 
French Revolution in the trial of Gerald for trying to 
spread revolutionary principles in Scotland. Moore bad 
persona) experience of other consequences, more than 
one of Iiis college friends in Dublin being concerned in 
the conspiracy of the United IHshmen, a direct result 
of the eatabliahment of the Republic in France. And 
Scott also felt the whiff and wind of the world-shaking 
event, lliougli in a different way. In the year in which 
Wordswortli and Coleridge were holding their memora- 
ble conversations on the Quantock Hills (in 1797), 
Scott, a young Edinburgh lawyer, was enrolled as 
qnartermastcr of the Royal Mid-Loihian Regiment of 
Cavalry, a body of volunteers raised to defend the 
country when the new Repnbiic began to give evidence 
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iral«r is detennined by its previous condition, so was 
tlie direction of Scott's [loetry deteniiitied before lie had 
his interust iu cliivalry quickened by taking part in 
military mano-nvres. It was tliis previous poetic educa- 
tion, in fact, that made him take such a keen delight in 
UiB niiinicry of war, mid amidst the bustle and galloping 
tn and fro realise how the ancient knight felt when 
pricking on the plain in soarcii of adventures, or spur- 
ring hii horse into the thick of a batih'. 

When we find men so very dilTereiit in character 
and circumstances as Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and 
Bcott,me» reared in London, in Westmoreland, in Edin- 
burgh, all simultaneously interested in one kind of com* 
position, we may be sure that it is somehow in the 
»ir. The interest in ballad literature in England WM 
first made acute by the publication of Bishop Percy's 
** Roliquei." I have already mentioned tlie date of this 
publioatton, 1 709. Such tbings are the great event* of 
literary history ; tliey are to it what treaties and laws 
are to political history ; and their dates must be remem- 
bered if we are to understand tliose great movementa of 
whioli tbey mark the beginnings. Scott first got hold 
of this collection of ballads when he was a boy of 
thirteen, an<I ho has described tlio effect produced upon 
him. "The summer day," he says, " sjwtl onward so 
Fast that, nothwithstanding the sharp appetite of thir- 
teen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for with 
anxiety, and was still f»iind entranced in my intellectual 
banqaet." Ilow was the mental soil prepared for this 
enthusiastic reception ? It is not every boy of thirteen 
that can become so absorbed in a liook as to forget his 
dinner. Scott, it is needless to say, was not an ordinary 
boy. As a school-boy he was not brilliant in the regnlar 
task-work. IIu seems to have obstinately refused to 
learn Greek, and, it is said, was nicknamed by an 
Irritablo master th« Qr«ek dunce ; and his position in 
tlie I^tin class is described by himself as having been 



meteoric, varring rapidly between top and bottom. It 

indeed, lUl be reached the higher classes, 

I where the master. Dr. Adams, the author of the well- 

I known book on Roman antiijiiities, taught somethiug 

e than the mere syntax of the language, that Scott 

I ever moTed far from the less honorable position. He 

B when questions were asked outside the prescribed 

I lessons, and fell slowly and surety when the course of 

I questioning returned to the grammar. The secret 

I seems to have been that, owing to bad health, lie had 

1 Ijeen rather irregularly educated, and at a very early 

I age had formed habits of reading omtiivorously for bim- 

1 self, and was too much absorbed in his own reading to 

have much interest or much memory to spare for the 

niceties of Latin construction. About the time when 

Percy's ballads fell in bis way, he was confined to bed 

for several weeks by a serious illness, and one of the 

doctor's prescriptions for him was that he should be 

J consequence 
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Walter Scott nf Harden, wliose wife waa celebrated in 
flong as the Flower of Yarrow. Sbc was tlic lady who, 
according to tradition, was in tbe liabit of serving tip 
at u1>Ib, when |irovisioiiB ran short, a dish of spiirs — a 
signal that bo must take horst^ and borrow a few cattio 
and other eaUbk's from Engliali neighbors on thii 
other side of the liorder. The elan Scott occupied 
a prominent place io Border history, and ntioibored in 
iU varions ranks not a few heroes of the |icniuaiiion and 
calling of Robin Hood and Little Jobn." One of 
Scott's earliest and favorit« books was a history of this 
" right honourable clan." " gathered out of ancient 
chronicles, histories, and traditions of our fathers," 
by another Walter Scott, 8cott of Satchell, " an old 
sonldier," as he described himself, "and no suh oiler, and 
one that can write names, but just the letters of hia 
name." The delicate boy's imagination had been fed 
on Border traditions, and one of the firat-friiils of his 
delight with Percy was a resolution to collect snob 
ballads as were to be found in circulation among Uie 
peasantry of his own countrj-. How far the Latin dunce 
was from Wing a dunce at work within the range of his 
own interests may be judged from the fact that at tbe 
age of fifteen he wrote a poem, which he modestly ooin- 
mitt«d to tho flames, on the Conquest of Granada. 

After leaving the High School Scott attended aone 
ilaaaea at the University, but what they were ia of no 
consequence. Ho went on educating himself widely 
and energetically in his own way and on his own linca, 
without any conscious purpose. In IT8B, when he was 
fifteen years old,— he was jnst one year younger than 
Wordswortb, — be abandone^l a fancy for the military 
profession, and was entered as an apprentice in his 
father's office. This eircumstanc*- wiw imixirlant in bin 
education fur two reaitons. It trained him to biiiiness 
habits, for which be was remarkable throughout the 
whole of his busy life. He ntrtr negloetvd his own 
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profession, ttioiigli an early appointment to moderately 
lucrative posts withdrew him from practice at the bar ; 
and be carried liabits of regularity, metliod, and punctu- 
ality into his literary work. Hia immense power of 
memory, wliicli enabled him to perform such woiidei-a of 
rapid production in middle age, was greatly lielped by 
syatematic ways of storing his promiscuously acquired 
antiquarian and historical lore — his atTangemeiit of 
books, note-books, and references being always a modi'l 
of precision. His employment in his father's office was 
of important service to him in another way. The col- 
lection of rents and other legal business took him into 
various parts of the country, and gave him opportunities 
not only of collecting ballads, which he did deliberately 
and of set purpose, but of observing and studying, which 
he did unconsciously, the oddities, htimors, and serious 
sentiments of that society of which, in his novels, he 
afterward drew so broad and truthful a picture. 

Another cardinal circumstance in his education 
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Aiillior of ' Wavcrley,' would not have followed as they 
did, must remain a very obsoure question — obscure and 
not important." Carlylc probably rather BUggesta the 
German iufluetioe on Scott when he speaks of Gootz as 
Lh« parent of an innumerable progeny of "chivalry 
play*, feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian per- 
formanoes." What it probably did for him was to 
euooarage hijii to persevere in the road along which he 
was already travelling. Before coming in contaot witli 
the modern ballads and feudal tales of Germany he had 
exhausted every thing of the kind to be found in our 
own literature, and had even mastered old French and 
Italian for the aame purpose, reading through various 
oollectionsof inediteval romances, besides Dante, Itoiando, 
and Putci, ami " fastening like a tiger upon every collec- 
tion of old songs which ohanco threw in his way." Ger- 
man literature attracted him as the first attempt in 
modern Europe to found a new literature on the old — 
a literature inspired by an antiquarian spirit, a loving 
regard for old times, and anUgonistic both in its mjsti- 
oal longings and in its literary fonus to the clear, precise 
vision and careful, elalwratc style of the school of Kacino 
and Pope. Soott himself is reported to have said of 
Taylor's translation of "Leonore": "This was what 
made me ;i poet" He had heard Dugald Stewart recite 
the lines : 

" Tramp, tramp, across the land we go ; 
Splash, splash I across Uis sea." 

"I had several times," be said, "attempted the more 
regular kind of poetry wtthonl success ; bnt here was 
something that I thought I could do." This was when 
ho was a buy, and as soon as he knew German one of 
his first tasks was a translation of this ballad under the 
title of " William and Helen." Now, although Scott 
made the remark atiout the iiifiuence of Taylor's trans- 
lation to a fiiend of Taylor's, — and ho was a man i 



liked to aaj compluDCBtvy things at bis oim ezpmae, — 
it ia poMible tii:tt tbe fresh Gennan literature garc htm 
the fint reveUtion of the oataral bent of hii poweri. 
Bat tb« impulK Le received from Germao liienttire 
wonid probably bare died oot if it had not been re-eo- 
foroed from other quarters. As Carlyle says, a question 
of Ibe kind ia necessarily obscare, and not important; 
only Scott's contact witti German literatore deserres to 
be mentioned as an incident in the story of Lis literary 
development. 

At tbe time when he pabliahed his translations from 
the German, altLongh he had reached bis twenty-eighth 
year, nobody seems to have had a suspicion of tbe genias 
that was latent in him, or of the direction that it would 
take. To the outside world he appeared simply as a 
young lawyer likely to prosper in hia profession, nnirer- 
nally popular as a humorous boon companion, always in 
high spirits, rather affecting idleness, yet never behind- 
I hand with his work, with a certain reputation as a man 
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but there am not waoting eviileiicea that, altliougb be 
di<] uot allow literary ambition to absorb bii energifis, 
and kept thla, like all otfacr aspirations, nndcr the con* 
trot of » hcallliy pmcticnl will, be was not quite so lodif- 
ferciil aa be appeare<). lie was not a man wbu wore bia 
bean upon liia sleeve, and be liked to turn aside jestingly 
any inquisition into his own serious ft'ctings. In his 
fKrewell to the Harp of the North those lincit occur: 

" Much linvo I owed thy MrHlns on life's long way, 
Tbroiigh secret wow tlio world Iim never known, 
When on tlio weary night damned wesrlor day, 
And blitcrcr wiu tin- j^cf dcrour'd aloiic. 

That I o'crljveil such wom, Encbantrew ) b Uiine own." 

After they wore published, wbvn the conversation be- 
tween him and a friend turned upon tbeiu, be dis- 
mined the subject with a comical look and smile, 
remarking : " Yes, as Master Stephen says, they are very 
meUncboly and gentlemanlike." In like manner, he 
made light of his literary studies, and affected the air 
of a trilling otiisider, while in his large and genial 
being ho found room for an amonnt of literary labor, 
and steady preparation fur labor, aa grvat as was prac- 
tised by atiy professional man of letters in bis lime. 
" Every step that I have gained in the world," be once 
said, " lias been hard won "; and it is a mistake to look 
upon Soott aa a careless, good-humored genius, who 
stepped into the lists and carried off the prise for which 
so many other men bad been laboriously contending. 

From a very early ago tbe ambition lo " found a 
poetical character," aa he himself expressed it, bad been 
a powerful motive in his life, though not overpowering 
and all-absorbing ; and be bad bevn steadily accumulat- 
ing the materials of which be made aucb rapid use when, 
al last, the accident ho had been waiting for pointed 
ft finger in the right dirocliun. He poMeased bia eoul 
patience, and, without baating or resting, with tranquil 
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iniluetrT accamuUud till tbc opportnnity declared itself. 
Even when he was in tbe thick of his do v el -writing, and 
producing more work than any other man of letters in 
It in time, — two or three Dorels ayear, — he was apparently 
so much occupied with professional, and social, and 
other literaiy engagements that James Ballantyne, who 
was in the secret, could afford to treat as absurd tha 
idea that he could he the mysterious author of tbe 
Wavcrley novels. How could a man who had to be in 
his jilac« t'vcry day during business hours as Clerk to the 
Court of Session, who was to be met at parties in the 
evening when he lived in town, who hud bis house fall 
of visitors when he lived in the country, who did bo 
much miscGllani'ous literary work in his own name — how 
could such a nmn possibly Hud time to write novels that 
were one of the wondei's of the world. The reserve that 
he maintained about his novels with such plausibility, 
he maintained equally well in his eariier days when he 
! materials that he afterward wove 
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which they were engaged. A chronicle of Roslin or of 
■ny other old castle of coiiBidoration, — that is to say, » 
tninuto record of the lives of its vArinus itihnbitaTita, how 
they fought and caroused, lorcd and hated, worked and 
played, — would lie worlli more than all the mere 
romances that ever were penned, as a fund of amusement 
and instruction. But we have only vague outlines ; im- 
agination must do the rest." And he went on to aay : 
" On iJie whole, how little more do we learn from history 
than that Sir William lived and ruled at one time, and 
Sir John at another, white of the fair dames littlo or. 
nothing is said ! We find their names !n long lists, It 
ia true, and as having assisted in certain public oooaaions 
of war or pageantry. But the poet must vithor discover 
or invent more than lliis. He reijuires to know their 
individual habits of life, their wants, wishes, and springs 
of action. In truth, wc know far more about Major 
Weir and his enchanted staff than about any of tha 
Roalin barons and baronesses ; and if 1 were ever to 
become a writer of prose romances, I tliink I would 
choose him, if not for my hero, at least for an agent and 
leading one in my production." 

Carlyle overlooked such evidences of the zeal with 
whiob Soolt in his younger days kept his imagination 
busy in reoonstrucling past life, and the ihoroughnL-aa 
with which he ransacked history for facU to guide bis 
imagination, when he sneered iu bis own contemptuons 
way at Scott's (lower of cxlttraporo writing, of produc> 
ing " impromptu novels to buy farms with," " A wotd 
here," Carlylo says, " as to the eitempore style of writing, 
which is getting riiiicb cvlebraled in ibese days. Scott 
■esms to have been a high proficient in it. His rapidity 
waa extreme ; and the matter produced was excellent, 
considering that : the oircumslances under whieb seme 
of his novels, when be could not himself write, were 
dictated, are justly considered wonderful" Bat be 
goes on to say, " in the way of writing, no great thing 
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was ever, or will ever be dpne with ease, but with diffi- 
culty. Let ready writers with any faculty in them lay 
this to heart. Is it with ease, or not with ease, that s 
man shall do his best, iu any shape ; above all, in this 
shape justly named of 'soul's travail,' working in the 
deep places of thought, embodying the True out of tb« 
Obscure and Possible, environed on all sides with the 
uncreated False ? Not so, now or at any time. The 
experience of all men belies it; the nature of things 
contradicts it. Virgil and Tacitus, were they ready 
writers? The whole Pro})htcies of Isaiah are not 
equal in extent to this cobweb of a Review article. 
Shakespeare, we may fancy, wrote with rapidity, but not 
till he had thought with intensity; long and sore had 
this man thought, as the seeing eye may discern well, 
and bad dwelt and wrestled amid dark pains and 
throes— though his great soul is silent about all that. 
It was for him to write rapidly at fit intervals, being 
ready to do it. And herein truly lies the secret of the 
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iiig inaiglit, to look fairlj at the character of succcMful 
contemporaries. Carlyle's adnururB are woiit now to 
pass over nil criiK-iKnis of his weak jioinla with the 
remark that it in the fashion now to nin him down, but 
aa I published twelve years ago the same opinion of 
him that I hold Htill, I may claim to speak witliout 
prejutlice from recent revelations. His essay on Scott, 
thougli like all his other writings the work of a man of 
great critical gonitis, is throughout, whenever he refen 
to the main subject of it, pn-judiced and unfair. Scott'a 
noveiR were not impromptu, though written with nnpar- 
ftllcled rapidity ; in his case there had been gre&t, 
furiouH envrgy of prciuiration, tlioiigb he was as studi- 
oasly Horetive about the preparation as he was about 
the oiecution. lie wrote rapidly because he wrote out 
of a fully stored mtnd. To read Carlyle'a essay one 
woald luppoac that S<-ott turned to prose romance with 
careless facility when he found that his metrical 
romances no longer sold, no longer commanded the ear 

■ of the public, Byron having supplanted him in popular 
favor. This, indeed, is a very common impression, 
•Dcouraged by a sort of vulgar wonder at Scott's ver- 
satility, that he easily tunicd bis energies to prow when 
be found that verse would no longer pay. Uut, to uae 
Carlyle's phrase, " the seeing eye may discern veil," if 
^^ the seeing eye takes the facta of Scott's earlier life 
^^L within the range of its vision ; that, ihongli he did not 
^B begin to write romances in prose till he was past forty, 
^^V K largo part of hia previous life, so wide-ranging in ita 
^^ftsnergies, hai] been a moat studious and even systematic 
^^■preparation. Tbe conversation which I have quoted to 
^^Fyoti, ebowing a bent toward prose romance as an outlet 
^^^for the oreations of bis imagination, took place some 
]>eara before he had written any of his metrical romances, 
and while he was still only known among his penonal 
aeqnainUneei a« a moderat«ly prosperous lawyer and 
•itrenwiy pleasant companion. In fact, viewiag hn 
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life as a whole, we sliniild eaj that liis metrical romances 
were but a jiassing diversion from the main direction of 
liis imaginative energies. And now to explain briefly 
how these metrical roraanoes came to be written. 

The " Lay of the Last Minstrel " was the first of 
tlicm. lie was engaged In preparing for the press hU 
collection of Border Minstrelsy, the fruits of his search 
for Border ballads, when the subject and the form 
occurred to him. He was possessed at the time, as he 
tells us, with the ambition of "founding a poetical 
character," but both subject and form were suggest**! 
by accident. The subject grew in a remote way out of 
his soldiering. As Quartermaster of tiie Mid-Lothian 
Yeomanry, Scott made the acquaintance of the Duke of 
Buooleucb, the great bead of the clan Scott. Feudal 
loyalty, such as a vassal was expected in mediieval times 
to feel for his lord, was a real sentiment with the poet 
from his boyhood, and be wouhl have considered it a 
duly to look u|ion the Duke as his feudal superior with 
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Hinitrcl " cries : "Lost! Irf>st ! JmbII" What or wlio 
WM loM? Tlic goblin liiiuH«If it is tlint is lost, liaviii^ 
•traced, as it were, from bia sujwnialural maiiter into 
human society ; wandering off in a truant, frolicsome 
mood, nml iKing nnubic to fitiil liis way back. It is a 
prtttty faiioj', anil Scott was deliyhlci] with it as a sub- 
ject, as well aa with the compliment of a suggestion 
from such a qiiurter. This was i-xiiclly wlint it ought 
to he, so like the good old times, wIk'D tlie gratified 
bard received a theme from liis feudal lady. He bowed 
at once to the high command, and set to work to com' 
pose a ballad wliii^li might Hud a place in his propoaed 
Border Minstrelsy. It was natural that he ahould think 
of connecting the goblin somehow with ttie honsc of 
Scott, considering who had given hlin tlie subject ; and 
it was natural also that, thinking of (his noble house in 
oonnoction with such a subject, his thoughts should turn 
to a renowned lady of Bucclcuch in the sixteenth cen- 
tury — Dame Janet Ik-thune, a womau of a learned 
family, with a reputation for her knowledge of magic, 
as well -IS for the vigor with wliieh she had managed 
the affairs of her house during a long widowhood. 
In Scott's active imagination the subject quickly 
took surIi dimensions that liu began to feel that 
hero at last be had lighted on a thenic for a work of 
greater pretensions than a ballad— a theme out of 
which might bo developed a picture of Border manners 
such as he had long been ambiljous of executing. Ilia 
ambition for some time had soared higher than the bal- 
lad ; be had become convinced that a poetical character, 
Buvh as he wished to establish, could not be founded on 
so narrow a basis. Once inspired with the thought that 
his opportunity hai] eomc at Inst, he qutckly elaborated a 
aimple plot uu which to weave his picture of life on the 
Borders In tha sixteenth century, of alert strongholds, 
6ghUng clans, gallant chieftains, sturdy and fvarleM 
retainera— elevating it Into the regiona of rumaocc with 
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a drat of love ani] aaperitition. It U drffieatt (or a to 
realize what an inflaence ScoU bat) in changing tbe cur- 
rent conception of the Borderers. Tbej had long been 
looked apoD as simply cattle^tealen, and yet Scott, by 
the force of his genius, convinced people that hU vaj 
of looking on them was the right war. 

From the time of Jeffrey till the '• Life of Scott " in 
tlie English Men of Letters Series it has been the 
custom to say that the plot machinery in the "Lay of 
the I^nst Minstrel " is defective, and that the goblin is a 
mere excrescence. It is argued that Scott failed to con- 
nect the Buperatilious machinery with tlie general course 
of the story, and that every thing done by the goblin's 
action might have been accomplished by natural means. 
That was the common criticism in Scott's time, and 
when it was mentioned to him, he characteristically made 
3 jest of it. He said he had meant him for a great per- 
sonage, but he had slunk down to the kitchen. This 
criticism was made under ihe false idea that Scott com- 
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quelled aii<1 bcr ilaiigliter allowo'l to marry Tionl Cran- 
atouii, with whoM family Llicy ura at Tuud. The I^ady 
determiiieB to defy fate, and §cnda William of Dtiloraiiie 
to Melrose Abbey for a mystical book tbat baa long 
been buried in the tomb of "the wondrous Micbaol 
Scott." On returning with his treasure William is 
attacked and wouixled by Cranstotin and left to the care 
of the Earl's gohlin page. I'he gobliii sees the tnystic 
hook and sits down to unclasp it, but has scarcely done 
so when thunder is heard and a flash of lightning oomes 
between him and the book — not, however, till the sprit* 
bfts mastered certain magic spells. 

By means of his newly acquired knowledge the 
gohlia conveys Deloraine into the castle and docoya the 
young heir into the woods, where the boy is caught hy 
the Knglish. Dcluraine had committed some ontrage 
on the English ilorder, and Pi'rcy had enti-rcd Scotland 
to demand his surrender. The I^dy will not give him 
uji, but says tbat he will appear himself to tight the 
man who liaa brought the charge against him. But how 
oan William do this, since he is seriously wounded? 
Here comes the important action of the goblin. lie 
nsca the s]>ell to bring Cranstoun into Branksomc, and 
Cranatonii, dressed in Delorainc's armor, proves victori- 
ous. The Lady then admits that fate is too strong for 
ber, and allows him to marry her daughter. Thus the 
action of the goblin page is a Tery essential one, and 
8cott had a di'eper meaning in the story than appears 
on the surface. lie further imtUted medi»Tal stories 
in making the " Lay " a sort of allogory, in which the 
struggle between supernatural and human powers por- 
trays the "tnigglc b<-twi>«n human will and fate. The 
means tbat the Lady takes to prevent what is destined 
from coming to pass become in the end the very means 
by u'hich it happens. 

A* to the metre of the story, it is interesting to knoi 
that Scott received an important bint from Coleridge' 
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" Christabel." We fim 
I appearing everywhere 

mtury, despite 



the influence of Coleridge 

1 the early part of the niiie- 

• the fact that Ise wrote so little. 

"Cbristabel" was composed in 1797, although it was 

itibliBhed till 1816, and it bo liappeni^d that a friend 

I at Malta to whom he recited the poem had sach a 

1 remarkable memory that be was able afterward to reoita 

it in turn to Scott. It waa thns that Scott got the bint 

of a peculiar variety of the metie he need. 
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TiiK y«ar of the publication of " Cliilde Harold," — the 
work tliai brought Byroa'a extraordiimrjr peraonality 
before the world, — was 1812. The iluy even is worth 
rvmembering, because it iiad probably bven chosen 
with a superstitious preference and a fancy for singu- 
larity in the smallest things charaoterisiio uf the roan. 
It was the SOtb of Fcbraarjr, a date in the calendar that 
comes only once in four years, 

like Scott, Byron k-ajied at once into fame. While 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Sonthcy and Campbell 
and Moore were known only to small cirules and isolated 
admirers, the fame of Scott and Byron was European. 
" Thp Ijiy of the Last Minstrul " was xdd and read 
more widely than any poem ever bad been before. It 
waa followed by "Alarmion" and "The Lady of the 
Lake," and the applausi.' grew louder and more general 
with each publication. " Tiie Vision of Don Roderick," 
a slighter poem and in a differeui stanza, was receired 
somewhat more coldly; but when " Childe Harold " was 
published, Scott was engaged on another metrical 
romance, " Kokeby," for which ho received a larger 
price than had ever before been paid for a poem' 
sign that, in the opinion of publishera at least, bis popo- 
larity was still on tho increase. Then Uyron'i 
came. "Cliildc Harold "was reci'ived with an intense 
exoitemeiit beside which the rage for Scott's poetry 
appeared insignificant. Scott to this extent had 
pared the way for Byron, that be had given an Inienest 
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in poetry to thotisands of readers to whom verse in any 
ebape had beeu a thing to be avoided as dull and unin- 
telligible. But no poet before Byron had commanded 
so wide an audience; the world had never seen bo 
general a curiosity about a poet's next work. 

Writers about Byron, from Moore to Mrs, Olipbant, 
have puzzled themselves to account for the InRtantane- 
ousness with which "Childe Harold" took hold of the 
public mind, and have generally found the solution in 
the fascinating strangeness and romantic interest of the 
writer's character. Tins was part of the secret, no 
doubt a large part ; but it was not all. If each gener- 
ation were not so busy with the moods of the moment as 
to be incapable without an effort of realizing how people 
felt in the peculiar situations of past history, the fit- 
ness of Byron's first great work to the time in which it 
was produced could hardly have escaped observation. 
Wlien we turn to " Childe Harold " now, our interest is 
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of ruin then. His arms bad hardly received a check, 
except from EiigHsU troops in the Pciiitisula. Great 
Britain seemed the only power capable of checking liia 
ooarM, and tliere was nn intensity of excitement 
tbrougliout our country such as had never been experi- 
enced before and baa never been eince. Wo were figbl- 
iog for our national exititencc, fighting as the champions 
Rnd leaders of all the kingdoms of Chri!it«ni)on), pour- 
ing subsidies into the hands of our Continental alliea, 
raising armies by conscription. All eyes were turned 
It the moment upon Spain, where our troops under 
Wellington, after some doubtful victories, stood at bay 
within the lines of Torres Vedras, facing four French 
armies that were quartered in the Peninsula. 

In the midst of this excitement what were onr poets 
doing to put themselves in sympathy with the national 
mood ? Every one of them was i^uictly pursuing bis 
own predetermined line of literary activity, inspired hy 
no message to the troubled spirit of the age of force 
and distinction enough to command attention. Words- 
worth had, indeed, issued from his Westmoreland retreat 
ft eommonplace prose tract on the Convention of Cintra, 
jud some noble sonnets dedicated to Liberty and Inde- 
pendence. Some of these sonnets are among hts mastAr* 
pieces in point of literary form and loftiness of senti- 
ment ; but they have not the fire and directness of 
popular verse. Coleridge, his brief fit of poetic activity 
over, was lecturing on Shakes]>eare, and expounding 
political philosophy in a periodical called the /H««rf. 
Soulhey was writing review articles for the Quarttrty, 
ftnd meditating a poem on the last of the Goths, in 
execution of bis scheme of poema based on national 
mythologies. Moore was busy with a ntiw number of 
his Irish Melo<lics, and speculating on the chances of a 
change of (loveniment. Campbell, who had electrified 
. the country twelve years earlier with his national songs, 
Kbad reTired the Spenserian stansa in "Uertnide of 



WromtDg," utd waa voilctBg turd 3t Udc-ToHi for 
tbe [fuUialien. ScxiU bad tbown more tocltiiatioo 
Co foIloT the directjoo of poptdv into'eit. He had 
Appealed to tbe flpiriu of the Movouifii and the Tor- 
reoU, who had intpired fais minstreliy before, to Toueh- 
Bttfe faim innpiratioD for a loftier theme, the liberation 
of the 8pai]Urde br Wellington ; aod in " The VUion 
of Don Roderick " had celebrated the triuniphB of oar 
■oldiere in the PeninsoU with ttirring martial ardor. 
There wa< miicli spirit in the strain, aod three of the 
■tartzaa deacnhing the ^diers of Eugland, Scotland, 
and Ireland have become claHical, and are still dear to 
every school-boy. Am a |>rophet of the warlike spirit ot 
the time Scott waa unmatched and iinmatchahle, bat be 
harped only on one string, and high and stabbom ae 
was the resolntion of the country at the moment, fixed 
M it was in its determination to 6ght, the national mind 
w;is crossed by other moods in the pauses of the con. 
flici, moods to wliich the equally tempered Scott wa* 
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of tbeir own inmost thoagbts. Macaulay in a well-known 
passage desoribea Byron as having interpreted Words- 
worth to the multitude. Looking al this — his first pro- 
duction — purely from the literary point of view, there 
is niuoh truth in this, for the pilgrimage of "Childe 
Harold " was undoubtedly the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feeling ; the poem was evolved by iho poet's 
imagination out of genuine personal emotion ; the aatia- 
faotion of this emotion was the motive that set the 
imagination at work. Byron's poetry oame from the 
heart. In this reipect, and also in the matter of poetic 
diction, he may truly be said to ha?o interpreted Words- 
worth's theories to the multitude. But lie did more 
than this : he interpreted the multitude to themselves ; 
be showed them as in a glass what they had been on 
the point of thinking. 

The first stage of Childc Harold's pilgrimage lay 
through Spain, on which at that moment the trembling 
hopes of Europe were fixed as the theatre where 
Napoleon's fate was to bo determined — where tlie last 
■take was being played for or against him. The poet 
described the soenery where this thrilling drama was 
in progress, and commented on the actors and tlie 
incidents. We must remember this to understand the 
fall force for his contemporaries of such lines as : 

" By Ileavenl it Is a splendid ilghl to see 

(For one wbo bath no friend, do broUier there) 

Tbeir rival scarfs of Bilx'd embroMery, 

Hwfr various arms that glitter In the ab^." 
Or: 
" Asd must Uiej fall — the youni;. the proud, (he brsra — 

To swell oue bloated chief's unwhol««oniR ivipi T 

No step between Rubinl«iini and a gntvcT 

The rise of rsplne awl the fall uf Sginln ! " 



Or: 



" No tnore beneatii soft Zn't consenting star 
f^ndonjo twirls his }ocuod a 



Ah monarchs ! could ye taste Uie mirtli ye mar, 
Kol in the [oils of g\oTy would ye fret ; 
The bourse dull drum would sleep, aod man be happy yet I " 

Or the BtaBza with which he takes farewell of Spain : 

" Nor yet, alas ! the dreadful work is done ; 
Freali legions pour adown the Pyrenees : 
It deepens Blill, Ihc work is scarce begun, 
Hot mortal eye tlic dislatit end foresees. 
FaU'n nations gaze on Spain : if freed, she frees 
More than lier foil Pizarros once enchained." 

I In the second canto Byron conducted his pilgrim to 
I Greece, to scenes of departed greatness, and his medi- 
I tations there also stnick a sympathetic chord in the 
I hearts of a people who saw historic grandeurs trembling 
round them, and knew not when the turn of their 
I own empire would come. The half-hearted mirth with 
1 which the pilgrim, with his aaaumption of joyless cyni- 
I cism and discontent produced hy satiety, relieved the 
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indiffurcntie in tlic opening of tiis poem ; spoke witli m 
languid air of his reluotanco to awake the weary Nine 
for BO lowly a lay as bis ; but tbo fire of moat of the 
subsoqueni stanuM gave the lie to tlii* nITrctntion. 

This close harmony with the moods of the time is 
greatly loft out of sight in attempts to explain tlie 
rapidity with which Byron gained the ear of hii audi- 
enoe. Too much Btiesa is Inid in these ciplanations on 
the romantic charncter of the hero, driven into his 
pilgrimage by a strungo unreNl, oatiated with pleasure, 
rendered joyless by the excess of it, prematurely pene- 
trated by the conviction that all is vanity ; a wanderer, 
not because he hopes for relief from change, but becnttse 
an imperative necessity to him. It was not 
flbvaoter of " Childe Harold " that first drew atten- 
to the poem ; it was the interest in the poem that 
draw attention to the character of tbe poet, with whom 
the pnblio, in spite of his protests, persyted in identify- 
ing him. We must not credit the readers of th« first 
two c»rit*)s of "Childu Harold " with knowing all that 
we can now learn about Byron, from works of which 
this first effort, with all its revelation of power, was 
compamtirtly but n feeble and one-sided instalment. 
Their interem was principally in the poem itself, whivh 
enthralled them before they knew much or any thing 
about the author ; and if we try to look at it with their 
eyes, following its movement with the interest they 
naturally had in its incidents, wo find abnndant reason 
for their admiration in tbe impetnous vehemence with 
which the povt hurries from theme to theme, fixing one 
impression after another with a few powerful strokes, 
moving with the ease of a giant in the fetters of a diffi- 
cult stanza, controlling the rhymes with a master's 
band into the service of his fervent feeling, instead of 
allowing tbem to direct and check and hamper its Sow 
as is tbe way with rhymesters of less resource. The 
interest of the public odw kindled in tlie poem, tnmed 
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naturally to the poet, and they would have it that in his 
strange hero, a new character in poetry, he had drawn 
the picture of himself. Every striking publication sets 
the public epeciilating about the author, and there were 
several superficial circumstances that favored this belief, 
Byron liad himself passed through the ficetics through 
which he conducted his pilgrim. True, he said in the 
preface that the pilgrim was only " a fictitious character 
introduced for the sake of giving some connection to 
the piece" ; but the very disclaimer encouraged the 
public in the popular conviction, \Vlien they began 
enquiring about the author, they found that he was a 
young lord in hie twenty-fifth year, who had for some 
time been his own master, and had led rather a dissolute 
life ; why, if he did not mean to picture himself, should 
he choose so discreditable a fictitious character aa a 
prematurely jaded voluptuary, stalking in joyless revery 
tlirough scenes in which all Europe at the time felt a 
living interest? 
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Mription. Thus only ono side of hia own charaoter 
was represented in th*^ poom, and the shades «ven of 
that were very much deepened. 

To make this clear let us run rapidly over his life be- 
fore the publication of " Childe Harold." Wo shall see 
that he had other rcaMona for dcapuiidcnry and discon- 
tent than the fulness of satiety. His life had been very 
different from that of most yoiinf; mcmberB of the poor- 
age. He had succeeded to the title of I-or<l Byron at 
the age of ten by the death of an ecDcniric and violent 
grand-uncle, vho had never recognized hia eiistenca or 
done any thing to help his mother in giving him an edu- 
cation suitable to his future rank. The Byrona wer« 
one of the oldest families in England, but for several 
generations before tlie birth of the pool tho family 
CAtates had been redaoed and the family name di^^racod 
by turbulent, extravagant, and scandalons conduct. 
Ther« wero honorable traditions in the family, but they 
belonged to a date bvfori? it« elevation to the peerage. 
Captain Byron, the poet's father, was a profligate 
younger son, who added gaming to his other vices. 
His first wife was the divonvid wife of a peer, with 
whom be had eloped, and who died soon after their 
marriage. The Hon. Mrs. Leigh, Byron's half-sister, 
was the only offspring of this union. His eeound wife 
was Catherine Uordun, the heiress of Oighl. He mar* 
Tied her for her money, and in less than two years 
(178(1-88) it was swallowed up in the |>ayinent of his 
debts. Oight was sold, and she was left with only 
enough to yield her the small pittance on which she 
educated her son. This son, the poet, was bom in lin- 
den on January 32, 1788. Mrs. Byron, though passion- 
ately attached to her spendthrift husband, was a woman 
of cxtrenu'ly violent temper; and life with her hus- 
band proving impossible, she withdrew willi her young 
son to Aberdeen in IT&O, two years after his bi 
Tlie father eontriTed to extort from ber narrow mc 
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a sura suffioient to take liim to France, and died there ia 
the following year. Mrs. Byron remained in Aberdeen, 
domiciled in one flat after another in Queen Street, Vir- 
ginia Street, and Broad Street, till the death of the 
fourth Lord Byron in 1798, in the poet's eleventh year, 
opened the way to his succession, and the family re* 
moved South. With such a mother, a woman of natu- 
rally ungovernable temper, exasperated by her being 
dragged down from affluence to poverty, Bometimes 
fondling her child with extravagant affection, Bome- 
times Btorniiug at Lira as "a lame brat," and hurling 
things at him, — the five-irons are said to have been her 
favorite weapons, — a proud, Bensitive, passionate obild 
was not likely to learn self-control. Among other 
things, she probably exaggerated tliat sensitiveness 
about his lameness to which biographers and critics at- 
tach BO much importance. Ue seems to have had one 
or both feet clubbed, and one of the first uses that his 
mother made of her larger command of money, when 
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whom he cnuM auk as n pcraonnl rrieiul lo introduce 
Iiiiii. There wu Bome technical difficulty also about 
his taking his seat. At the last moment an impediment 
vaa discovered, which could not be remove<l till a docu- 
ment had been biint«d up somewhere in Cornwall. When 
Byron set out in ISOO on the travels which he has im- 
mortaliied in "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," he had no 
pleaaant home to take leave of, no pleasant relations to 
break oS with the class to which ho belonged. He had 
bitter memories where otht-r men have sweet and sad ; 
»nd in his despondent moods it required no strong effort 
of imagination to pietnre himself as i joyless outcast, 
g scornful hater of his kind. Perhaps one reason for 
the readiness with which the public identified him with 
his gloomy hero was that they could not understand 
how a young lord could be unhappy from any othsr 
oauso but a surfeit of the pleasures of life ; they did 
not know at what a distance from the lap of luxur)' the 
titled author had spent his e.ir1y years; otherwise the 
evidences of unhappiness and diiitempcr of mind in bis 
poetry might have been more intelligible to them. 

The real Uyron at this period, however, though he 
had bis moods of passionate metaiichdly, was far from 
being habitually joyless and misanthropic, coiiKiimed by 
a mysterious sadness. Ho was prone to extremes, aa 
might have Wen expected from the descendant of such 
ancestry. He came of turbulent kin on both sides. He 
was terapestuon<t in all hts feelings, extreme in anger 
and extreme in afrectton,in melancholy and in mirth, but 
the pendulum swung aa often to the one side as to tb* 
otiier. For every height there is a boUow. We bear 
of his fitu of ungovernable temper in his childhood, of 
his silent, sullen rages, of his falling in love at tbe age 
of eight with such preoocious intensity that years after* 
ward the mention of the marriage of the girl ti«arlr 
ehoked biro with jealous fury. But there is a brigbtvr 
od« to the pisinre, though that u not so often dwelt 
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upon. Those who were set in authority over him, from 
his nurse, Mary Gray, to his tutor at Harrow, found him 
extremely sweet-tempered and affectionate when they 
treated him with kindness. He was hy no means unruly 
when he was not crossed and thwarted and misnnder- 
stood in his playful advances, though he was then 
resentful enough. Like all people of extravagant sensi- 
bilities, he was exacting in his claims for a return of 
affection, and quick to take offence when the response 
was not as ardent as he thought he had a right to 
expect from the warmth of his overtures. It is not a 
good constitution of mind for happiness in this world, 
where individuals are not always ready to reciprocate ; 
but it is as far removed as possible from the hard, sullen, 
misanthropic temperament that remains sealed up in its 
own moroseness, impervious to any touch of kindness. 
Byron is often described as a morbid egotist ; but his 
egotism, if such it is to be called, took the form of an 
intense longing for sympathy ; it was not, at least, a cold, 
self-contained egotism, or an egotism that demands more 
than it is willing to give, but an intemperate craving for 
an interchange of kindly offices, apt, only as such feel- 
ings are, to be chilled and embittered when it meets 
with an irresponsive or hostile object. When we read 
the record of his school and college friendships, of 
which there arc numerous and eloquent memorials in his 
first published poems, and compare this with the moods 
of Childe Harold, who described his friends as : 

*' The flatterers of the festal hour, 
The heartless parasites of present cheer," 

we can understand Byron's saying that he would not 
for all the world that his character were like his hero's. 
Some of his critics endeavor to give an unfavorable 
color even to his friendships, by representing that he 
chose his friends from a rank beneath his own — boys 
and youths who might flatter his vanity by their grati- 
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twle for liis patron&ge. But aII his school anil coUegu 
friends wore not bciicatli liitn in rnnk. Tlio criticH for- 
get tbia, arid forgcl also tliui, owing to Byroii*s early 
training, lie waa likely to fvel most at lioroe with hia 
poorer aohool-fellows, and tiixt from tho same caiiae be 
was more likely to feel sympatby with ]>overty and be 
dittpoaed to relievo il. 

It was a necessary incident of Byron'a high spirit and 
craving for love and friendship and admiration that ho 
should bo inordinately ambitious. If he had not been 
lame, he might, with his taste for an active life and the 
traditions of his family before him, have realized bis 
boyish dream of raising and commanding a regiment. 
Failing this, his ambition seema at first to have been 
toward the distinction of an orator, and ho was noted at 
school for his declamatory [mwers. He did not, in fact, 
abandon this ambition till " he awoke one morning and 
found himself famous" as a poet. Only two days 
before be hitd made his Rret speech tn the lions* of 
Lords, and had achieved a decided success in that fas- 
tidioua aasemblage. But his school-days fell in the time 
when one great poet after another was rising into fame, 
and, always sensitive to the influence of ciroumstacoea, 
he began to try his hand at verses. 'Vht applause of 
friends induce<l him to appeal to a wider audience, and 
in his nineteenth year he issued with memornble reaulta 
a amall volume entitled " Hours of Idleness." Tlie pref- 
ace to this is very characteristic. We can trace all 
through a curious struggle between modesty and pride, 
a disposition to be conciliatoiy and estimate his effort* 
modestly, crossed every now and then by a haughty 
oonsoiousuess of real jrawer. Tliere are several expre*- 
■ions peculiarly interesting in the light of his subsequent 
career. " I have haaarded my repntation and feelings 
in publishing this volume," he iiaid. " I hare pasaed 
the Uubioon, and most ataitd or fall by the cast of the 
die." This serious language, appropriate to an eater- 
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prise in the issue of vliich the writer wu deeply inter- 
ested, is hardly in keeping with bia protestations farther 
on of indifference, with his offer lo submit without a 
marmur to the verdict of the critics, or with the BtAte- 
menta that poetry is not hia primary vocation, that he 
will be content with whatever credit he may get from 
tlj i'^ volume, and that '' it is highly improbable, from his 
siluatioii and pursuits hereafter, that he should obtrude 
himself a second time upon the public." Upon one 
point he was very explicit— that he wished no consider- 
ation at the hands of critics on the gronnd of bis rank : 
he " tvDuld rather incur the bitterest censure of anony- 
mous criticism than triumph in honors granted merely 
to a title." There was, however, a somewhat ungener- 
ous comparison suggested between himself and bards 
who lived in elevated reaidencea in the close air of towns, 
and made money by their writings ; and this, combined 
with many references to his rank and his youth and the 
sc.its of his ancpstors in the poems themselves, was 
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live in a garret, bul has the sway of Newateid AbWy. 
Again, wo say, Ivt tin be thankful, nnd, with honest 
Sancbo, hid Qod bloss the givur, nor look the gift-bone 
in tba moath." 

Byron writhed under tbia ridicule, all the more gall- 
ing that it was acconipanitd by a oontcmptuwiis judg- 
ment that hia po«try belonged to the class which neither 
gods nor men are aaid to a{)prove, and that his effusions 
were spread over a dead flat, and could no more get 
above or below that lerel than if they were ao much 
stagnant water. We need not panse to consider whether 
the oriticism was just or unjust ; the poems are of 
intflrest now only as throwing light on Uh character; 
sud if they wore mediocre, and neither particularly 
good nor particularly bad, the same fault could not be 
alleged against the productions to which this critioism 
led. The poet greatly misjudged bimsolf when he 
promised submission withont a murmur. lie resolved 
instantly upon revenge. The common story ran that 
immediately on reading the review he drank two bottles 
of claret, conceived the plan of a bitter satire on " Eng- 
tiali HarilN and Scotch Rtvii'wers," and aal down and 
wrote a hundred linos of it at a single sitting. It is pos- 
sible that ho did this ; but it would seem from a passai;o 
in Mooru's Life that long before the apiH'aramw of the 
article be had a satire of the kind lying l>y him, and that 
the attack only gave him a motive for remodelling and 
publishing it, and inspired some of the mnro bitter pM- 
sagea. It was fourteen months after tlie article that 
the satire in reply made its appearance, and it created a 
great sensation— as well by iu trenchant force as by 
tbe boldness and gallantry of the youth in tackling tbe 
Edi'tburgh ItfeUie, then in tbe height of its formidable 
criliual supremacy. It is possible that during the year 
and more that clapwed Itj-rou's wrath might have 
evaporated, and that he niigbt have come to the c 
elusion, wbleb he afterward exprpMed, that it was 
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to BtreiigClK-n the impression prodiicol t>y the poem. 
The re&l Lord tiyron, as we know him In Moore's Life, 
woulil have been a iitiicli less romsntic aud iotenisting 
character to the generality of readers. 

From the winter of 1813 till his death in the spring 
of 1834 Byron kept his position as the foremost poet, 
the greatest literary force, of his generation, every year 
bringing some new revelation of his atnating power and 
fertility. At Grst the povCs popularity threatened to 
be fatal to the development of his genins. Society, 
which hnd received the productions of his nonage with 
indifference, anil had applauded the spirit of his vindic- 
tive satire without exhibiting much curiosity about the 
author, o|>enod its arms immeiliately to the powerful 
assault of the pilgrim. Congratulations and iuvttatioos 
were ahowered upon him from a faahiouable world 
which had hitherto ignored the existence of the impover* 
iabed lord of Newstead Abbi'y, too proud aud shy to 
push any claim to their acqnaiutanee. lie went every- 
where as a lion, as the most interesting lion that ha<] 
been on exhibition for many years, and he accepted tbis 
change in his circumstances with all the impressionable 
facility of bis character. A certain contempt may have 
mingled with his pleasnre in the sweet taste of aocial 
botoage, a certain bitterness when be thought bow he 
had been neglected before ; but he had too much of the 
milk of human kindness in him not to be delighted with 
hi) popniarily. There wa.i only one drawhauk to Ills 
pleasure, an unconquerable shyness. He was not at 
bis ease in mixed society. Re had never in hts life been 
accustomed to it, and his sudden introduction as an 
object of universal attention was not calculated to put 
btm at his ease. ItuI this constraint and embarrassment, 
which would probably have worn off in time, did not 
prevent him from deriving maoh enjoyment from his 
new position, and In the company of bis familiars be 
tlinir off bis reserve and gave free rein to bis bigb 
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spirits, while the public, deceived by an attiludo due 
more to shyness than to pride, gave bim credit for all tbe 
inward gloom and meditative joyleasness of the bero of 
the pilgrimage. The idolieing of Byron lasted for four 
years, and if it bad lasted longer, his genius would prob- 
ably have been stifled before it reached its maturity. He 
produced bis least important work in those four years, 
as a result of accommodating himself to the spirit of the 
society which lavished flattery and admiration on him. 
He belonged to the not uncommon class of men who 
cannot exert their full powers without the stimulus of 
adversity and opposition. There was a rage at the 
time for Oriental tales. It was in the year of Byi-on'e 
entrance into fame and society, as you may remember, 
that Moore made his contract with the Longmans for a 
poem on an Oriental subject. Byron had been in the 
Kast, and bad been besides an omnivorous reader of 
Eastern history, and he set himself to supply the same 
fasljionablo demand, producing in marvellously quick 
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never bare rcaobed the same depth luttl grandeur. 
" Societ}'," as he afterward felt and said, " is fatal to all 
great original undertakings;" it is certainly fatal to 
undertakingB in the spirit of Byron's siibsetjuent vrorka. 
We have a measure of wliat satisfiod the society of the 
Prince Regent's Court in Moore's " Lall.i Rookli," and 
Byron's own metrical tales. 

It was in the consoquoncea of an unfortunate marriage 
that Byron paid tlie penalty for tlio public conception 
of him as a inonstroits Cliildu Harold or a I^ra. I need 
not dwell upon the incidents of that brief union. He 
was married to Miss 2Uilbanke on the 3d of January, 
1815. A daughter was born on the lOtb of December. 
On ibe 13tb of January next Lady Byron left home on 
a visit to her parents, and on the way wrote an affeo- 
tionate letter to her husband, beginning "Dear Diiok," 
and ending "Yonr Pippin," A few days after her 
father wrote to say that she could not return to him, 
and proceedings were at once commenced for a judicial 
•eparation. The reasons for this strange ruplure must 
always remain a mystery and a subject for dispute. 
" The causes," Byron once said, " were too simple easily 
to be found out." There certainly is not the slightest 
foundation for the abomiuable calumny published some 
eighteen years ago by Mrs. Beecher Stowe on Lady 
Hyron*s authority. A* soon as that charge was made 
public indisputable proofs were forthcoming, in the sbaiio 
of affoctiounte letters, that Lady Byron remained on 
intimate termn witb Mrs. T^'igb, and if she then enter- 
tained the suspicion which she afterward communicated 
to Mrs. Stowe, she deserves to go down to posterity as 
one of the worst specimens of her sex. At the time, 
with admirable self-control, she maintained impenetra- 
ble silence as to her reasons for deserting her husband, 
with the result that the British pnblic, regarding Ixird 
Byron as a Chitde Uarold or a Lara, imagined that tbe 
reaconi must be too dreadful for publioatioa, and made 
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up for the lackof facta by the wildest creations of fancy. 
If the case is looked at calmly, a simple explanation jb not 
difficult to find. A woman who could ask sach a hus- 
hand in a voice of provoking sweetness " when he meant 
to give up his bad habit of making verses," a womaa 
who never lost her temper, never gave up her point, and 
inflicted the most malignant stabs in the tenderest placos 
with angelic coolness, possesBed the power of goading ft 
sensitive, impetuous man to frenzy. She had a maid, 
for example, to whom Byron entertained a violent aver- 
sion, because he suspected her of poisoning hia wife's 
mind against him. Lady Byron listened to all hiB 
furious tirades with unruffled meekness, but never con- 
sented to send the woman away. She was quite as jeal- 
ous of her dignity, quite as resentful of slights, real or 
supposed, as himself ; and in their differences of opinion 
she had the inestimable advantage of a temper perfectly 
under control, and a command of all the sweet resigna- 
tion of a marlyr, combined with the most skilful inge- 
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farowell, tliinlctng ibat it might ootiiiteraot the rumort 
thnt were in circulation &gainst bini, hiiI it to a n«wa- 
paper. But ike public regarded it aa mi attvinpt to 
prejudice them against the wife by represeiiling her u 
bniith aiid unforgiving, whilit he on his ei<le was willing 
to bo reconciled; and when it was followed aoon after 
by the icathing sketch of Mrs. Clennont, the maid whom 
he impected of poiaoning Lady Byrou'a mind againut 
liim, the outcry became laud and indignant, and the 
poet, burning under a sense of JnjuBtii.'V, but roniied at 
laat to return acorn for scorn, went off onco more on a 
pilgrimago from England, vowing never to return. 

Once more, after Iiis four years of sunshine, in revolt 
against aociety, distempered, 

" Uke tireel bclU jangtei], hanh antl out o( tune." 

Byron became the exponent of the realleaaness, the dit> 
content, the pasBionate longings of a time that was, like 
himself, "out of joint.'' And the greatest of his works 
were written during the remaining eight j'cars of bis 
life, before be perished in the Greek war of independence, 
and the extent of these, quit« apart from their quality, 
is a standing sufficient answer to the exaggerated re- 
pnrU that wer« cironlated about him in the conniry 
from which bo hwl withdrawn. I am glad to see thai 
Mrs. Oliphant, in her rvoent work nn the " English lit- 
erature from ITtlO tu l!:ia&," written with most admira- 
ble judgment, breadth of sympathy, and easy mastery 
of her materials, does not incline to a wry prevalent 
impression that Byron's reputation is on the wane. In 
purely literary circles no doubt it has been for a gooera- 
tion or more, because it is the tendency now to Judge 
poets mainly by their technical <jua1ities, and it is not 
in minute Bnish or exactly inti-r]i rotative felicity that 
Byron's streitgth tico. His feeling was too deep, bu 
thought too impotnous, to admit of bis b«iag a gr«u 
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verbal utift, like Tennyson or like Carlyle. We mort 
uke bis achievenient aa a whole, if we wish to give him 
bis due rank in literature. His singalar sensitiveness to 
the impressions of Ms own immediate surronndinga is 
against the permanence of hts fame, because living as he 
did in a time of unrest and conflict, and reflecting these 
characters in his poetry, he is apt to appear hysterical, 
affected, and unreal to people who look at him out of a 
calmer atmosphere. On the other band, the superficial 
inconsistencies of his character must always tempt 
criticfl who have a liking for difficult prohlems. He ia 
like Hamlet in this respect, as I have elsewhere said be- 
fore. In the desolation of his youth, in his moodiness, 
in his distempered variation between the extremes of 
laughter and tears, in bis yearning for sympathy, his 
intensity of friendship, his fits of misantliropy, his 
habit of brooding over the mysteries of life, Byron un- 
consciously played the part of Hamlet with the world 
for his filnf;^, and left a kindred problem for the wonder 
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KOVSLIRTS PBOM MBS. BADCUFFK TO BULWEB 1.TTT0JI 
VnEKKK— MISS XIKIBWORTH— BAltSATI MORE— JAKE AUffTKK — 

"vfAVxtu-Kn" — una uitfoiiq— Hiu. wiiuxKy — " nviAii 

ORKT "— " I-KLHAM " 

I URNTioKBO in a previous lecture on novelists tbat 
in the half c(>ntury or more between Strme — tb« lut of 
tli« ^rent graa\) of noveliaU in tbe middle of tlie cigh- 
teeniii ocntury — and Scolt, between "Trietram Shandy" 
and " Wavcrlcy," tlio cliit-f honors of novcl-w riling wer© 
cnrrird off by women — Miu Bumey, Mrs. RadoUffe, 
Miss Kdgeworth, and Miia Austen, lliese four namoa 
stand out above the crowd aa being not imitatora, but 
writers of RufHciont original genius and Buffioiently for- 
tnnate in the novelty of tbeir subjecta to be ranked u 
leaders, as founders of schools or epochs in a small way. 
I have already spoken of the first two, whose triumpha 
lay witliin ibe eigl)t«eDlh century ; I will now aay a 
few words to indicate the historical position of Miaa 
£dgeworth and Miss Austen. 

Uiai Edgewonb was about four j'cars older tKan 
Scott, being born in lTfi7, but she had fourteen years 
the start of bim in rcput.-)tion as a novcliot. Her first 
notable production was " Cantle Rackrent," in the first 
year of the century, 1800, fourteen years before "Wa- 
verley." It broke ground in s new field, afterwani 
worked to excess by craftsmen and craftswornen of all 
degrees of merit ; it was a story of IriMli life, a revela- 
tion to tlio English novel-readers of a n«w condition of 
•ooiety, a new range of chanvctor and amotion. 
afterward said of Misa Edgewonh's Irbh tales that 
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gcoeroaitj in dmreai, Miv Edgcvortk waa a mint, 
six] •!»« did tkot faQ to p«t the mfivonUe traha iaio 
)i?r ftcttiK ; kctt ibe treai«d the faOings of the Irish 
U^Aetlj, aa if k)i« loTcd U>em oa tlie wbole. The Paddy 
uf fiction and the Mage k really her cntauoa ; she ia 
Ilia anlbor of bin eziatencc in iiteratnre, of the sly, 
rraily-irittcd, Auent, faithful, and generous Paddy. 
Ilcrncif tbo daughter of an Iriab landowner, Edgeworth 
of Kdgeworlliitotrn, she ba<! not seen Ireland till sb« 
wn* i>ixt4*c», and was Uius all the better fitted to be im- 
liTftiKfii HJlli llie peculiarities Uiat might have eicaped 
liir ri'ilii'c if "lie bad livtd among ibem from infancy. 
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sn Irilh laadsd runily , pnt into Uie mouth of m old 
Blamrd wtio in hU time had served sever&l landlords of 
th« elock in succeasion — Sir Patrick, Sir Murtagh, Sir 
Kit, and Sir Coiidey, m«n of different character, but all 
agreeing in doing their I>cst, whether hy Inviih ex- 
penditure, gambling, or avaricious litigation, to help on 
the rain conaumtnated by the last of the aeries. The 
faithful old retaineradniiruK them all with all their faults, 
and seen throngli his indulgent eyes their crimes and 
their follies, their freaks of wild expenditure, and their 
matter-of-courM extortions from their tenantry, their 
iove-making, their hospitality, their family quarrels, 
and the dealings all tb« time of the too faithful steward 
witli the artful t«nants, excite in the reader an extraor^ 
dinary mixture of laughter ami pity. 

Miss Edgeworth never surpnHU-d this her first work 
of note, and in some reapicts did nut again come up to 
it. She bad been engaged before with her father in 
writing stories for children, stories with a moral and 
edncational purpose. It was the age when Hannah 
More'* tales, intended to counteract the tnfliienci< of the 
French Itevolution and teach the common people to 
rely upon the virtues of content, sobriety, humility, 
industry, reverence for the Ilritisb Constitution, trust 
in Ood, and iu the kiudneu of the gentry, wore circu- 
lating in thousands and hundreds of thouaauda. It was 
natnral that moralists, in a generation distinguished for 
its philanthropio endeavor, all the more conspicuous 
that philanthropy was a new passion among tlie upper 
classes — it was natnral that in a generation which pro- 
duced Willierforce and Clarkaon, the agitation for the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and t)ie impeachment of 
Warren Hastings for the oppression of the llindoa, 
rooT«liaU should try to prew into their service tlte 
revived art of story-telling, for the producliona of whtoh 
the reading public were so clamoron*. Miss Edgewortb 
it MioetiiiiM called the farentw of tbt novd wUb i 
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purpose ; but it was really the invention of the age, and 
I don't think she can claim the merit of being the first 
in the field. She was, perhaps, the first uovelist with a 
purpose entitled to high rank on purely artistic grounds. 
It was her father ap|)arently, between whom and herself 
there was the closest confidence, and who was from first 
to last her literary director, dictator, and censor, — not 
wholly, it is supposed, to the advantage of her art, — who 
insisted upon her devoting her talents to the purpose of 
moral education. The fact certainly is in support of 
this prevalent belief, that "Castle Raokrent" was the 
ouly novel written by her without his superintendence. 
She eluded her director in this, and wrote it as a little 
surprise for him. And it is the only one of her novels 
that has do obvious and obtruded lesson. There is no 
harm, even from the artistic point of view, in writing 
novels with a moral purpose. Novelists, whether they 
intend it or not, by the very fact that they represent 
human beings in action, and so furnish examples that 
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In another §tory, "Ennui," Lord Gtcntliomc, a young 
nobt«man »o rich that lie h&a no iiitvrvat in any lUing, 
and spends bii time till he reaches middle life in torpid 
vacuity and listless search for amusement, is suddenly 
changed by the loss of liis fortune into a model of 
indnstry, applying biinsetf with indefaligalile persever- 
ance to the most repulsive studios, and distancing every 
competitor in 6elds to which they have given the appli* 
cation of all tlieir lives and all their abilities. Suoh 
sudden revolutions of habits in middle life are not true 
to nature ; long-con tinned habits are not thrown off by 
real human iH-inga with snoli ease. The novelist repre- 
sents them an taking place, not in her function of a painter 
of manners, but in pursuance of a moral purpose. I^y 
Delacour's conversion is intemliil as an encouragement 
to ladies of fashion to abandon heartless filrtation and 
vain display ; they are supposed to be struck with the 
greater happiness of the tady in her regenerate condi- 
tion. And I/jrd Gknthome's conversion is intended as 
an incentive to noble lords to discard unworthy amuse, 
mcnt, and experience the greater happiness of energies 
devoted to nobler pursuits. Suoh Is the novelist's ob- 
vious intention ; hut whether suoh pictures are likely 
to do more harm than good is not so clear, for the ease 
witli which thc»c interesting reprobates shako off their 
long-indulged habits is apt to encourage would-be imi- 
tators of their ultimate good condnct to defer the period 
of amendment till it is too late. I admit, however, that 
from the moralist's point of view, quite apart from 
strict adherence to human probabilities, there is some- 
thing U> be said oti the other side, and that the delight 
taken by the converts in their altered course of conduct 
may bo rendered more potent as an example by the faet 
that they are represented as deriving no real pleasure 
from tlio pleaan re-seeking of their unregenerate daya. 
It would, however, give an entirely wrong idea of Miss 
E<lgeworth*a novuls to lay mnoh Btraaa on their moral 
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parpow. Apan fmm Aeir pnrpnie, the; an matt briB- 
u*t iMCttma o^ life. Tfae mocal is sat (innrt— tly 
olitndtd, M in Haanah Han't cetebrucd ** CsMs ia 
S«arcK of a Wif^" paU^ed wbilc Mis Edgtfwnrthra 
in th« b«i|^ht nt her popolan^. Tlie reader, apcaaBf 
tb« voiong ladj TtatUr, m pnaAed U from b^inaiB^ 
to «imI of ttiAt exeet1«Dt work ; the oalr incid^ta m 
Mr. OplelM'a oreer are his vistU to tarioos funiliM m 
the conTse of hia deliberate warcH, the only anrpciaM 
iViiMMt in the dttMivery of weak pointa in snperficullj 
plrasing young Udies, and sterling qnalities in the raper- 
ficiallr unattractire. We are not \ed to feel the tli^hteet 
intereiit in the isne of )[r. C^clebs's great eoterpriae ; 
th«Te i* n'flhing shown in bim to make as care whether 
he finJa a woman worthv of his fsstidiooa choice or not. 
Y«t Hannah More was far from being a dull writer, and 
in the e»po«nre of affectation an(J pretence and shatlow- 
neiM iht.' Mioweil a vcrv fine sense of bamor. Only, her 
tif.'ik h n'.l a story, lint a string of journalistic social 
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tlie title of one of MUs Edgeworth's most famous 
novels. Whether Miss Ziinmeru'B iik-asantljr written 
Itiognipliy in tbe Eminent Women of Letters 
Series will do any thing to restore her faded popu- 
larity is doiibtfnl ; and yet novel-readers wbo liuve 
eiliansled tlie novels of their own genorulion might 
du worse titan give "Belinda" or "C'aatle liack- 
r«nt " % trial. 

If I were to judge from my own experience, I should 
not reoommend Mias Austen's " Pride and Prejudice" 
or " Sense and Sensibility," stitl less " Mansfield Park " 
or " Emm.i," with the same confidence to conRnned 
novel-readen of the present day. Nobody can read 
any of Mias Austen's works without admiring bcr 
wonderful closeness and keenness of huniorous observa- 
tion, the skill with which she displays every turn in the 
motives of commonplace character, and the exquisite 
quality of the ridicnle with which her fancy dances 
round and round them as she holds them up to our 
inspection. If you once make the acquaintance of the 
Bennet family in " Pride and Prejudice," you can never 
forget them, so distinctly is each individual marked, 
and so keen and exquisite is the revelation of their 
fitihles. In mere art of humorous portraiture, in a 
quieter and less farcical style than Miss Ilurney's, Miss 
Auat«n ia an expert of classical finish. But somehow, 
speaking for myself, I must conftss to a L-rrtain want 
of interest in the characters themselves. I'nleaaoneiB 
really interested in the suhjects of such an elaborato art 
of portraiture, the gradual ruvelation of them, touch 
after touch, is apt to l>coome tedious, however much 
ono may enjoy for a time the quick and delicate play 
of the writer's gently malicious humor. But this want 
of interest in the charaoters of English middle-«Iaas 
provincial life is of eounc a personal defect. You will 
find that Mrs. Oliphant writes with rapture about ber 
great predecessor in fiction, and I dare nyyoabiTi 
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I Kay. -Tfcrt joog 
ftbe arret* fff sad 

; wosderfal I ever aet with. Tbe b^ Bov- 
wov ttrwn I can do njadlf like uiy oov p»agi bat 
the «x'|tiiiiit« tooch whieft nndcn ordiiarj conBK»> 
place thinga aod cbaraetefi mterestisg fro« the traA 
rjf thf! d«*crtptioD and the Kntiment la denied to me. 
Wh&t a fit; «ich a gifted creature died bo earij." Sir 
Walter alto reviewed faer noreU in tlie Qft ar ttr ljff 
an'] Im-Iih^i] Ut bring ihem into notiee. Id one respect 
abo had a ^reat and legitimate attraction for novel- 
readrrn of her own time tbat she no longer possesses. 
Her ficlil of mannvra-painting was new ; nobody before 
tier Iia<l taken iiconcs and characters from the life of 
llic piovinccw, thoufih Miss liiiniey had had hosts of 
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nclgliliorhood. Hence tlie vWidnees, lhc> fresh air of 
reality, that ia one of ttie scorela of bor jiowcr u a 
novelist ; her figures are not lay-figiires or creations of 
vaouous fancy, but real men and women, represented 
not in aecordftnce with any merely conventional canons 
of art, but as auch cbaraotera presented tbemselvea to 
lier in real life. 

Another female novelist, wbo never took tbe classical 
nnk accorded to Misi Edgewortb and Miss Ansten, but 
ru a very conspicuous and mucli -discussed per- 
in her day, also achieved her first succewes 
the publication of "Waverley." Tbis was Miss 
Sydney Owenson, afterward Lady Morgan. Witb tha 
usual longevity of womeo of letters, to wbicb Miss 
Austen was an exception, dying in 1817 at the com- 
panitively early ago of forty-two, Lady Morgan lived 
and continued to write till 185t), altboagh abe was 
an eminent author several years before Misa Austen 
emerged from the obscurity of Hampshire. Where sho 
waa bom remained to the last a myntery, and her 
biographer, Mr. Ilepworth Diion, respected her wishes 
on the point, and cither did not attempt to discover or, 
if he (lid discover any thing, kept the seorct. Tolerably 
early in ber career a great point was publicly made 
against her by one of her critics, Mr. J. Wilson Crokor, 
because she pretended to be younger than sho really 
was, and this was probably the reason why the never 
would toll, and was unwilling that the little fact should 
be known after her death. Ijuly Morgan'm age, brought 
into prominence by the ungallant man of dates Croker, 
who did not like her polities, — Croker was the original 
of Rigby in Disraeli's " Coningsby," — was a dispute 
point for nearly half a oentary. Writing to tlie 
AtAetiemm in 1859 (Janaarr 29) aprojiot of M>i»a 
allnsion to her age, the lively old lady made the follow- 
ing rhymo : 
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.Sb« made h«r fim ippeAnaee u a nordiat ia ISM 
with ** St Clair,'" and followed this sp with " Tbe Koriee 
of St Ikimiaick " aad " Tbe WiM Irwh Girl " in IBOA. 
AeaiTii'ing fj her own aceooot, sfa« was nill in her teeaa 
whM» »!ie wrote '* The Wild Iriifa Giri," which made her 
repitiation, l>iit t1>e itatiatical Croker laaiatUDed that 
■lie was born in ITTO. There is documc-ntary erideDce 
that «lie was at a boarding-school in Dubtin in 17M, 
and at that time coniidered herself too old to sit on her 
fatber'H knee ; bat c«nainlr twenty-four woald be > 
mature age for a Rchool'girl, so that Croker waa for once 
out it) hi» daten, thongh he pretended to have conanlted 
a regiiitor. The lady, it ii needless to say, paid tbe 
critic out ; she made him sit for the portrait of one of 
lit.-r rrmul luhoii-i, sycophantic, iinscnipulnus polilical 




T)>« ottaracter of Florence MncC-iriliy is cliarmiiig; 
Phyllis Freiicli, in a recent novel by Frank Lee Beue< 
diet, "The Price slie Paid," is an evident copy of her. 
Laily Moi^D may have Been the original from which 
the drew in the earlier part of her life, for she was the 
daughter of an Iriah actor, and had seen a good deal 
of Bohemian life before she acquired distinction as an 
authoresB and was taken up by the Abercorn family, 
ind married almost by stratagem to the family physician. 
Sir Charles Morgan. 

Another Irish novelist desenreB a word of mention, if 
only for the singularity of his career, the Rev. Charles 
Maturin, curate of St. Peter's in Dublin. Maturin had 
curious fortune to attract the attention of some of 
the greatest magnates of literature in his lime, who wore 
Struck by the [lower of his writing and his conception of 
situation and character, and believed one after another 
that it was possible for him to cure himself of the wild 
rhapsodical extravagance by which his pn^iitctions were 
disfigured. lie followed up Lady Morgan's " Wild Irisli 
Girl " with a " Wild Irish Boy," and a romance of his, 
"The Family of Mont(iri.'», or, The FaUl Revvnge," fell 
into Scott's hands in tsio, and was reviewed by him 
in the Quarterly. M.iturin professed himself entirely 
convinced by the criticisms of his friends, acknowledged 
that his previous works were failures, and undertook to 
keep himself within the bounds of probability in the 
novel of " Women, or, Pour et Contre," Ilia heroine 
. Zatra was a great ailist of unhappy domestic Hfe, a stndy 
of the tame kind as Afmr. de Slaf-l's " Connne " or 
George Sand's " Consuelo." It is not an nncomroon 
type in recent fiction ; Miss Itcrtha Thomas's " Violin* 
Player" is a recent nxample. M.iturin bad also a 
tragedy, "Iterlrani," produced at Drury Lane in 1618, 
through the influenoo of I^rd Byron, which had the 
honor of being crilii-nlly disaected by Coii-ridge. But 
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he never overcame his tendency to absurd extrav&gaace 
of expression and wild improbiibilily, tbougb we can 
inderataud why it was that tbe great crilics of the time 
continued to hope that lie would tone down. 

Slisa Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Miss OwensoD, and 
I the wild Iiiah boy Maturiu were in full swing when 
" Waverley " appeared in 1814, and was followed at abort 
intervals by a aeries of novels received with an excite- 
I ment to which tliere is bardly a parallel in our litera- 
ture — 1]0 parallel at all, if we except tbe novela of 
I Dickens. It would be absurd to attempt any criticism 
I the Waverley Novels in a fragment of a lecture, and 
I tbe chief facti about the reception of them and tbe 
"~! of tbe great novelist daring tbcir composition are 
doubtless familiar to you all. I have already aketched 
for you how lie laid the fouudation for his extraordinary 
rapidity of production once he began to write novels. 



I It waa not, striclly i 
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Miss Jane Porter's "Scotliili ChiofB" was one of the 
first historical novoU produced in this ctitititry, kii<1 the 
lady wu always proud of liaviiig set the examfile to Scott ; 
but there is very little real local color in her aocouDt 
of the adventures of Wallace and Itrucc — there is hardly 
an attempt made to keep to historical probability. You 
will find in the introductions whioli he wrote for his 
novels shortly before his death an account of the actual 
incidents that sugg«i<l(yl the varioua plots ; but he 
would have had to go back over hia life to hia boyhood, 
when he devoured every history he could lay his hands 
on, in order to trace the origin of the resources that 
enabled liim to clothe with such riohneas of costume and 
iooidcnt the bare skeleton of story that served him u 
a starting-point. It would seem that it was almost an 
accident that he did not begin writing prose romaooea 
before bis metrical talcs, and ho humorously observes 
In the introduction to " Waverlcy " that if bis readers 
were inclined to complain of his fertility in novel-writ* 
ing, they bad reason to congratulate themselves that be 
was comparatively advanced in life before he began. 
Ho did make two beginnings, one in 1600 and another 
in 1808, of which you will find an account in the intro- 
duction to " Wavcrloy"; but he threw them aside for 
one reason or another. It was the success of Mian Edge- 
worth's Irish ules, he tells us, that finally determined 
him to try to do for the people and scenery of Scotland 
what she had done for Ireland. 

Vou all know the great calamity of Scott's life, the 
heroic cour.igc with which be faced it, and the amaiing 
power with which he labored cheerfully to retrievo his 
misfortune. You know bow he connected himself with 
the printing and publishing bosinesa of the Ilallantynce 
and Constable ; bow in 1830, afu-r earning unexampled 
aums by bis novela, be found himself involved in liabili- 
ties to Uie amount of £1T(I,000 ; and bow he set himself 
to clear off this enormooa load, toiling from morning 
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tm night till fonljiH cane apoa him, and be twoka 
down in the struggle, not, borerer, tiU he had MCom- 

plislted the obi«ct of ht> hooonble detennioatioii. Hii 
ambition bad been verr different in bis pro«pero(u days, 
to foand znither great territoria] family of Sootta ; bat 
he labored for tbe fire yean that bia powers lasted with 
ereo greater energy to redeem his name from tbe 
fancie<l disgrace of a debt that was not of bis own con- 
tracting. Ton know also that he did not avow the 
autborship of the Waverler Xoyela till this misfortane 
ovt-rtook bim. 

At lirat be was afraid of bis reputation as a poet, and 
afterward he kept up the disguise from no definite reason, 
but simply because he liked it. He did not like to appear 
in socit'ty as a literary lion, and he delighted in baying 
a Bocret all to himself, and in being the centre of a mys- 
tery, Cariyle's fierce criticism of the novels was that 
tliey were not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
filification, for building up or elev.itinj; in any shape. 
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m1v» of their righti, for in sevoral cases, having occa- 
sion to sec if possible the first editions of various novels, 
I have found, rather to my surprise, that a novel is 
represented tliero by an edition issued yearn after its 
first appearance. 

Among the host of noveKwritcrs who made tlieir fint 
ap|)earance in the ten years after the dat« of "Wavorley" 
the three of most marked origiiiality and distinction 
were women — Miss Furrier, Mrs. Shelley, and MissMit* 
ford. Even after Scott, Miss Ferrier found something 
fresh in the humorous observation of Scottish charaotcr. 
We have seen how he compared his own Itow-wow style 
with the mora realistic modern art of Miss Austen, and 
envied her power of entering into the humor of ordi* 
nnry respectable characters. Miss Ferrier had the gift 
which he lacked, and exercised it with great felicity in 
her novels of " Marriage " and " The Inheritance." 

Mrs. Shelley, the daughter of William Go<twin, him- 
self a novelist of oonaidemble repute at the end of the 
eighteenth century, wrote only one novel, but the con- 
ception was 80 orifTtnal and unique that it is not likely 
to be suou forgotten. This waa " Frankenstein." It 
appeared in 181)*, and had the honor of being reviewed 
by Scott, who found time for nil sorts of miscellaneous 
literary work even when his greatest novels were ou the 
anvil. Mrs. Shelley boldly accepted Horace Walpole's 
idea of taking the utmost license as regarded probability 
uf incident, concentrating her power upon imagining 
how her hero felt and acted in bis supernatural circum- 
stances. The hero was a Gennati student who had by 
unwearied vigils discovered the secret of imparting life 
to inanimate matter, and who constructed a gigantic 
monster and was terribly persccutetl by his own arm. 
tion. 

Very different in character was the work of MissMit- 
ford, one of the most delightful and natural and ge- 
nially hnmorons writers in Ui« language. Her sketches 
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»Nf M« IB - Oar Vaiiee," of ibe "Talking Lady," tba 
~ Taking GtfsUcBMti,* ot poacbers, seamstreaseB, domes- 
tx smuu, rMmc raea and old men of local not«, 
rMO&uu jdiet L&lf ■ ci aita rT of imitations, &b fresh as if 
ibcT h»d be«n vriiKn vesterdaT. Xo baman being ever 
bad a cl»*«ri<i or more Bjmpatlieiic ODttook on the 
»<vrld, H*r FTDpaUticA, with a certain wsywurdaeea, 
lan>ed ratiicr toward cfaaisctera tliat Itie rcnpectable 
wiwld frxnTBs u^xm, wjtb lawless, good-hearted charac- 
ters and c\'4)Deiiisli bejiaiies. Sbe liked to show the 
gix>d side of such beings to the world. Like Miss 
Edgewonh, she haJ a father, but a ven,- different father 
from the energetic. iuTenlire, philanthropic, restless 
s>]uire of Evlgeworihstown. Dr. Mitford was an " awful 
dad," a Bcapfgraoe whL> spent his wife's fortune in a few 
Tears, ran rapidly through a lottery prize which liis little 
girl had the good fortune to draw, and in his old age 
Mibiisted on the small remnant of bis fortune and the 
pi-OLveds of Lis daughter's literary industry. Tet his 
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b« said to have founded a school of periodical aketcb- 
writiDg. 

The natural result of the interest created in author- 
sliip by Soott and Byron in fsuliionshle society was the 
rise of A school of fashionable iiovetists. Tliis was the 
chief literary phenomenon of the last five years of the 
reign of George lY., tb« last five ytars of our period. 
Of the fashionable novels then in fresh rrpnle only two 
are now much remembered, Disraeli's "Vivian Grey" 
and Bulwer Lytton's "Pt'Iham," Uul there was a 
large cluster of them, all with something of the same 
character, and that soniflhing new. The authors were 
men moving in the nocicty which they attempted to 
describe. Up to that time faohionahlo life had been 
described by women ; now the young dandies, — sucking 
diplomatists, politicians, and statesmen, — seized upon the 
novel as a drnmntio vehicle for conveying their views 
on the manners of aoclety and the aflaini of the Slate. 
It is an interesting thing for tbe historian to have 
had the inner life of political society so copiously 
described before tbe Reform Bill, which pnxluced such 
a change in the political power of the np]M>r hundreds ; 
we have vividly depicted in tbe pages of these novels 
the old state of things, and we arc broaght into inimedi* 
ale contact with tbe ardent, fiL-ry spirit of the young 
ambitions thai were awakened by the prospect of change. 
" Vivian Grey " and " Pelham " have been kept alive by 
the aubse<]uent reputation of their authors ; but there 
wore three other authors who fairly shared with them 
the applause of contemporaries. Mr. Plnmcr Ward's 
" Tremaine, or, Tl)e Man of Rpfinement," wa* the first 
of the series; then followed Mr. Lister's "Oraoby"; 
then side by aids Disraeli and Bulwer and Lord 
Normanbr. 
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SHELLKY AND KEATB 



KEATa — TllE B 



TuK common judgment of Slielley, at least as expressed 
in literary organs, lias undergone a complete revolution 
since lie was a living man. Noboily now would venture 
to publish an article about Shelley without copious 
protestations of admiration for the poet, whatever the 
opinion might be expressed about hie conduct as a man. 
To acknowledge indifference to his poetry would be 
to set one's self against an overwhelming weight of 
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enough in tlicmMlves, but ihe moat Iiullow of empti- 
neMea; mere sound and fury, signifying nothing. In ao 
far as any meaning was discerniblo through the iridescent 
vapiir of wonls, the critics diil not like it. The poet's 
designs, in so far as they ooiild he made out, were im- 
moral, anarchic, atheistic; whenever he deviated into 
intelligibility, it was to rave against all law and order, 
human and divine, to rave with tierce, ahriti, hysterical 
vituperation against all that other men held sacred. 
There wi-re reports also, which the critics did not fail 
to publicly notice, about his private conduct which 
accounted for his mad rebellion against established 
order. It waa said that be wai a young man who bad 
been expelled from Oxford fur an athoiatic publication ; 
that he had married a school-girl and deserted her, with 
the result that she committed suicide ; and that he had 
{tersuaded another young girl of sixt<xn to run away 
with him while his first wife was aiill alive. In short, 
the poetry was effeminate, hysterical, and contemptible, 
in so far as it was not dangcroua and unsettling ; while 
the poet himself waa a disreputable profligate against 
whom all respectable persons should sot their faces. 

Such was the conception of Shelley which all readers 
of the leading organs of public upinion in his generation 
were invited to entertain. As far as his poetry waa 
conecnicd, not a little of the animus against it was duo 
to its strangeneM, its novelty, Its unlikenesa to any thing 
that had been published before in verse. Even if the 
circumstances hail been favorable to itn receiving a fair 
judgment as poetry, we may well doubt whether on ita 
first appearance the critics would Dot have treated it aa 
a Hock of birds might treat a new-comer in gorgeous 
but unfamiliar plumage. We must remember, also, that 
Shelley's first noticeable works, " Alaslor " and " The 
Revolt of Islam," wore deficient in many of the great 
qualities of hia later works, and were Justly liable tu ibe 
reproach of inoobereut oopiooMicw and obsouritj. But 
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there were accidental circumstances calculated to 
atrcngtheD any prejudice that might be against Shelley's 
poetry, based on its own intrinsic defects and difficulties. 
The literary world was divided more sharply than at 
any time before or since into hostile factions, and 
provincial and political enmities were allowed to bias 
literary judgniynts to a degree of flagrancy now almost 
incredible. There was the Edinburgh Review oliqne 
under the banner of Jeffrey, and the Blackioood clique 
under the banner of Wilson, and the Quarterly clique 
under the banner of Gifford, and the Examiner cltqae 
under the banner of Leigh Hunt. Men like Scott and 
Byron, with their bold, direct, intelligible address to 
the great body of readers, swept past these guardians of 
the gates of the Temple of Fame straight to their des- 
tination. But if a poet was not easily understood by 
the multitude, if he needed an interpreter or a sponsor, 
or a kindly word of introduction, and had not friends 
1 more than one camp, praise from one quarter 
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Edinburi/h, tlie chamgtion of Wliiggcry, had an almost 
ecguiiUy keen scent for a rcTolutioii&iy. Any dUcontent 
witU the established order of things, beyond such dis- 
contont oa was recognized in the Whig jirogramme, was 
aure to draw down from the Quarterly and Slackwood'a 
a charge of Jacobiniam, atheism, and iufidolity, and to 
insure that the EtUnburgh shouhl either join in the cry 
or pass over in ailenL-c the work in which the dangerous 
doctrines appeared. The situation was still furtber 
complicated by purely literary factions, factions based 
OH difference of literary creed. By 181B tlie reverence 
for the traditions of the eighteenth century had been 
rudely shaken ; but there were still among the critics 
k good ninny who shook their heads over modern innova- 
tions and sighed for the good old style. The new 
e<litioTi of Pope had given an occasion for comparing 
the old with the new, and GifTord of the Quarttrly was 
a bigoted, hard, and vehement supporter of Pope, ever 
ready to launch out with all bia enei^ of invective 
ftgatnst uneipectei] novelties. Now, Shdicy had the 
misfurtune to concentrate ou hi* person the lightningi 
of no less than three great factions, Itefore he pub- 
lished "Alnator" ho bad connected himself publicly 
with lifiigb Hunt, the leader and founder of the ao-called 
Cockney achool, so that Shelley, like Keats, who made 
his first essay about the same timi-, was regarded aa % 
newdevelopmunt of Cockney ism. He spoke with daring 
diireajwct of venerable institutions, and so incurred the 
wrath of all the literary organs of respectability. And 
in h!a method he departed more widely than any prevjona 
poet from the concise, epigrammatic, reasonable style of 
Pope, so that all who bad leanings in that direction were 
doubly scAndaliaod by lite extravagances. 

The fullest expression of Shelley's character is to be 
found, of course, in his poetry ; but if that puudes you, 
there \% mnch that may be cleared up br a reference to 
bis Iett«r« — «. g., « aclectiou of tlmu nweaUy pubUaliwi 
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by GanieLt ; "Essays and Letters from Abrcnd," by 
Sirs. Shelley ; " Memorials of Sbelley," by Lady Shelley ; 
" Records of Byron, Shelley, and his ConlemporarieB," 
by Trelawny. The letters are masterpieces of expression, 
frank, candid, really letters, and yet so perfect in style 
tliat 31r. Matthew Arnold eipeots the reputation of 
them to he even more endnring than his poetry. 

The key-iK.te of Shelley's character, his ruling motive, 
was an excessively sensitive hatred of every thing in 
tlie shape of harshness, tyranny, injustice, carried to 
extremes that to an ordinary mind appear fantastic 
and insane. Sucli sensitiveness is not rare among men 
when their own interests are touched, but Shelley's 
resentment took a much wider range than a morbid 
instinct of self-defence. He could not bear the thought 
of the existence of oppression anywhere nnder the sun ; 
the thought of such a thing maddened him, and kindled 
his energies to he up and doing at once for its extinc- 
tion. In his youthful vehemence he was a stranger to 
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tiotis ofTcnduJ him, not hj tliuir Bpirit, but by tlie ilclm- 
qucDoies and traosgresaiotii of their accredited miuistera, 
mail}' of whotu, in the hiitory of the world, hnvo 
not merely fallen short of ideal rightcouanesa, but, 
under the protection uf sacrvd names, have in small 
things and in great committed sliameful offences againat 
humanity. It was tlia defect of Shelley's temperament 
that he was almost insanely sensitive to harshness and 
cruelty of conduct, not with a shrinking senaitiveneas, 
bat with the setiaitivenesa that flamed out in (ieiy 
indignation, the sensitiveneSB of a man who came of 
the high-spirited chivalrous race of the Sidneys. This 
spirit was tlio ruling principle of his conduct in small 
tilings as well as in great, and led him into Komo eecvn- 
trioities that appear merely ludicrous to the ordinary 
mind, and into one eccentricity whiob, viewed in the 
light of its tragic consequences, has the appearance of 
a scandalous crime. Fur example, ho would not drink 
li sugar, because sugar was the produce uf 
alavu-lahor, and he nto nothing but vegetable food, 
because he believed that man had no right to kill and eat 
the lower animals. When he was a boy at Eton, ho 
rDhvlIod against the system of fagging, which was roueh 
■bused by youthful bullies. To this he alludes in tbe 
often-quoted stanaaa in the dedication of hia " Herolt of 
Islam " : 

" TlioughU at KTCBl deeds were mine, dear iMend, when flnt 
Ttie clouds which wrap ihli wurlil from yuuib Ulil paai. 
I do mmenibcr well the hour which burst 
U; spirit'* ittirp : s frmb Miij.dawn It van. 
When I walked fortb upon tlie glittering |{nm, 
Ami wept. I know uut wbj ; until tliere tar 
Prom lite near schoolroom. Tolc«l^ tiiat. slu t 
Wen but so echo from ibe world of « 
Tbe bard and grating itrlfa of ijnanu and of foes. 

" And tlien I clasped my bonda and looked aroond- 
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^Vlik-h ponred iheir warm drops on Ihe sunny ground — 
So wiihoul shame I Epake — ' I will be wise, 
And jusi, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
SucL power, for I grow weary lo beiiold 
The sfltiish and Ibe strong still tyrannise 
Wiilioui re|iroatli or cliei^k.' I then controlled 
I Aly tears ; my heart grt-w calm, and I wiu meek and bold." 

It is a coiumoD statement that Shelley waa expelled 
I from Oxford — to which he was transferred from Eton at 
I the age of nineteen, in 1811 — for publishing a. tract in 
I defence of Atheism. But this would appear to be not 

I strictly correct. What he did was to issue a tract con- 
I taining certain propositions maintained by Atheists, and 
I to invite the Heads of College in Osford to answer 
I tljcm, an invitation wliich they met, as De Quincey pnts 
1 it, by "inviting "the unpractical enthusiast to withdraw 
I from the University. Undoubtedly the great stain 
I upon Shelley's life is his treatment of his first wife, 
rriet Westbrook. There are papers in the hands of 
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Btntiiiiiig of tiis groaUT poenifi. lla wai s viaiopary, 
indeed, but not an niinlcsii and drifting visionary ; tho 
dreamer's eyes were fixed steadily, cotiMtaiitly upon one 
tlio struggle between good and evil in tlie 
world, the viciuitudea of this struggle, and the final 
triumph of good, flo read history ; lie observed Itfo ; 
tml wherever lie turned his eyes, all the actions of man- 
kind presented themselves as moves in the terrible 
game between these opposing priiicipleH. Tlie oentro 
of itit«reat for him in the world-drama was the pro- 
tracted duct between good and evil, lliis view of life 
WM natural in a generation iwrplcxcd and disturbed by 
the staggering eventa of the French Itevolution and the 
world-wide ambition of Napoleon. The great problcma 
of human destiny were forced uimn all the rcflecUvu 
minds of the time, and Shelley's nature was not merely 
profoundly meditative, but deeply interested in the issue, 
and passionately eager for a solution. A knowledge of 
his character and of his view of life is indti{iensal)lc to 
the understanding of auoh pooma as " Alastor," and 
" The Revolt of Islam," and " Prometheus Unbound.** 
Without this simple key, they must alwaya appear 
meaningless rhapsodies, incoherent mazes of sweet 
sound and beautiful imagery, witbont beginning, middle, 
or end, capricious ethereal movements of fancy and 
imagination leading nowhere. You cannot open their 
pages anywhere without being enchanted with the 
wonderfnl melody and nffluencc of imagery, of which 
critics labor in vain to give any idea by piling up all 
the epithets that belong to whatever is most charming 
in poetic creation. Tlut Uiis wonderful procession of 
forms to the music of most melodious verse is not ao 
aimless as it appears at first to the daatled senses ; it 
has a meaning and a direction even in its most si-omingly 
capricious movemcDts. Tlie poet does not address the 
senses, but the understanding heart. Concerning "The 
Revolt of Islam," SbeUejr htnaalf aaid, in unwcr %o m 
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letter from Lis rncnil fiodwin censuring its exnberance : 
" The poem ivaa produced by a series of llioughts whicli 
filled ray mind with unboiiiided and sustained enthn- 
siaam. I felt the precariousness of my life, and I 
resolved in this book to leave some records of myself. 
Much of what the volume contains was written with tbe 
same feeling, as real though not so proplietic, as the 
communications of a dying man. , , I felt that it 
was in many respects a genuine picture of my own 
mind. I felt that the sentiments were true, not 
assumed ; and in this I bave long believed — that my 
power consists in sympatby, and that part of imagiua- 
lion which relates to sentiment and contemplation." 

The lofty strain in which " Alastor " opens gives ub 
an idea of the intense passion with which be composed 
bis poetry : 

" Earth, ocean, nir, beloved brotherhood 1 
If our great Molher lias imbued my soul 
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ilBelf, Imt a stream ibat is oflun intvr]>0M-(l with tlio 
realities tliat il i» intended to rcpiceeiit. lu full inter- 
pretation in cvcrjr particular ii perliapa impoisible, 
because tliB poet was inUtiit only upon t)ie expression of 
I iliougUt and feeling, and to undvntaiid every 
turn of lliis we sliould have to read tbe histories that he 
ro.-id, see the sigliU that he saw, and track him through 
< study of the speculatioHs of hiti time ; but the general 
drift of the allegory is obvious enough, if we only recog* 
s a vision of the vicissitudes of the struggle 
between good nnd cril, in which somcttmes the apparent 
triumphs of good become the most terrible iiislruments 
of evil, and sometimes the triumphs of evil become benefi- 
cent instrumonls of good, while in the end the principle 
victorious. "Alaslor," "Tbo Revolt of 
Islam," and " I'romelheus" are all poetic embodimenta 
of the same view of the history of man and the same 
ardent h<ipe8 for his future. 1 would remind you again 
of the Wonlswortliian theory of poetry as the spon- 
taneous overdow of powerful feelings, and of what I 
said as to the height and intricacy of the atructare that 
the imagination may raise at the original bidding of the 
simplest of emotional motives. If Byron interpreted 
Wordsworth to the m^ittitude, Shelley may be said to 
have interpreted him to those who make poetry a 
study. 

Among his shorter poems yon will find some of the 

most exquisite poetry in the language, tlie "Odo to tbe 

West Wind," for example, being l\M by many to be 

tlie finest English lyric. Tbe " Stanias written in 

^_ Dejection " might be cit«d a« another example, the 

^H concluding lines of which are ex<|iUBiteiy beautiful 

^B and pathetic : 
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" Alas 1 I liave nor hope, nor health. 
Nor peam wttbln. nor calm around. 
Nor that oo&teot. surpasalnf weitlih. 
Tbe safs Is msditatfoa found. 
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Arid wiilktil Willi inwiird glory crowned — 
Nor fame. n(jr power, iior love, nor leisure. 
Olhvrs 1 Bit' wliom tliesc siirrouiid — 
Smiling ilii-y live and call Hie pleasure ; 
To me that cup Los been dealt in UDOther measure. 

" Yet now despair itself is mild. 
Even 03 tLe winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired cblld, 
Ami weep away the lito or care 
Wljicli I hiive borne and yet must bear, 
Till deaih like sleep roighl steal on me, 
And I mlgbt feci in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and bear tbe sea 
Brealbe o'er luy dying brain its last monotony. 

' ' Some might lament that I were cold. 
As I, when this Bwecl day is gone, 
AVIiicb my lost heart, too soon grown old, 
Influlis with lliis untimely moan : 
Tlicy might lament — for I am one 
Whom men love not — and yet regret, 
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•srly tgD, wliattiver tUo reocplioii of bin poetiy liwl 
been. Unfriendly criticiBin at the utmost only baateiied 
his ond. Certainly the criticiRiD was very aav&ge. 
Keats suffered from tht* same accideuts in the literary 
Hiiualion as Shelley ; be was a friend of Hunt's, and a 
Cockney, and a rebel against tlie traditions of I'ope, 
and these facts intensified the bitterness of the Quar- 
terly and lilacktrood'a. And his assailants liad a taunt 
to level at liim such as tlioy conld not use against the 
sou of n haroiiet, connected by blood with some of the 
oldest noble families iu England ; "Johnny " Keats, as 
JitackwootTi delighted to call him, bad been a surgeon's 
a)>prentice, and was the son of a livery-stable keeper. 
Kfals had too much manliness iu him to have been 
much affected by the truculence of bis critios if he bad 
been a self-satisfied poet. But tbo effect was aggra- 
vated not only by ill health and pecuniary embamss- 
menU, but by his profound dissatisfaction with bis own 
work. lie said himself, and with every appearance of 
sincerity, that a sense of his shortcomings from the high 
ideal that he had set to himself gave him " pain without 
comparison beyond what Slackuiood or the Quarlerij/ 
oould possibly inflict." " I have no cause to complain," 
he wrote. "I have no doubt that if I had written 
' Othello ' I should have been cheered. I shall go on 
with patience. . . I know nothing; I have read 
nothing; and I mean to follow Solomon's dirMtions, 
'get learning, get understanding.' There is but one 
way forme. The road lies throngh application, study, 
and thought I will pursue tt." These were the words 
of a young man of a very dilTerent fibre from the 
affected, mawkish, puling sentimcDtalist pictured by 
the critics of the time aa the author of " Endyniion." 
Keats had but a short lease of life before him when he 
wrote thus, but to the last he pursued earnestly hla 
ideals of eicellencc, and the world hna arrived at a 
very different measure of the worth of bis perfonn«tic« 
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from that formeiJ by liimself on his death-bed, when he 
told Ills friend Severn to put on his graveatone the 
inscription : " Htrt lies one whose name ioas terit in 

ICcats is often coupled with Shelley as if they were 

poets of kindred genius. But the connection between 
them was purely accidental ; beyond a certain profusion 
and fluency and ricliness of imagery they had little in 
common, as little as any two poets of the same genera- 
tion. They both died young. They both died in Italy, 
and their monuments stand in the same cemetery at 
Rome. Both of them were cut off with much unful- 
filled promise of great things. When Shelley's body 
was recovered, a copy of Keats's " Endymion " was 
found in his pocket. One of Shelley's few popular 
poems is the lament for Keats under the pastoral name 
of Adonais. These facts have associated the two poeta 
in the general memory. But their aims in art were 
• difforeiit. Keata had none of Shelley's 
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were intended in an opprobrious aense, the remark 
might be UMful ; but if tlioy are used in the literal 
meaning, and then ooiitrasied with intellectunl and 
spiritual, their tendency is to withdraw the reader of 
Ki-atJi from the main c liu roc teri sties of liis poetry. The 
beauty that Keata pursued, whether or not we call that 
beauty " truth," was loveliness 

" Iq •bsp« and hue ami coluur and hwmI ■uund,"— 

to nsetliewordsof Shelley in the" Adonais." liraagine 
that Mr. Aniold's intention in drawing the distinction 
that I have quoted was to lay stress on the fact that 
the lovclinesit on which Keats's heart was Ml was not a 
ineretrieious loveliness, but a loveliness that was great 
and noble and pure. Still it was a sensuous lovelinesa 
in this meaning, that more than any other poet he aimed 
at and succeeded In depicting in words the beauty that 
painters put on canvas and sculptors chisel iu marble. 
It is peculiarly easy to trace the main external inflaencea 
that moulded K^atN's {Hietry, becanse all his work was 
done in youth, when the eDthusiastic admirations of the 
artist are most marked in endeavors to emulate what 
he adiuirrs. And it is a marked pocnliarity of Keats'a 
poetry that ita most vital moulding influences came not 
from the work of previous poeta, bnt from the sister 
arts of paintinganil sculpture. Impasxioncd admiration 
of Oreek sculpture gave a more potent turn to Keata's 
poetry than any otliereitemal influence. Byron recog- 
nized this when ha spoke of him ax having 

" wtthout Qrsrk 
Contrirrd to talk abool the feds of Uto 
Hud) M U1C7 ndght bare been lupposed to speak." 




We see this iufluenoe not merely in his famous "Ode 
on a Grecian Um," where he deliberately seeks to ' 
ttrpret in words what the artist had soBght to dnign 
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in visible lines, but all thiough his poems — in "Endj- 
mion," in " Hyperion," in the " Eve of St. Agnes," in 
"Lamia," in "Isabella." If we wonder what the sur- 
geon's apprentice at Ealing could have known aboat 
Greek sculpture and ceramic art, we must remember 
that the Elgin Marbles were brought to this country 
and deposited at the British Museum when he was a 
boy. You know Byron's denunciation of the nobleman, 
with lieart cold as the crags that guard bis native coast, 
who had the shameless rapacity to plunder Athens of 
tiicse masterpieces ; but, looking impartially at the act 
and its results, we recognize that they have bad a much 
more vit.il and suggestive influence on the mind of 
Europe in London than tliey would have bad in Athens, 
and they have given us much of what is most precious 
in the poetry of Keats. One of Keats's friends was the 
painter Ilaydon, who records in his autobiography the 
intoxicating effect produced on him by his first sight of 
Greek sculpture. " Endymion " and " Hyperion " make 
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MB. COUBTHOPES HIOOKJlPllV OV TOPB 

It is thirty -five ye>ni| >u every reviewer has remtrkcd, 
since the editioD uudertaken by John Wilson Croktr 
and HOW completed by Mr. Courthopc wus annoanocd ; 
bat the real beginning of tbe work that Mr. Courlhope 
brings to a close may be said to date from the papers by 
Mr. Dilko, of which that announcement was the t«xL 
Mr. Dilkc's discovery of the Caryll letters may be said 
to have opened a new chapter in the history of Po|>e*8 
reputation. By this lucky find, followed up with amaz- 
inj; moaten«n and patience, Mr. Dilke was able lo dear 
up aevenl inoidenta which had baffled all previous 
biographers ; aD<I his snccess and th« piquancy of his 
discoveriM gave an immense stimulus to research into 
the obscure particulars of Pope's life and the obscure 
allusions in his poetry. Pope's marrellons inEcIIeotnal 
activity and ingenuity, and his pcniitcnt habit of my sti- 
ficatioR in every thing relating to himself, made his life 
and works the best possible field for the eiercise of 
detective skill. By alt this the edition now completod 
has profited. But for Mr. DUke's researches, and the 
impulse they gave to investigation, it could never have 
been what it bna become. Mr. Elwin, Mr. Courthope's 
predeccMor, made the moat ample acknowledgment of 
iiis debt to this enthusiastic volunteer from the outside ; 
and now on* of the main interests of tlie biograpliy 
which it haa faUen to Mr. Courthopv to ex«oi>t« ii to «• 
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how he views Pope's character under the fierce light that 
has been thrown ufjoii it. The new biographer is in the 

position of a judge hearing an important case reopened 
after the discovery and prodnction of a. vast and intri- 
cate mass of freali evidence. 

The importance of Sir. Courthope's decision U con- 
siderable. The coni[>[eteness of the new edition mnst 
make it the ataudard for a good while to come, and the 
accompanying biography has thus a position of great 
advantage for influencing the general judgment of 
Pope's character. It is just as well that the biography- 
should have been delayed till the disturbing effects of 
the new discoveries had passed away, and that the task 
of judicially weighing and summing up should have 
fallen to one whose judgment has not been biassed hy 
the first sliock of damaging revelations, and vboae 
temper has not been exasperated by the worry of track- 
ing the man of many mysteries through the perplexing 
details of his subtle little plots an< 
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ftdminttoti attgradginglf. But in all that concerned the 
morAl obaraotcr of hi* subject Mr. Elwin wrote too maoh 
u a rigliteousl; iudignant avenger, as one who liad Wen 
disgusted by the discovorieB of Pope's double-dealiugi, 
ami wlioso anger had been kept alive by baviog to track 
bis tortuous courses tbrongh so many pcrplvxing cireum- 
stancos. Pope bad endeavored to |>ass oS a aopbiati- 
caUv) oorresjwndenco as genuiue, and the interests of 
truth demanded that tbe deoeptioD should ho us])Osed. 
"I do not protend to tbink," Mr. KIwiii said, "that 
genius is an extcnuntion of nu^ality ; " and it was as a 
rascal, a deteoted and discredited impostor, a gentleman 
who bad stooped to the arts of a profesoional forger and 
swindk-r, that be pursued tbe poet through all his deal- 
ings with friends and enemies, publications and ptib- 
lishers. Pope cannoi protest his good-will to an ac- 
quaintance in the oxaggerated fasbionof his tim» without 
drawing down upon himself the oomment : " At the age 
of twenty, when frankness asiially preponderates, Pope 
already abounded in the uiU-ntatious profession of aenti- 
munts be did not entertain.'* In tbe same letter Pope 
professes indifference to fame— a not oncommon profes- 
sion, and one not often taken too seriously by the dis* 
oeruiiig. " In spite of his iKtasted apathy," Mr. KIwin 
oomments, " there cannot be found in tbe annals of the 
irritable race a more aniions, jealous, intriguing candi* 
date for fame." And soon. One tires of it after a time, 
and begins to doubt whether it is generous, or even jnit, 
or at all proportioned to iho offence. 

Xo doubt when nn intrigiK'r is found out, it IS well 
to make an example of him /mur eneourager let autm. 
But Mr. Elwin carries it too far in the case of Pope, 
lie strikes a note of excess, and a misleading note, when 
be speaks of Pope as "an intriguing candidate for 
fante." The intrigues in which Pope has been detected 
do not belong to tbe time when he can properly be said 
to faave been a candidate for fame ; tbej were eagagvd 
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in long itftcr hia fame was esLablUhed, partly to hamili- 
ate Ilia enemiee, and partly to gain credit for a uDiTersal 
benevolence and lofty equanimity of soul which he did 
not posBesB, lie gained his fame originally by honest 
means enough, purely on hia merits, in spite of the 
considerable disadvantages of obscure parentage and 
unpopular religion. Rascality and swindling are not 
excused by genius ; deception is deception, and perfidy 
is pertidy. But what Mr. Klwin seemed to forget was 
that there are degrees of moral tui^pitude. One may 
hold this witliout inourring any suspicion of Jesuitical 
ethics. Our righteous indignation does not rise to the 
same height against all offences that may be put in the 
same general category. Falsehood is falsehood, but 
timre are degrees, A man who tries to swindle the 
world out of its good opinion, to make people believe 
him full of "the unclouded eifulgeiice of universal 
benevolence and particular fondness," with no motive 
but sheer vanity and inordinate love of applause, can- 
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ing of thorn it in well to bear in mind tliu maxim wliieb 
the great moralist ijiiotvil as onu "that cannot be 
denied," that " moral obliquity ia made more or leM 
excusable by the motives tliat prodnco it." It ie aatis- 
faotory to find that Mr. Coiirtbopo approaches I*oj>e In 
the spirit of Johnson rather than of Mr. KIwin. 

Mr. Courthopo doos not try to extenuate or explain 
sway Pope's moral delin(|uencies, but to put them in 
their proper place as parts of a very complex character. 
The result is that bo brings ua back to a judgment of 
Pope's moral character not substantially different from 
Johnson's. The spaoe occupied by Mr. Dilke and Mr. 
Elwin in tracing with so much acumen the poet's 
mysterious nays, and the startling character of Uieir 
revelations, have overloaded one aide of the portrait, 
and Mr. Conrthope has been at pains to restore tbe right 
proportion. His judicial deliverance will carry none the 
leu weight that all the time he in adducing extenuating 
oiroumstances he protests that bo haa no intention of 
excusing or csteiiuatitig Pope's misdoings, and that 
" from the moralist's point of view the case must go 
nmtefonded." Tlio apparent inconsistency is only 
superficial ; it is merely a nice question of naming. 
Mr. Conrthope is quite right to say that he does not 
exGQM or extenaato or defend from a moral point of 
tiew, if ho ihinica that the use of such expressions 
would imply that we ought to approve in Pope's case of 
conduct mean and contemptible in itself and unworthy 
of his fame. We nerd not quarrel about words, if a 
biographer observes just proportions in his general 
estimate of the man's moral nature as a whole, and if 
be allows due weight to considerations that preTcnt 
na from classing Pope morally with "professional 
•windlors" and "'dirty animals' like Joseph Surface." 
This Mr. Courthope does with great ability and fair- 
ness. Throughout the biography be gives promtneooe 
to Uw td«al and magiianimons strain in Pope's olianotsr 
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aa shown both in his private life and in his writing. 
SiDce the recent discoveries were made, Johnson has 
often been laughed at for speaking of " the perpetual 
and unclouded cffulgeDce of universal benevolence and 
particular fondness" that shines out in Pope's letters. 
ll has been assumed that all this was mere hypocrisy 
and pretence, because some of it was put in when he 
revised and redirected his correspondence, and that 
there was no sucii element as benevolence in the malign 
little poet's disposition. Mr, Courthope corrects this. 
His narrative gives fair prominence to the instances of 
kindly generosity to dependents and affectionate attach- 
ment to friends with which Pope's life abounds. The 
new lettei-a in the correspondence, the letters that were 
not prepared for the public eye, are not all to Pope's 
discredit, Tliough he did alienate Boiingbroke by an 
inexplicable trick, —it was, after all, a little trick, — he 
kept the love of most of his friends, and Arbutlmot, a 
Khrcvid judge of men, credited liim with "a noble dis- 
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dfrliDqueiiciea are iioi put in a fair liglit unless ihey arc 
Tiewed as the defeota of ancb a temperament, launched 
a quivt, <ccliii)vi], bookish j-outh into a world of 
|>Uy iuiriguing cli4uea and factionw, "Utflrature," as 
, itkrk I'atlUou bappily puts it, " a mere arena of 
partisan warfare," ant) " the public barburised by the 
gladiatorial spoclatitti of politics." It was in thiit school 
that Pope acquired his habit of plotting and double* 
denling. jMr. Courthope suggests that he may have 
owed the habit to bis Rinnan Catholic training. Equivo- 
cation was regarded by them as an exoniable weapon 
against ponal laws, and what is allowed in particular 
cases may easily 1>o extended till it bvcomce a general 
rule of life. It may well be that Pope was bel]>ed by 
the casuistry of his Church in justifying his crooked 
ways to his own conscience. There is a traca of this 
•elf-deoeption in the words of his letter to Martha 
lllonnt : " I have not told a lie (which we both abom- 
inate), but I think I have equivocated prvtty genteelly." 
But, in truth, Pope did not need to go to liis persoonted 
oo-religionists for lessons in the art of genteel equivoca- 
tion or hardier forms of duplicity. His political friends, 
— and every man about town was then a poHtieian,— 
Jacobite and Hanoverian alike, wore as accomplished in 
the art and as nnsorupulous in the practice of it as any 
Roman Catholic priest It was a fierce struggle for ex- 
istence in the political world when the succession waa 
uncertain and the throne insecare, and straightforward 
morality was not in fashion. Statesmen were fighting 
with life and all tlial made it worth having in peril, and 
were ready to use any means to win, whether of force or 
fraud. It is really by thi-ir intelti-ctual qualitlea, their 
ingenuity, their far-reaching subtlety, tbt^ir nioeneaa of 
calculation, that Pope's intrigues are distingutsbed— 
their intellectual qualittcj^ and the prttinesa of their 
objects. Wo must regard them as an imitation in bta 
owa prJTKU o onoTM of th e g«mes for larger stokea that 
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were going on round him in tbe political field. Tliere 
can be no doubt tliat Pope li.id great natural gifts for 
intrigue, and tbat he took to it with great relish. The 
pleasure of tbe sport, the employment that it offered to 
hiii restless ingenuity, blinded him to its immorality, and 
llie paesiun grew upon liim till he could do nothing 
directly, but " played the politician about cabbages and 
turtitpB." Tlie fact that a straight line is the shortest 
diatauoe between two points was with him a reason for 
not taking it. It is impossible even now to follow bim 
through the steps of any of the intricate plots which 
recent enquiry has unravelled with such patience without 
some emotions of sympathy with the artist's delight in 
his contrivances, so ingenious were they, and out of all 
jiroportion to tlie advantage to be gained. Ingenuity, 
of course, is no palliation of fraud ; but the amount of 
our indignation cannot but be affected by the impostor's 
motives, and the theory that finds in Pope's tortuous 
conduct notliing but mean and cowardly hypocrisy is 
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titnate "f tii» cli.irsictcr, Mr. Onirtlmpc'ft bingrnpliy li 
ulmirabti'. But liii brgu ami inaxNive luctlioi) of han- 
dling, which yieldd iiuvh excellent reaalu in the con- 
dcniKd narrative of intric^aUi events and the judicial 
Bumming up of the complicated canes of conscioncr, ia 
seen to want flexibility and preoiaioR when applied to 
Riich a many-Bided question aa Popo'a place in litera- 
turi'. Ferajiicuity of manner iM gaineil at the expenae 
of eiBctneaa of Bnhatanoe. Mr. Oourthope, indeed, 
pl.-woa PopCi with every appearance of exactneis, with 
a hold geometrical simplicity, jnHt at the point where 
lines representing Mediffivatixm and the Claasical Re- 
vival intt-rscct ; but lie is not so sucocssfnl in bis at- 
tempts to justify lliia simple diagram aa coircBponding 
to historical facta. 

Tlic defects of the massive method of handling are 
that it involvea the onuHsion of connecting links, and 
the assniuptiun of large and dctinile masses common to 
the understanding of writer and reader. If the latter 
condition (loos not exist, the writ«r is tempted to take it 
fur granted, and to rtfer to periods and tendenoic* on 
the large scale as if their characters were matten of 
clear and common knowledge, or at least established ac- 
ceptation among critics. The reanlt is that statements 
severally distinct, confident, and sonorous give rise to a 
good deal of tronblo when we try to reduce them lo 
ooiiiistcncy for ourselves, or when the writer undertakes 
the office fur ns, and attempts to supply the links of 
connection. Thus Mr, Courtliope open* his biography 
by presenting the date of Pope's birth as a time of 
unsettlement and confusion, distracted by "opposiBg 
forces, Cathnlto and ProlesUrt, Whig and Tory, Aris- 
totelian and Baconian, Medievalist and Claasidat.'* 
Having thus boldly descr)t)ed the situation, lie puns 
at once to his hero as "the poet who leameil to liar- 
monite all those conflicting pHnriples in a form of ver- 
aiHoation ao dear and preoiap that for fttlly a hundred 
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ycara after lie began to write it was accepted as tbe 
establialied BlauJard of metrical music." It is a mas- 
terful and )mpo$iii<j; introdactlon, but when tbe dazzled 
mind recovers, nnil asks in what sense Pope can be said 
to bave harmonized Catholicism and Protestant ism, 
Wliiggism and Toryism, Ariatotelianlsni and Baconi- 
anism, Mediu'valism and Classicism, it is not so easy to 
find a clear answer. It is right to say at once in fair- 
ness to Mr. Coiirthope that this is only the opening 
stiitcment of his thesis, and that he does afterward at- 
tL'tiipt, piirtjy at least, to make it good, and enable us 
to follow him intelligently in his bold transition from 
the general character of the time to the personality of 
Pope and the distinctive character of his work. But it 
is light also to say — and it illustrates the defects of the 
massive manner — that the reader would go very far 
aalr.iy who should take in its most obvious and literal 
sense Pojie's harmonizing of these mighty oppositea. 
To we how Pope harmonized Catholicism and Protes- 
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Thcsr cliaplcrs :ire tlie liaal ■alixfactury part i>t tlip 
buuk. Herlia|is ii is tli»t Mr. (.'ouribope has tried lo 
crowd too much into too Ittllu «pitcc. Seeing that lio 
BttompU to formulate tbe leading ohnngtis iu the priiit-i- 
plea of puvtto creation from Aristotle to Wordswortlt, 
with the " Kasay on Criticiam " as a central and tuni> 
ing point, this is liicely enough. Perhaps it is that his 
■duaa tonic Bha]>« as lie wrote, ami that while ha con- 
tinued to make large and dednite Btat«uientB, ibey were 
not originally to cast as to show thvir coherency. At 
any role the rfsull is [)i'q>k*xing enough. Mr. Conrt- 
hope at the end of the last chapter foruiulatei oertaiD 
concliiBions about I'ope'i plac« in literature that one can 
at loast understand, however niucb on« may differ from 
souiu of them ; but tbe (iiscussion through which he 
reaches them is much leas plain sailing, and it is not easy 
to follow the connection between some of the theories 
atlvanoed in tho <H>urse of it and tbe proposiliona (o 
which we are finally conductod. Further, though the 
drift of the argument, ao far as I can mi^e it out, is 
paradoxical, it procveds often by statements which art 
among the commonplaces of criticism, at least in wonla, 
and give it au air of plausibility till we see that it com- 
pels UB, if we accept it as soiiml, to gtTc them a special 
interpretation. The discussion would have been less 
intricate if Mr. Courthojw had tried to establish Pope's 
position inductively by an enamination of his poetry and 
a comparison of it with what came bvforo and after. It 
is, however, by way of abstract discussion of his critical 
principles as laitl down in the Roaay that be proceeds, 
and thus we arc involved in a bewildering series of defi- 
nitions of what i* meant by Nature, Wit, True Wit and 
False Wit, Mi'diteval Mi.-tl>u>l«, and rtautcal Mctbo<Uan<] 
Modern Methods. Finally, although the gist of tbe 
argument seems to be that the central artistic principle 
of Piipe and his school is the '* direct imluiion of 
SKtareL** and that the Eaaav, in virtue of iu dialiiiek 
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;--:-■-"= ^ -'.^ --■, -e I^iii b cowi*0«lj af^iwd to it, I 
-'-iTt TTir:: .- t:,!.- fee isT umnpt to define w^st 
J! c-ei;.; '7 -.ill icTT fiBJfiir b«t not very tmc^iUe 
t ' r^-^ - -.-j:..-^:. -.z 'A y>lat«.'' At lew) as Ba<^ tares 
a JVC ;■■« ctai-j of ttUMoa the atamag ot Xstaie, 
»&'J tbe coDc^pucitu of Xuare prerkfent at different 
time*. Bat I vill trr Ui disengage hs main povitioB*, 
and examiiK what iber *etm to me to inplr. 

TLe st^uting -point of Mr. Coonbope's dialectic, wliicli 
bu D'j lack of fmhiMM and vigor, if it is somewhat 
intricate, is tbe " E«aj oo CriticMn,^ the place to be 
aft<igD«d to ii in literatare, and Mr. Leslie Ste|flieD'a di»- 
[.iraging description of it asa"coiDing of aphorisms 
out 'A commonplace." Ti>i9 Mr. Courthope cliallenges, 
an'i maintains, in effect, tliat iu critical principles were 
not c"! m mo n place to Pope'sown generation, but that, on 
tlic contrary, when the Essay is taken in relation to tbc 
course of literature from Arislolle Jown through tlie 
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Popo it) cfTect «aiO : " Imitate Knture directly," and thnt 
tliia ii tlie di«tiiiolive feature in hinoriUcat princiiileii. 
U« oven Keina to bold that it waa id thia tliat Pope's 
initcli discaased "correctn«M" coiisistfid, and not in 
airict«r alt«ntion to tlie rules of metre aud grammar 
and rhetorio. 

All thia ia comparatively aimplc, whether or not wo 
agree with it. Perplexity arises when we l>egin to ask 
wherein Pop«'B adiicrence to the atandard of Nature 
distinguiahci him from our gmt poets before him and 
our great [>octa nftiT him. We unJeratand at once that 
Mr. Courthope's doctrine ia opposed to the common 
habit in our century of apeaking of Pope's poetry as 
"artificial." So far I am. for one, in complete aympathy 
with bim. But doea he mean that Pope was the flrat 
poet in our literature to set up the juat standard of 
Nature? His exposition here and there would aeem 
to imply this, as well as the large importance that be 
claims for the Essay ; but he expreaaly aaya that this is 
not his meaning. Ho expressly mentions Chaucer and 
Shakespeare among the (toeta who have imitated Nat- 
ure directly. Hut if thia direct imitation of Nature ia 
the distinctive feature of Pope's principles, and the 
ground on which his school ia called " claasical," whjr 
are not Chaucer and Shakespeare also called " claasi- 
cal"? When we ask thia, we And ourselves not far 
off from Mr. Stephen's |>oflition that the following of 
Nature is a common maxim. Mr. Courtho]>e's paradox 
would aeem, then, only to amount to saying that gr«at 
pocta aru all of one >cliooI. VTIist, then, was distinoltTe 
in I'ope's following of Nature ? 

Mr. Conrthope would answer thia, in effect, by saying 
tbat in Pope's mind Nature was opposed to the " falfe 
wit," the metaphors, conoeits, fantastic allusions, and 
~ ' lymboliam of what Johnson called the " Mota- 
.School" of the seventeenth century — Donne 
rley, and tho oatUm work of UrjdbO. U 
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he bad not gone beyond thisy and his serviceable 
illustration of tbe European prevalence of this false wit 
for more than a century, every-body would have under- 
stood him and agreed with him. It is tolerably obyiouB 
that abstinence from false wit in this sense is one of the 
items of Pope^s correctness ; he expressly particularizes 
it himself. Whether or not it is warrantable to describe 
Pope's method generally as a reaction against this false 
wit, as if it constituted the whole of his correctness, is 
another question. But Mr. Courthope does not stop 
here. He goes on to connect false wit with Mediaeval- 
ism generally, the subtleties of Scholastic Philosophy, 
Thomas Aquinas, the Proven9al poets, Dante and 
Petrarch, and the allegorical and symbolical presenta- 
tion of Nature. Here again we admit the connection ; 
any body would ; there is an obvious affinity between 
the keen, far-reaching, beautifully ingenious analogies 
of Donne and the analytic triumphs of the Schoolmen, 
of whom, indeed, Donne was at one time a close student. 
We admit the connection ; but we pause when we are 
asked to jump from this admission to the conclusion 
that Pope's lines : 

** True wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed " — 

were a formal renunciation not merely of the conceits 
of the poetry of the seven teeth century, but of Mediae- 
valism generally, as false wit, and a return to Aristotle 
and the standard of Nature. 

It certainly is a most ingenious argument. If Mr. 
Courthope may claim to rank with Johnson as a judge 
of Pope's morality, he may equally claim to rank with 
Warburton as an interpreter of Pope's meaning. His 
interpretation of Pope's Classicism as opposed to Medise- 
valism carries with it the relation of the Essay to 
Whiggism and Toryism, Protestantism and Catholicism, 
Baconianism and Aristotelianism. Up to tbe time of 
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the Rovolatioii, whicli seated a Protcalaol on the throne, 
Uie Coort had a leaning to Catholicism, and thereby 
•ncourtgod McdinTalisni, and the Tories were the party 
of the Court. Thuit, although Pope himself waa a 
Catholic and a personal friend of the leading Tories, the 
" Essay on Criticism," in virtue of ita protest against 
Medi»valisni in poetry, falls into line with the adti- 
mediffival spirit of Wliiggism and Protestantism. By 
Aristotolianistu as opposed to Baconiaoism Mr. Conrt- 
hope inuBt mean the philosophy of Aristotle as devel- 
oped by the Schuulmeii, for it is part of his theory tb*l 
Pope used the word Nature in the same sense as Bacon, 
and consequently in the ssnie sense as Aristotle. One 
is still left wondering what exactly he meant by saying 
that I'ope " harmonized " all those opposing forces, see* 
ing that the Essay is held to have signalized the final 
triumph of one class of them. But it is a most inge- 
nious theory, certainly " witty " according to the defini- 
tion of wit that Mr. Courthope quotes from Locke, 
whether wc arc to reckon it as true wit or the opposite. 
Mr. Courtliope's theory about the place of Pope's 
" Essay on Criticism " is so far sound that it maintains, 
in a very abstract and metaphysical manner, tho toler- 
ably plain fact that the Essay was part of the general 
And gradual emancipation of the Engliali mind from 
medisoval habits of thonght. Beyond this he does not 
to me to establish his case. Pope got less than 
Ilia deserts from the critics of the last two generations : 
the fashion of taste had gone against him ; but wt 
should go OS far wrong in the opposite dirention it we 
argued that the advent of Pupo in poetry was an event 
comparable to tho advent of Newton in physical science, 
or to tho advent of Ijocke in philosophy. Even if wc 
admit that "Trne wit is Nature to advantage dressed" 
did mean in Pope's mind "True poetry is Natun^ 
f din'ctly Imitated," how can a motUo«) which Pope ha>l 
L in cojiuaon villi Ckuiou* ud ShaketpMre, Ariotto &o4 



Cervantes, be said to be so distiiictiTe of a school as to 
warrant tlie title of " classical " ? Personally I do not 
think tliat tlie diff'erentia of the Bo-ealled " classical " 
tjchool is to be found ia formal critical priuciplcs ; it 
Eecms to me to lie rather, as I have indicated before in 
this magazine, in unconscious habits of expression. It 
has obtained the name " elasiiical " on more superficial 
grouuila, namely, that translations of Latin and Gr«ek 
masieq>ieces and imitations of leading classical forma 
were among its most conspicuous productionti, and that 
its critics, in the earlier period of the school, professed 
great deference for the ancient authorities. CerLainly^ 
directness cannot be said to have been a prominent 
feature of its imitations of Nature, if direct imitation is 
the opposite of allusive, allegorical, and abstract presen- 
tation. We may pass "The Rape of the Lock" aa 
diicct, if we get a definition of Nature that incUides 
sylphs and gnomes; but what shall we say of "The 
ijniiciad"? And wliat shall we say of the countleaa 
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U very often overlooked. Word^wort]!, tlioiigh lie ia 
oeminoiily called the poet of Nature, claims Bapremaey 
for the imagination in poetic work : 

" loiBglnftUoniiMib miui itfr. . . 
Hliulft Ibat have nolhlng lu confer 
Find litUe to ptrccke." 

Coleridge ■&;■ tbe same thing in the familiar linoa : 



Tlivre is iin antagonistu betwtien tbis and ndliemnoe 
totlie just standard of Nature, unlewi Nature is taken 
in a very limited sense; but it gives Mr. Courtliope an 
opening fur connecting tbe inodeni )»oets with the false 
wits whom Popo superseded, and developing and point- 
ing against them a new interpretation of the lino : 

" Wliat oft was tbougUI, but ne'er so well exprewed." 

" Ihipe, the anta^alat of (hs metapbfstcal idiool, hod UiuKhl 
that tbe cMence of poMrf was ibe presenlailoo In • ptrfcLi form, 
^ ot Ima^naUw nuMrialt coramoa to tbe poet sod Ibe reader : 

' What oft was Uiougfat, but ne'er so well ex pr es se d .' 

f Wordsworth nuUntsined, on tbo contrary, that matter not la Itself 
■timulstinE to Ibe Eeoerml fmaglnatlon might become a proper 

I suhject (or poetry If gloriSed by tbe InaidtMtioo nf tbe prat. 
There Is au obvious analog; between this method of coropesitlon 

L ud (lie wli, or lUtevnUa »aeort, which was tbe aim ot tbe seven- 

I tScntli-ccDturf piicl." 

This would have been true enough if it had been part 
of Wordsworth's theory that a poet's imagination may 
give poetic value to any thing, — a braomstiok, for in- 
eunoo,— irrespective of the onlinary laws of feeling. It 
is only by taking this as WonUwnrth's meaning that 
Mr. (.'onrthnpe is able to give a semblance of plausibility 
to bia case, and, starting with a little mtsandcratandiitg. 
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he goes on to enlarge this till we find h!in lakine it as i 

condition of poetic work on Words worth 'a theory that 
the poet fihonl.i '■ barn the bridge of coniiectioD between 
liimself and his rtaders " ; that is, should consQit onlr 
his own feelingp, and pay no regard to the manner in 
which other men think and feel. In answer to this it is 
aufliciunt to point out that the opposite of this is repeat- 
edly asserted to be a poet's dnty in the Preface to the 
" I.yrical Ballads," a document to which Mr. Conrthow 
refers aa an "animated rhetorical treatise," but which, 
judging from bis eitraordinary perversions of its lead- 
ing doctrines, he cannot have studied very attcntivelT. 
IIow can he reconcile the following extract from the 
I'liiface with what lie says of Wordsworth's theory ; 

■■ The Poet Is ciiiefly dialingiiished from oilier men byagreater 
promptne&i to think and feel tvitliout immediate external ezcile- 
meul. B Brcalcr power in eiprt-ssing such thoughts and feelings as 
BfR produced in Iilm in Ihat manner. Bui Ifiese paanont and 
ihmi^hii 'nid ffelin'jt are the geiurul pamont and thought* andfeti- 
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mon mind except tbroti(;h his own heart &□<) mind ? 
Whoro vIko con tiv find liiit iniajflnative material^ Dut 
it is not ea«y to make out what function Mr. Courtbopo 
assigns to the imagination in pootry. "In evvry great 
epic or dramatic |>oeni," lie snytt, " ilie action or fable, in 
every great lyric poem tlie passion, is not imagined and 
discovered by the poet, ^ [what is the point of tlio 
antithesis?] is shared by the pitet with his audience ; 
the elcnioiit contributed by a poet singly is the concep- 
tion ami form of the poem." " 'J'ho imaginativo mate- 
rials are common to the poet and the audience." Mr. 
Courthopu Hcems to mean that unless a poet chooaesBob- 
jeoM — fables, situations, characters, passions — that are 
easily and widely intelligible, and intriusic^ly interest- 
ing, he must be content with a limited audience. But 
why sliouM this bo said in words which appear to deny 
the creative character of the imagination, as if Shakoa- 
pearo had not " imagined " the passion of Hamlet and 
Othello, or Milton had not " imagined " the bearing, the 
despair, and the defiant hatred of hia rebel angels intbe 
fiery pit ? 

On his title-page Mr. Courtney (juotM the saying of 
Horace: " J^gU^Ut t*t proprie eommunia Jietre!" It IB 
difficult ; but one often feel" in reading his critical chap- 
ters that bo has sncceedrd. One could wisli that his 
exposition of his paradoxes bad been as successful as hia 
disguiae of hia endoxes, for it is a gallant and rigorona 
attempt to give new life to an old controversy. 
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TiiEKE is one notable change in Pope's position since 
tlie last ff^iitenaiy of hia birtli. Ilia manner is now old 
enough to bear revival. A clever writer of epigram- 
matic coti]i]ctB, witli something much less exquisite tliaii 
Pope's mastery of his favorite stave, and much less 
strong and keen than his wit, — a passably clever imitator 
in short, — would be cenain now of a wide and cordial 
welcome. Of course a certain discretion would have to 
be sliown in the line of imitation ; not all the master's 
subjects would serve equally well for the niodern dis- 
\Ve should probably find little to admire in ; 
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malevolence" of tho great satimt wouM not bo 
toleraU!<l ? 

Ttiiit iiiiicli at leant is certain, that if we bad matcnal, 

and a utirist, and if our Batiiiit were dexterous enough 

to evade the law of libel,— another barrier to the imitator 

of Pogie, — Uie form of epigramhiutic coU]ilete woald now 

have all the charm of novelty, wliereas a hundred years 

ago the public ear was tired of them. From tho first of 

thuw) ))roj>ositionii wo imagine there will bo no dissent ; 

but aa regarda the second a very general impression to 

the contrary prevails. In spite of tlie labors of BUob 

aocurato histori.in* of Htonttitro as tho lalo Mr. Mark 

Pattison and Mr. StopfunI Hrooke, Pope's relations to 

the poetry of the latter half of the eighteenth century 

•re still very generally misunderstood. If the average 

•dueated man, with some knowledge of the broad out* 

lines of literary history but do special interest in iia 

r details, were asked, as a question pertinent to the recent 

Kwlebration, what would have been tho probable recep- 

lition of a p«>em in Pope's manner when last hts centenary 

>«ame round, he would probably answer out of a vagae 

y Impression that in the year l~8S a poem in any other 

I Btanner would have W-eri promptly eitinguislied by tho 

i eritics. Tbe general notion is that the authority of 

L Pope was supreme throughout (he eighteenth <;entnry, 

f tnd that it romnincd unshaken till tbe advent of the new 

L potentates, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scoit, and Ryron. 

' it is supposed that the public taste was so devoted to Pope 

and what is called tho " classical school " that no dcparl- 

nre from its princi|iles of composition would have been 

with patience ; that even Millon and the gr«at 

L£li]uihcihans wore decried and neglected ; and that long 

l^and determined efforts were needed before the public 

rooutd bo bronebt back to a higher standard of poetic 

leicelleuoe. lliis, indeed, is commonly given as the ex- 

IpUnation of the utter decay of poetry in tbe rigbtMnlh 

mtury, that pvople lind in ■U'viah iiTtbytiDnvaMtt « 
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ami exclusive rules of art ; tliat all wlio felt an impnlse 
ti» write ill verse were intimidated into taking artificial 
standards as their guiile ratlier than Nature ; that genius 
was Btificd by timid and laborious endeavor after cor- 
rectness. And Pope's name was the bugbear used to 
frighten unruly genius int« submission. 

Such was the view of the poetry of tlie eighteenth 
century proclaimed with authority some fifty years ago, 
and still, after a good many years of sober contradiction, 
vei'y extensively held. An opinion backed by tiie con- 
fident and brilliant rhetoric of Macaulay is not easily 
dislodged. The reaction against the critical school 
that set in with the great poetic expansion at the be- 
ginning of this century was definitely established by 
JIac.iutay's aiticio on Moore's " Life of Byron " in the 
Eiliiihurgh Review. It gave articulate expression to 
the effect produced on tlie public mind by the destruc- 
tive criticism of whicii Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Bowles were the leading exponents. Their tone, of 
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(guDHtioii of (lorccls or limitation*. Tlu-ru cAvae u lime 
wben the defecU were loudly inainted upon, and tin- pablic 
mind was occupied in tlio Kimo oKclusivo manner wiili 
IKMitic (iiccvllciicv of a diffcrvnt typo wliicli had yet 
to undergo iit prooeu of [jualific&tion. Pope was then 
simply no poet ; he was the complete fttitilliesis of 
poetic excellence. I'upe's reputation followed the 
ordinary law in parsing through those two violent 
stages on its way toward a more liscd and definite 
formation ; it may safely bo said to have now readied 
a further stage in which mrrit§ and defects are no 
longer in mutually destructive antagonism, and Pope 
is rccognixed as a great poet, to be admired, enjoyed, 
and Htudivd for what be was, without being despised 
or neglected for what he waa not. 

Wo speak of the conception of Pope's poetry in that 
vaguo but none the less real rvceptatde of ideas, the 
general mind, to the fluotuationn ami advances of which 
it is not easy to obtain a definite index. Perhaps ono 
of tho most satisfactory gauges of puhtio opinion, 
whether of mou or of measun.-s, is to be fouud in the 
attitude of moderate critics. If modem critics are apolo- 
getic and conciliatory in hinting at blemishes, the man 
or the measure, wc may be sure, standM high in public 
Mtimalion. In the case of Pope we find that in the 

:ht«onth century, before his poetry had p.iSKed through 
Tucihie of tho Words worth! an school, such a 
moderate critic as Joseph Warton had to be cautions in 
pointing out Pope's limitations ; whereas thirty years 
ago such a temperatfi admirer as Mr. Carruthers had to 
guard himself carefully against the charge of patting 
Po{>n's meriu too high. More recently Mr. Elwin's 
elaborate criticism of Pope ban boun received with 
some impatience on account of ita hostile and unsym- 
patbetio tone ; and the remarks mode about him within 
the laat two months have ibown a disposition to make 
for Uiii viohwui) of pntvioua din^u^^^wia- 
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Wliile there haa been thU oscillation conoeming' 
Pope's merits in tbe general mind, followiiig in its own 
way the inoveineuls of critical dialectic, there Las been 
comparatively little substantial difference of opinion 
among the few who, in Wordsworth's language, make 
"a serious study of poetry." Althcmgli critics of tbe 
Wordsworth ian school discredited Pope so much that 
it became among their more foolish adherents a mark 
of corrupt taste to find a word to say in favor of any 
thing written in the eighteenth century, the leaders 
themselves, especially Coleridge and Bowles, were by 
no means insensible to Pope's unrivalled brilliancy 
within bis own limits. On the other band, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that tbe critics of tbe eighteenth cen- 
tury, even in the generation immediately after Pope'8 
own, were unconscious of those limits, altbongh they 
had more complete sympathy with the poet's merits 
and were more ungrudging in their praise. Too many 
of us still see even the criticism of the eighteenth cen- 
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cliann«il," liiB Opinion being tliAt "invt^ntion bikI Imagi- 
natiMii are tlie cbivf facalties of a poet," and tliat *' tlie 
fashion of moralizing in verse had Wen carried too far." 
TliiB WM in 1746, wttliin tlirce yc-nrs of Pope's deal)), 
and Llia bold veniuro was no far suncensful tbat a Dccond 
edition was at once called for. The Odes of Warton's 
scliool-fellow and friend, Collins, wlio wrote in the 
sainu independent spirit, but with infinitely greater 
genius, were published at the same timi'; tliey had, 
indeed, intended at first to publish together. The 
poetry of Collins was of a nmch less ximple, conimon- 
plaee, and )>opuIar oast, and bis Tolunio of Odes re- 
mained unsold ; but it opened th« door to an intimacy 
with Thomson and Johnson, an cvidenre that fueb 
critical authorilies were far from being disposed to 
•title genius that did not aceommodate itself to the 
manner of Pope, ttut it may be said that Warton's 
fren criticism of Pope was only an impotent brrcsy, 
an individual ecoentrioity serving only to make mor« 
marked the general drift of opinion. Was it not lh« 
cue that be kept back the second part of his essay for 
more than a qnartcr of a century and that Johnson 
supposed the reason for this to be "disappointment at 
not having been able to persuade the world to I>e of bis 
inion aa to Pope"? Yes: but the "opinion" to 
Irhieb Johnson referred was the opinion that Pope's 
iputation in the future would rest upon his " Windsor 
f Forest," his " Eloisa to Abclanl," and his " Rape of tbe 
rLock," rather than upon his moral and satirical poema. 
^'Of Warton's essay itself — or rather of tbe first part, for 
the Be<>ond part wns not published till a year or two 
before his death — the great critic repeateilly wrote and 
spoke in terms of the highest praise. It was this e«sky 
that be dcsoribcd as "a book which teaches how the 
brow of Crilicisra may be smoothed, and how she may 
be enabled, with all ber severity, (o attract and delight." 
Ko man waa evar Ina disfoaod thu Ivkawta V» «M)r 
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press inilepeinient criliciBm, however paradoxical this 
may seem to lliose wiio bave been taught to regard him 
as tbu inflexible admitiistrator of narrow and arbitrary 
critical laws. lie was punctiliously conscientious in 
always giving a reason for bis critical decisions. Lord 
MaTiBfii'ld'fi famous advice to the jndge who knew no 
law would bave been abhorrent to one who pnded him- 
self on bis knowledge of critical law, and who held that 
ail critical laws worthy of respect were founded in 
reason, " Reason wants not Horace to support it," 
was one of bis characterJBtic maxims. That his reasons 
were always valid would be too much to claim ; but 
they were always, except when thrown off in the 
caprice of conversation, the result of profound and 
penetrating thought, and lie would be a very presnnip- 
tiiouB critic that should lightly set them aside. 

" Temporary arrest of poetic expansion " would be a 
fairer description of what took place in the eighteenth 
r than " utter dct-aj- of poetry " ; and to assign a 
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chtimpion of narrow anil cKcluaivc WncW. There were 
certain obvioim luid ilefliiilc qualitiei in Pope — oiuootli, 
mttlodiouH rliythm, oluar sense, elegance or refinement 
of phrase and idea — on which lie frequently dwelt as 
high p<M-tic merits. "Here," he exclaimed of Pope'" 
" Eluiaa," "i« particularly observable the curiota/dici- 
tai, a fruitful soil aa<) careful cultivation. Hero is no 
orndeneM of sense, no a«]}crily of language." But 
highly a.1 he admired such qualities, and although he 
probably did not feel with sufficient force the danger of 
baying them at too gn-at a sacrifice, the absence of 
them did nut hlinil bim t» other merits, lie appreciated 
the power of Collins, though he did find fault with bis 
occasional obscurity and his "harsh clusters of conso- 
nants." He found harshness and barbarity in the dic- 
tion of Milton, but that did not prevent bim from 
speaking of Milton as "that poet whose works may 
possibly be read when every other monument of Britisli 
greatness is obliterated," or from saying that " such is 
the power of his poetry that his call is obeyed without 
resistance, the reader feels himself in captivity to a 
higher and a nobler mind, and eritioism sinks tn ad> 
miration." With all his love for Pope he found paa- 
■ages in Drydcn "drawn from a profundity that Pope 
boould never reach." He criticised Shakespeare, as he 
, " without curious malignity or supei'stitious vener- 
1," but whoever thinks that ho measured Shakes- 
e by cold and formal notions of correctness ahonld 
I his noble preface, "llie work of a correct and 
Tritcr is a garden accurately formed and dili> 
[cntly planted, varied with shades and so«nted witli 
lowers ; the com)ioaition of Shakespeare IS a forest, in 
irhich oaks extend their branches and pines tower in 
interspersed sotnetimos with weeds and bram> 
I, and sometimea giving slielter to myrtles and roses ; 
the ey« with awful pomp, and gratifying ths 
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of a narrow an<] cxcliiBiTe critic with a single eye to 
corrcctiJi>9B of ,iii artificial kind. 

Tiie poetic barrenness certainly cannot be explained 
by tlie i.ireiiominance of Darrow and exclusive critical 
tlioorii's. Exclusive admiration of Pope and tbe classi- 
cal school, conteiii.ed acquiescence in its methods ami 
subjects as (lie perfection of art, inability to fee! and 
enjoy excellence of any other kind, cannot be charged 
against the criticH of the time. Pope himself was hv 
no means insensible to tbe greatness of bis great pred- 
ecessors, Cliaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. 
His conversations with Spence afford abundant evi- 
dence of his catboUcity as well as his delicacy of judg- 
ment. And if we pass from Pope to his successors in 
tJie eighteenth century, ive find that we cannot number 
disrespect for Shakespeare among the causes of their 
poetic incompetence, and that Nature was often in their 
beads, if not in their hearts, as the great original from 
which tlie poet ought to draw. Tlie Winchesterschool- 
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" Rcmonitranoe" into the mooth of th« outraged 
dnunatist : 
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" Wliat thouf^h the footsteps of my ct»vk>ui Mute 
Tbe rocMurcd w»lk* of Grpclao art rcfutw T 
Or Uiouf-b the fnuikuas of m; hanlf Ktrle 
Mock the altx loucbci uf tlie crittc'i file * 
Yi't wliBl my mi;v aud cKniile lifid to view 
ImiNirtlal 1 mirvvyvd autl foar1c:>M Oix-w. 
Am] U7, ye ikllful lii tlio liiiinan heart, 
Wlio know kj prlie a poci't noblMt port. 
Wfant ngr, what cllmir, coald v'cr an ampler n«ld, 
For iotly thought, fur dnriog taacj ylelil T " 
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The urns nolo was Blriiek by Clmrcliill in the first 
year of the Kiga of George 111.: 

" Hi^ not •ome gt*»t exlendT* goDlu* ralw 
The name of Brltaio IxiTe Albeuian pnlw T . . . 
Then may— there hatb— and ShU^espean't muw itpIrM 
Ueyond the rmch of Ormct) : with naUm Area 
Mounting aloft, he vringi hi* daring flisht, 
WhIUt SopfaoclcK below itandi trvmbUng at hU bright 
Why ah'iuld we then sIirMd for Jiulgea roam. 
When abler Judged we may find at home T 
Happy In tragic and In comic powi-n 
Have w« not Shakwpcaco T b nol J<in*on oun T " 

We have quoted enough to ahow that the poets of the 
I'ightectilli cciilurr, from beginning to end uf what has 
been called the darkest period of the oeolury, wi-re uol, 
in principk at k-a«t, enamoured of tamcness am] trimness 
in art, and thai Uicy did not of set ciioioe and with de- 
liberate acquiescence confine iheroselvea to a low range 
of imaginative i-ffort. Rather they seeni to have been 

riving and sti-aining with turhnh-nt ambition after 

^hcr things— after things too high for their powers. 

rar, who had more right to spenk than any of those 
iphoin we have ([imtrd, aeemi to have b^en coiiBcions of 
Ills impotence, this disproportion between desire and 

* WVAEBBtlt. 
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■■ But not to one in this benighted ago 
I" tbat diviaer Inspiration given. 
TJiut Ijurosin Shake^pearE's and in Millon's pnge. 
The pomp and prodigality of heaven." 

Tbe difficulty would be to find tlie critics wboM 
atitliority tbe minor poets resented and considered it 
necessary to abjure. Rymer, who is Bomelimes referred 
to as if lie liad been a repfesontative critic of the period, 
was at least as much laughed at in his own generation 
as he haa ever been since, and represented only a per- 
vcrBc and splenetic opposition to tbe general strait). 

The inability of the period to fulfil its aspirations 
after a larger and bolder style of poetry, with more of 
life and passion in it, would be almost pathetic if it were 
really required of every generation to bo great in poetry, 
and it were to be held dishonor to come short of great- 
ness in the divine art. Tba tyrannical authority of a 
critical school cannot be held responsible for this diB- 
■ to the generation after Pope, if dishonor it be. 
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iqalred combination. Tho Mnount of poetic produo- 
in tb« generation &ft«r Pope may bavu Wen let- 
d bjT vxcfat of the critical spirit and th« multiplica- 
nf nrgativo conditions, but tlii« could have alfcctrd 
mljr the mioor pocta orniim of poetic talciit, becaunc ibe 
man of poetic geniui will not and need not oonaider liia 
waya and maaoa too curionily. 

How arc wo Mi account for the arrcit of {>o«try In tbe 
eighteenth century, if it waa not due to the chilling 
influence of criticn imbued with artificial principle*? 
Ilarke's aphoriam that " the march of the humnn mind 
in alow," is a part of the explanation that should not be 
lout ttight of in the aeareh for uiinutecauaea. Tx'apsand 
bounds of poetic expansion are not to be expected in 
every generation. Slow progress is the normal law, and 
we need not torture ourselves to discover reasons for « 
particular case of slow progress, as if it were something 
exceptional. After all, there was tome progress even in 
poetry itself, besides what may havo been done in tlie 
way of auggeatiou and collection of material for the 
poetry of the future. Collins and Gray are great 
names, though not of tbu first rank ; and even in the 
darkest ]>«riu<l such minor bards as the Wartons, Sben- 
stone, and Ueattie did not merely grind old tunes, but 
aounded a distinclire note, however bumble. Collins, 
in especial, added an ever-living branch to tbe tree of 
onr literature : hia Odes are not mere dry twiga on that 
tree. Of the peculiar form in which he expressed the 
rapture of learned meditation, gathering together tbe 
most moriDg iocidenu of human experience under ab- 
Btractions conceived as living force*, Collins is tbe 
one great master. He i* essentially a scholarly or 
academic l>oet, and could never be popular in the wide 
sense, his snbjeota being histurioal and hi* mode of 
expression such that be oanmit be followed without 
some intellectual effort ; but the effort is worth making, 
because be had deep and gouuioe feeling to [Mii iuto bia 
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verse, and the power to transmit tbat feeling, whole and 
barmonious, to ibe reader. One of Wordswortb'B cen- 
tral qualities, his attitude toward Nature, ia a natural 
and easy traiiBitian from the spii'it in which Collios con- 
ceived tlie pageant of biBtory. 

Great bursts of poetic activity come but seldom. 
They are exceptional facts ; and those anxious renim 
cot/tio3i:ere catisan should first endeavor to determine the 
causes or leading conditions of those departures from 
the normal law. It should be an easier task, and should 
conduce to the understanding of the comparative inac- 
tivily of otlier periods. If we take tlie works of the 
leaders of the great poetic revival of this century, — 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron, — we find that tliey differ 
in certain broad respects from all the works of the 
eighteenth century. We find something like the origi- 
nation of new species or new varieties in poetry. 'The 
form, in a laige sense of the word, is new, and the vein 
of fcelinp is new. New themes are treated in a new 
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bare been burlesqued or lrcate<1 with allect«>) rcRjic^^t, 
■uch u a grown-up {icrsoii would use toward fairies and 
hobgobliiiB ia telling storic* about tlirm to a oUild. 
Tbey might have figured in an Ode to SutK-rstitton, but 
an artist would hardly have dared to narratu tbeir 
doings with the air of a Mrioux believer, and without 
taking the poIit« reader into bis conddenue. Taken 
altogether, in furm and spirit, the " Lay " was a new 
thing in literatun), a n«w species of [KK'm. The aanie 
may be said of " Cfailde Harold." Ueru also w« find a 
new species of epic, such as the formal writers of apio 
poetry hail never contemplated — the litra of which ta 
not a mythical king like Arthur, or a )>er90iiilled Virtue 
moving in I'acryland like Spenifer's Red Cross Knight, 

I or Uuyon, or Brilomart, but a modem man moving in 
modern scenes. Wordsworth also is new in form aa 
well OS in spirit. Xo poet tiefore him had dared to shut 
himself up in the country and choose as the subject of 
bis verse, without any reference to his fine friends in 
town, his own personal feelings and reflections as 
KrouM-iI by the moving speotadc of sky and hill and 
glen, and the homely life of rustic neighbor*. Ho 
IVTote a species of pastoral poetry that had not been 
Iqriiilated for by the tccIinicAl lawgivers of the art, 
Ibough the want of it had been vagu>-ly felt by Walsb 
when he wrote wistfully of a Golden Age in which " the 
■hfipherds were mrn of learning and relinciacnt," 
^_ Whether or not these are the main characters nf the 
^Mww poetry, the vital principlea underlying smaller dif- 
^Btfirencos, it rs in such largo new features that we must 
^BMck the secret of the great expansion rather than in 
little changes of artistic aim or conscioas repudiation 
of dofinito critical theories. The fetters that bad to 
be broken were nothing so palpable as formal rules of 
riticnl authority. They were bonds from whicli eman- 
ripation is much less easy, the restraints of unfomiu- 
ladoginuio* imtttaitUM «iialoin. U waa baUla 
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of feeling that had to be cbaDged, not rales of art. And 
the reason of the comparative poverty of the poetry of 
the eighteenth century was that no poet was bom or 
bred with sufficient force of personality to effect this 
change. Probably it could not have been effected with- 
out the invention of forms of poetry that had the broad 
characters of new species, so inveterately were the old 
habits of feeling associated with the old forms, drama, 
epic, descriptive poem, ode, elegy, and sonnet, each hav- 
ing its established unwritten standard of poetic elegance 
or refinement. It is only when some distinctively new 
kind of thing is reached by happy inspiration that 
creative energy is exalted to the pitch that results in a 
great period of poetry. 

The eighteenth century, possibly because the time 
was not ripe, had not inventive energy enough in poetry 
to strike out new lines, but it contributed in many ways 
to make expansion easier for those that came after. 
Especially did the rich and varied development of prose 
in essay and fiction prepare the way for the subsequent 
emancipation. The influence of this prose as a solvent 
of established poetic customs has not been sufi^ciently re- 
marked. Fifty years ago the popular conception of this 
revolution was tliat it was a literary echo of the French 
Revolution ; that throughout the eighteenth century 
poets had bent submissively under the yoke of Pope and 
the classical school, but that, catching the heat of the 
political ferment, they were emboldened to raise the 
standard of rebellion and throw the rules of their tyrant to 
the winds. But the example of freedom from traditional 
standards of dignity set by prose works of imagination 
and prose comments on life had much more to do with 
the poetic revolution than the contemporary political 
excitement, thougli tliis also may have been a factor in 
the result. The serious Muse eat in stiff and starched 
propriety while her nimbler sister revelled in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, but she tired at last of nursing her 




diguity, and nnbent. Proae wriUra bad familuimed 
tb<! world wilh tlio aiibji^ctii and sentitnonU of itia new 
jMielry for > gtmi-ratiou or two boforo ilivy nttained Uio 
iiiunaity that seeks ex[ireB8ioii in vei'se. Tlie emanci- 
pating iiifluoiice of the pro»o litnraturo iMcomvB obvions 
wbeii, disregarding tlieir individual! iifit, vev look at tlio 
general ilrain of the pioneers and tlie leaders of tlie 
poetio revuliition. Cowper niiglit be described wilh 
general truth an an esxayist in verse, Wordsworth 
deliberately and articulately claimed liberty to use in 
vorMT tb« same diction that might be used for the 
ex|irenian of the same feelings in prose ; and ineidents 
snch as ho made (lie subject of Uis lyrical ballads Imd 
for long been considered admiasiblo material for the 
novelist. Characters and incidents similar in kind lo 
thoRQ in Scott's metrical romances had made their 
ajipearance before in prose roroaiicc. liyron's "Chihla 
Harold " was avowedly saggeated by a character iu 
prose fiction ; ho intended his hero, he said, to be a 
kind of poetical Zcluco. Prose tlius led the way to 
greater freedom of subject and sentiment in poetry, and 
matured the ideas to which poetry gavu the higher 
artistic express ion. 

It is of some importance (bat we should UDderstand 
the real natur« nf the last poetic revival, an<l see that 
there was more in it than a revolt against established 
poetic diction and artificial critical niles. 11iis oppro- 
brious word artificial has been allowvd too long to ore- 
ate a false prejudice against the poetry of the ctgh* 
tccnth century. It may be doubted whether in any 
important sense of Uie word the best poetry of tlio 
eighteenth century was more artificial than the bcM 
poetry of the nineteenth. The undiscriminaiing con* 
tempt that at one time sought to Justify itself by this 
vague term of reproach, and tliat was natural enough in 
(he exulution of a now moremeiit, has now all bot 
{oaseil away, and has given place U> • (Mlinjf tbM>«(Mc 
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The old conception of t)io Ayrslure plough mnn -poet 
andoal>todly was tlmt hi* pwtry h»d no historicnl con* 
neotion ; that it Ktands apart aa a uiiii|ue plienomenon, 
entirely nuooniiected with llio main itrcam of English 
poetry ; tliat thu p<ra«nni-pc>ct owed every thing to 
natnrc, and nothing to bovki ; that be wa« a higli-print 
of poetry, without lil«rary father or mother, raiwd up 
by natnra herwilf ab initio amidm tlic most disadvan- 
tngeouH cirouniitancei, an if to put to slianiu nian'it feeble 
caloulatioiiB of means to ends in literary culture. Tlils 
was tlie ol<l conception, people finding it difficoH to 
nndcrstand how a ploughman oould have trained him- 
iivlf t» be a great jhh-l I do not know how far tliU 
conception still prevails ; bat as something rery like it 
is to be found in the famous essay on Bnnm by another 
great Scotchman of genius, Thomas Carlyte, and aa it 
harmoniEes with our natural desire to have an element 
of the miraculous in our aaint« and heroes, it has prob- 
ably survived all the plain facts set forth by the pout's 
biographers. There is in the conception this ranch 
obvious truth : thai Rums owed little to school and 
nothing to college ; but when it is said that nature, and 
. nature only, was his Bchool-mast«r (unless the word !• 
Qsed in a sense snflicii-ntly wide to include the works of 
man, and among them that vmV of man called llttra- 
lure), the theory does injustice to Uums aa an atttst, 
and is at variance with the plain facts of his lifa. 

Supreme excellence in poetry is never attained by ■ 
•ndden le^ up from tb« levd of common tdeu ind 
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common speech^ whether a man^s every-day neighbors are 
rustic, or men and women of art and fashion and cul- 
tare. The world in which his imagination moves is 
never entirely of his own creation. The great poet 
must have had pioneers from whom he derived some of 
the ideas and resources of his craft — enough, at least, to 
feed and stimulate and direct his own inborn energy. 
Burns, in truth, was a self-taught genius only in the 
sense in which all gi*eat artists are so ; those who see in 
the Ayrshire plough man^s mastery of the poetic art any 
rarer miracle than this are those only who attach an 
exaggerated importance to what schools and colleges can 
do in furthering the highest efforts of human genius. 
Beyond a certain point, as we all know, every man must 
be his own school-master ; in this sense nature was the 
school-master of Burns. But, all the same, his poetry is 
not an isolated creation, entirely disconnected from the 
main body of literature. It has its own individuality, 
as tlie work of all great artists must have ; but it had a 
literary origin, as much as the poetry of Chaucer or 
Shakespeare, or even Pope. When nature lias done her 
work, and the unexpected has happened, it is generally 
easy to find something veiy natural in the means she 
has used to bring the unexpected to pass ; and the very 
circumstances that seemed at first sight to be disadvan- 
tageous to Burns are now seen to have favored him in 
the fulfilment of his mission. 

For a work of genius we require first of all a man of 
genius ; but tliere are conditions that render the exer- 
cise of his genius possible, and there are influences that 
modify the character and the direction of his work. 
And in the case of literary work these conditions and 
influences are generally found in antecedent literature, 
though not necessarily in the literature of the language 
in which the artist works — literature having really an 
international unity. The course of literature is mainly 
self-contained ; and, in reading its history, the impulse 
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to great work in one gencralion maj oTtea bo iraoc<] 
back to dimly conc«ive(l aimi and blind and imperfect 
perfonnuiiCVB in a |>rt)vioui» gunerstion. Nature be^^ius 
her preparations for the advent of a great man long 
before lie makes Ids appearance. 

It ia intcrfating, and it atrcngtliens our iwnBe of the 
unity of literature from generation to generation, to 
trace back in this way the movement that citlniinatcd in 
Uiv poetry of Bums to a very humble episode in the 
English poetry of Queen Annu'« lime— a pausing fashion 
for writing what is called pastoral poetry, and a quarrel 
on the subjeGt among the more ci'lobratcd wits of the 
day. Ilm fashion had prevailed for some time before in 
France ; in England the surting-point was Uryden's 
translation of Virgil's " Kclognoa." To thia translation 
waa prefixed an vlcganl discourm on pastoral poetry 
in general by William Walsh, Esq., a gentleman of wit 
and fashion, who wrote in a very neat and pointed style, 
subjected the views of the Frenchman Fontenello to 
delicate and polite ridicule, and submitted lo the publio 
with great spirit and elegance bis own views of what 
pastoral poetry ought to be. Mr. Walsh's ideal was of 
the most artificial kind, his |)oetical shepherds being 
men of a golden age, when grazing waa the chief in- 
dustry, and sliephords were, as ho put it, men of learn- 
ing and refinement, and his chief rules being that an 
air of piety should ]M>rvade the pastoral poem, that tbe 
• characters shonld represent the ancient innocent and 
unpractised plainness of the golden age, and that tbe 
scenery should be truly pastoral— a beautiful landscape, 
and shepherd*, witb their flocks round them, piping 
under wide-spreading hM-ch-trect. Pastoral poetry, a* 
conceived by Hr. Walsh, who spoke the taate of bis age, 
waa a apoalM of elegant trilling, something liko the 
recent fancy for old French forms of verse (ballnd«^ 
rondeaus, villanelles, and so lortli), and nothing might 
b»v« otttiM of U i bat ib to li^tpaBod Uut Jklr. W«lab 
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was the earliest literary friend and counsellor of young 
Mr. Pope, who was persuaded to make his first essay as 
a poet in pastorals, written in strict accordance with 
Walsh's principles, and of that came important conse- 
quences. Pope published in 1709, in a miscellany of 
Dodsley's ; in the same volume appeared also pastorals 
from the pen of Ambrose Philips. Philips, known as 
Namby Pamby, belonged to the coterie of Addison and 
Steele. Between that coterie and Pope arose jealousy 
and strife ; hence when, four years later. Pope produced 
his " Windsor Forest," there appeared in the Ouar- 
diatiy the organ of the coterie (April, 1713, is the date), 
a series of articles on pastoral poetry, in which Steele 
incidentally gave a roll to the log of friend Namby 
Pamby, who was named as the equal of Theocritus and 
Virgil, and ridiculed, by implication, in a polite Queen 
Anne manner, the pastoral poems of young Mr. Pope, 
without mentioning his name. This at least was the 
construction put upon the matter by Pope, who took a 
clever and amusing revenge of a kind to cause a great 
deal of talk about tlie Guardian articles. It was an 
amusing literary quarrel ; but Steele's theory of pastoral 
poetry, thus occasionally produced, had more fruitful 
results. The numbers of the Grttardian really set forth 
for the first time a fresh theory for that kind of compo- 
sition, to the effect that in £nglisli pastoral poetry the 
characters should be not classical shepherds and shep> 
herdesses, — Corydon and Phyllis, Tityrus and Amaryllis, 
— but real English rustics ; that the scenery should be 
real English scenery ; and that the manners and super- 
stitions should be such as are to be found in English 
rural life. 

Nothing was done to realize this theory in England 
till the time of Crabbe and Wordsworth (Gay merely 
burlesqued it in his " Shepherd's Week "), but it so hap- 
pened that it was taken seriously in Scotland. At the 
time when the Guardian articles appeared there was 




a aoml club in Edinburgh, nnmed Tliv Rnsj Cinb, 
which foilowct] th« literary n)ov<-monU of Ix>nilun with 
kcun intercut ; nni] of tbiM clul> Allan Ramsay was pool- 
laureate. Allan also wrote pastoral (<legic8 il la mode, 
neither better nor worm: than tbo nrtificiiil stuff tbvn in 
fashion ; but in a happy hour he thought of trying his 
hand at the real pastoral, as conceived by Steele, and 
produced "The Gentle Shepherd." Thus, out of a 
pausing literary fashion and a literary quarrel came the 
original impulse to the composition of a work that must 
be oiinibored among the conditions that miidc the poolry 
of l!um>t poNNible. For no Ions honor than thin can be 
claimed for Hamsay's pastoral comedy. Oarlyle says 
•omcwhcro that a man of genius is always tmpoMibIc 
until he appeara. This is qutlfi true, but it is only a 
half truth ; and the other half it that a man of genius 
must always be possible before ho appears. Favorable 
conditions for the exercise of his genius wtll not produce 
tli« man ; but if the favorable conditions are not there 
when be appears, his ffcniua will be stified, and he will 
rtmain mute and inglorioiis. 

Ramsay's " (ivntle Sliephcnl " became, in the genera- 
tion before Uurna, one of the moat popnlar books among 
the peasantry of Scotland, Gndin); a place, it is said, 
beside the Bible iu ovorr ploughman's cottage and sWp- 
herd's ibeilling ; and it may be said to have created the 
atmosphere in which the genius of Hums thrived an<t 

^grcw to such proportion!!. It did this by idealising rural 
life in Scotland, by giving the ploughman a status in 
^e world of the imagination. It enabled him, as U 
vers, to hold bis head highcramong his fellow- creatures, 
and o(>eued his eyes lo the elements of poetry in his 
hard, earth -stained, and weathcr-heatim existence. " His 
rustic friend," Carlyle says. In speaking of Burns and 
the boundless love tbat was in htm, "his nnt>brown 
nuUden, are no longer mean and homely, hat a hero and 
• qneeii, to ba rankad with the {»ango«M of eartli.'' 
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But it was Ramsay wbo first threw the goldeo light of 
poetry on the peasant lads and lasses of Scotland, and 
made heroes and heroines of Patie and Roger aod Jenny 
and Peggy, and who thus created the atmosphere 
through which Burns saw them. No more striking 
proof of the power of literature to transform life can be 
given than the fact that half a century before the advent 
of Burns he was preceded by an ideal prototype in ** The 
Gkntle Shepherd." Ramsay's description of his hero 
might pass for a description of the real Bums, only that 
nature asserted her supremacy by making the reality 
more astonishing than any thing that the imagination of 
Ramsay, governed as it was by the genteel spirit of the 
time, had dared to put into verse. 

Bums owed much to Allan Ramsay, and something 
also to another Scottish poet, to whom be erected a 
memorial stone in Canongate Churchyard, Edinburgh — 
the ill-fated Fergusson ; but to say, with Carlyle, that 
he bad " for his only standard of beauty the rhymes of 
Ramsay and Fergusson " is to miss altogether his true 
relation to the main body of English literature. His 
only standard of beauty ! This is indeed to underrate 
the extent of the ploughman's self-education. I need 
hardly remind you of the studious habits of the Burns 
family, upon which all his biographers dwell ; how their 
severe rule of bodily labor was combined with a rule of 
mental labor no less strictly and strenuously observed 
because it was voluntary ; how they carried books in 
their pockets to read whenever their hands were free 
from farra-work ; how neighbors found them at their 
meals with spoon in one hand and book in the other. 
There is nothing, incfoed, that impresses us more with a 
sense of the gigantic force of the personality of Bums 
and the breadth of his manhood than the thought that 
with all the strength of his youthful passion for reading, 
tending, as it did, to detach him from his unlettered 
neighbors, it should not have converted him into a self- 
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opiiiioiinteil prig or a snarling pedant. What lavcd 
liim from tbis fat« was that ho absorbed book*, and was 
not absorbed by tlicm ; lie wa« saved, |irotiubly, by that 
craving for distiiiotiuu of which ho spoke more than 
onoe as his mliug passion, that thirst for admintig sym- 
pathy of liviog men and living women which made him 
appropriate and turn to his own uses what be found in 
books. That, probably, saved him from having loads 
ofI«amed lumber in his bead. However this maybe, 
the actual rustilt was that Burns In those early years uf 
intense and devouring study, ranging far beyond I£am> 
say and Fergusaon, trained himself to be a great artist by 
mastering and rtndering to harmoniuus practice Uio best 
critical ideas of hia century. 

The secret of Hurns's enduring and still growing 
fame is that ho was the grt^atost |KK-tio artist of his 
oenCury ; and I would submit the proposition that ho 
was BO, not because he stood outside the main current 
of his century, and drew his inspiration solely from 
natura, meaning by naturv untutored impulse, but 
because be took into bis mind from books, and succeeded 
by the forco of his genius and the happy accident of hts 
position in reoonciUng two elementary principles of 
poetry that weaker iulellecta cannot keep from di-ifling 
into antagonism and mntual injury. One of these prin- 
ciple* IN tiiat with whioh we are familiar in eighteentli- 
century literature, under the name of "correctness," 
which is only another name for iterfcction of expression, 
in so far as that can be attained by hiborious self- 
criUoism. When Pope began to write, be waa advised 
by his friend WaUh, to whom I have already roferrvd, 
to aim at oorrectncsa : the ancients had said every thing, 
and then waa nothing }eft for the modern poet bnt to 
inprore upon their manner of saying it. In his " Eany 
lao Crilidsm " Pope embodied tbis idea in a oouplett jB 
H "Tnie wit U nntnrc tniulnnlBgndmwrd, ^H 

L WlMt oU was (Jwugtat. but M'«f s» well cap r — sJl'^^B 
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This is one principle ; the other is that art must follow 
nature. It is a common opinion that the eighteenth-cen- 
tury poets were alive only to the first of these principles. 
But this will not bear examination ; the eovereignty 
of nature was formally proclaimed by Pope, as well as 
the artistic doctrine of dressing her to advantage : 

" First follow nature, and your Judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same : 
Unerring nature, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart. 
At once the source, and end, and test of art." 

This was Pope^s theory, and in the generation between 
Pope and Burns the importance of following nature and 
the vanity of artificial rules were insisted on with 
untiring enthusiasm by poets and critics alike. But till 
Burns arose no poetic aspirant was found, with the 
doubtful exception of Collins, capable of reconciling 
the conflicting claims of nature and art in practice. 
Gray was stifled by too fastidious a desire for correct- 
ness ; Thomson, Akenside, Shenstone, and the Wartons 
had abundant enthusiasm for nature, but insufficient art. 
It was not, indeed, their poetic principles that undid the 
correct school ; it was rather the artificial taste, the fear 
of vulgarity, the liking for something elevated above 
the vulgar style, among the audience for which they 
wrote ; and this led them into what was really a viola- 
tion of Pope's principle of aiming at what oft was 
thought, induced them to search for what seldom was 
thought, and to avoid what was^ never expressed in 
polite society. Burns was more fortunate in his audi- 
ence, although he worked on the same principles, and 
found both warrant and guidance in Pope's "Essay on 
Criticism." 

At first sight it might seem that Burns was all on the 
side of the naturalists : 



I 
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'" Ole me w> touch o* Mture* fire. 
Thst'i a' tho loftmlDg I d«lre." 

Thia Mplration in MonieUmes quoted u if it diitingnished 
Bunii from his artificial eigliteenth-oeufury firedcceMont, 
and &8 if it wore the acoret of bts greatnpHB ; but really 
tlior« ia iiotliing singular in it : it might be paralleled 
front every |ioet and (Mietaaler bctwceu Poi>e and him- 
•elf. We are all willing to throw upon nature tho labor 
tlint natuni requirrs from ui. It was not tbo touch of 
nature's fire alone that made Rurna tho great artitt he 
was ; it was tho happy combination of this with an 
indomitablu effort after perfection of ezpression. Thai 
Burns had natural fire there is no question ; every -body 
fecli it in bis poetry, and every-body allows that the 
touch of nature's fire is ii)dis|H>nitnbl«. But Burns bad 
courage enough to rM>ognixe that the posMsiion of 
natural fire did not absolve bim from tho necessity of 
resolute artistic discipline ; and hts distinction li«s in 
this, that hu had strength enough to undergo the dis* 
ciptine without losing his hold on nature, llow many 
of his songs fulfil in substance Pope's ideal — 

" What oft was Uiouglit, but ne'er so well eaprGsaed "— 

*• AuM I^ug Synr," " Ye Banks and Braea," " Soot* 
wha bae," " John Anderson," " Tarn Glen," " Duncan 

I Gray." And if we either look at his poems in relation 
to the works of his predecessors, or study bis recorded 
habits of composition, it Is easy to mo that it was noi 
by trusting to natural impulse alone that be attained 
tlii* perfection of expression. " It is on excellent 
method in a poet," he says in one of bis letters, "and 
what I believe every poet does, to place some favorite 
classic author, in his walks of study and composition, 
before him as a model." Tliis wns ohvinnily his own 

■ practice. For almost every one of his poems Ite bad ■ 
form as well as in metre : for 
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Ramsay's fables, the " Twa Books ** and " The Three 
Bonnets " ; for " Hallowe'en," Fergusson's " Hallow 
Fair" ; for "The Cottar's Saturday Night," Fergusson's 
" Farmer's Ingle," and so on. Even for his interchange 
of rhyming epistles with brother bards, which were 
dashed, as he said, " clean aff loof," he had the prec- 
edent of Fergusson's correspondence with J. S. It 
would almost seem as if lie never wrote except with 
some precedent in his eye, therein approving himself the 
genuine child of the critical principles and practice of 
Pope. Not, be it remembered, that he kept his prec- 
edent before him for servile imitation ; it was before 
his mind rather as a stimulating rival, to be beaten on 
its own ground by superior natural force, higher art, 
or happier choice of theme. There is no better way of 
reviving our sense of the force of Bums's genius, if it 
should happen to get blunted by too prolonged famili- 
arity, than putting his work alongside the precedent with 
which it competes. He did not waste his strength in 
searching for new types or strange topics ; he tried to 
improve upon the old. "I have no doubt," he wrote 
to Dr. Moore (in 1789), "but the knack, the aptitude, 
to learn the Muses' trade, is a gift bestowed by Him 
' who forms the secret bias of the soul ' ; but I as 
firmly believe that excellence in the profession is the 
fruit of industry, labor, attention, and pains." And a 
description by himself of his habits at the age of sixteen 
gives us some idea of the kind of pains that he took, 
from a very early period, in his self-education to the 
office of poet : "A collection of English songs was my 
vade mecum, I pored over them driving my cart, or 
walking to labor, song by song, verse by verse ; care- 
fully noting the true, tender, or sublime, from affecta- 
tion or fustian." There we see the artist at work, 
laboriously building up for himself a standard of per- 
fection in expression, and boldly applying nature as the 
test of art. 
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Ten yean Uter, at th« nge of twenty-aii, in Uic win- 
I tor of 1785, ■timiilatcd by the iiituiiiioci of " a{>|icariiig 
in tiie public character of aii author," Uurna poured 
forth poem after povin with marvellous rapidity; and, 
•ceing that much of hia best work was produced thoii, 
bis easy, impetuous speed has been contrasted vith the 
laborious oar« of his cightccnth-ccntury prcderassors, 
and it liaa boon Hupjtosed that this 8]>eed was the sccna 
of his success. But those who argue thus forgot the 
long previous years of discipline to which the poet, with 
all his ardor of imagination, had had the strength of 
will to subject himself. In the same way we are apt to 
marvel at tho oaso and certainty of touch of a rapid 
painter, and forget the pains that it toolc him to aetjuiro 
snch maalery. There are few remains of Burns's appren- 
tice work, because most of it was done in his bead as he 
followed the plough or walked beside his cart, or strolled 
or lay in his ttcanty leisure on banks and braes. 

llut it is possible sometimes to trace a succession of 
lies with a favorite idoot till at last ho found a iwrfectly 
Mtisfactory setting for it. The line : 

" But teas between us braid hsc roared * — 

■ perfectly balanced in its place in " Anld Lang Syne ** 
[ainat tba companion line : 

" We twa hac paldl't hi tb* bum." 

Bnt the ocean's roar bad done duly in more titan one of 
a earlier and leas perfect poems before it was happily 
■Bttled in its present connection. At that desperate 
^crisis in his life when he pruposml to expatriate bimavlf, 
and look a passage to the West Indies, he addrwnd the 
following ItncB to Jean Armour : 

" Tliough mouotsln* rise aud deserts how], 



AndcK 



V(t drsrvr than a 



IS roar bolwtwn, 



' iliMtlilesi soul 
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W'c firiil ilie same idoa in aaotber poem of tike same 

■' Will ye go to llio Indies, my Mary. 

Ami leave auld Scotia's store T 

Will ye go to the Indkt, my Mary, 

Across [lie Allautic's roar ! " 

'Die idea occurs in still another poem, also written about 
tlic same time : 

" From Uice, Eliza, I must go. 
And from my native shore ; 
Tlie cruel fates between us Uirow 
A boundless ocean's roar ; 

" Bill boundless oceans, roaring wide, 
Belweeu my luve and me, 
They never, never can divide 
My heart uud soul from thee." 

I nm afraid these quotations illustrate rather more than 
; but tliev show at le; 
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Qautier. It is recorded that the farmer's son of Loclilea 
bad, when a youtli of twrnly-oiic, tlu: only liod hair In 
tbu pariab of Tarboltoii, and wore a piaiil of a particular 
color, arranged in a particular manner round his sfaoul- 
dera. Tills liltle iieonliarily Mr. Stevenson happily in- 
t4.'rpreis ai a sign of the |>oet'a kinship in tenijKtratnent 
with the self-reliant artist, who is not averse to public 
attention, but rather wishes to force his personality on 
tho world. The oomparison with Gautier ia ao far 
happy and fluggeativo that it puts pro[>er emphasia on 
the artistic aide of the pooiV nature ; it keeps its from 
forgolling thnt the Ayrshire ploughman was, above every 
thing, ail artist, and, by force of artistic temperament 
and habit, not a little of n poser. Mr. St^vcnson'a 
diagnosis of the lied hair and the [larticular plaid aa 
artistic symptoms is good, and one eould wish, in hit 
review of Kurns's love affairs and love-Iettera, to have had 
more of the same bappy vein of in lorp relation — to have 
bad more of the artist brought into prominence, and less 
of the professional Don Juan. But the truth ia that 
»ny comparison of Bums lo Don Junn or the magntfi- 
• cent leaders of ihe romantic tnoveinent in France is ani- 
[ «faromstic, and, ao far, misleading. Though theao had 
omelbing in common with Bums, they were later dcvol* 
DH, with marked modifications of race and ciream- 
I c and if wo go farther back, ve shall find not 
' parallels, but prolotypoa, that had a direct infln- 
fai making Kunis what he waa. Rab the Ranter, 
'ranliu' rovin'" lioy that was bom of the poet'a 
[ imagination in Kyle, and waa the "woraer spirit" of hia 
twndnct, was the lineal descendant of the roaring boya 
6f the Klitabothan time and the swaggering wita aod 
beauK of the days of King Charles tl.; but bis nearast 
relatloni are to he found in tlie poetr>- aitd fiction Uiat 
held ihe literary field when Bumn was young. Hah tho 
Ranter is Rrst cousin lo Tom Jones and Roderick Ran- 
dom and Obsriio Siirfaov> uid vsa YnhnluN;^ i 



with bis relations ; liis own immediate parent was, as I 
have already iDdicated, tiie hero of Allan Riiiusay'a pas- 
toral comedy, " Tlie Gentle Shepherd " Patie, a rat- 
tleskiiU, 



" A very deil thai a; 



n Lbc his will/' 



a king among his fellowH by virtue of a natural air of 
superiority, a rhymer and a singer, bold of addresn, glib 
of tongue, an adept in chaffing the lasses, irresistible in 
his arts of courtship, but, with all this, a atudent, " read- 
ing fell books that teach him meikle skill," familiar 
with Shakespeare and Ben .Tonson, with poems, histories, 
a?id plays — " reading," as Ramsay saya in bia homely 
phrase : 



ing boys of eighteenth -centnry poetrv and 
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rtily ha let liimsrlf go, niiil 
sra of oxpri'uioii wpr« when 
lie was (n the vein. He voa tlie auibor of the addresses 
"To a Mouse" and "To a Mountain Daisy," as well u 
of "Turn o' SlianU'r" and "Tbo Jolly Ik'ggan)"; he 
wa* the " Mat) of Peeling," as well as " Rab the Ranter." 
One of his moat marked qaalitiva is that wbicb Carlyle 
flxprPBBos with each eloquence of admiration, his large- 
hearted sensibility, his bonndloss love of mankind, bis 
warm and ready sympathy for poor outcast, defenceless 
creatures exposed to misfortune's bitt«r blast, a sym- 
pathy generous enough to embrace and make allowance 
for even the enemies of the well-conduoted aniiual 
world — the prowling wolf and the devil himself. Herein, 
Also, Bums was not singular ; here, also, wu find bim the 
poet of 

" What oft was lltenght, but ne'er so well eipraseed " 

in his time. When Bnms wrote, sensibility or senti- 
mentality — tenderness for the woes of llin unfortunate, 
especially for suSertngs that could not be relieved, or 
for which no relief was possible but a compassionate 
tear — was, and bad been for several years, a ruling 
f&abion in literature. Sensibility was a favorite virtue 
in the heroines, and even in the heroes, of the romsnoea 
of the time, Sterne's "Sentimental Journey," and 
Uackensie's " Man of Feeling," still stand out among 
the numerous contemporary writings in the same vein. 
"Dear sensibility !" cries Sleme, "source inexhausted 
of all that is precious in our joys or co»ily t» our sor- 
, rows! . . . Thougtvost a portion of it sometimes to tlto 
I roughest peasant who traverses the bleakest mountains. 
I Be finds the lacerated lamb of another's flock. This 
\ moment I behold him, leaniiij; with his head against Ilia 
crook, with piteous inclination, looking down upuu [t I 
' Oh, had I come one momi^ni sooner 1'" Sterne and 
liaoksuiv w«ra tuymilm wMbarty^ %wn»v'^M :««e« 
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out two copies of "The Man of Feeling/' carrying 
it about in his pocket to read at odd times. 

But the reader may ask, Am I not redacing Bams, 
the child of nature, the heaven-taught poet, to a mere 
creature of books? Would the lad that was bom in 
Kyle not have been a " rantin' rovin' '' boy all the same 
if there had been no such character in literature to 
catch his imagination and sway his conduct ? Would 
he not have been a " man of feeling '' if Sterne and 
Mackenzie had never written a line ? Possibly ; all 
that I suggest is that, apart from any question of what 
might have been, books did, as a matter of fact, influ- 
ence both his character and his choice of poetical themes. 
The nature, of course, must have been there before he 
could have been thus influenced, the natui*al aflinity 
with what he absorbed from books, the germ that the 
" potency of life " in them, to use Milton's phrase, 
quickened and expanded. That Burns would have felt 
pity for the poor mouse whose dwelling bad been 
ruined by his fell ploughshare, even if he had been 
absolutely illiterate, we can well believe ; but that he 
would have written a poetic address to the mouse if he 
had not been steeped in the literature of sensibility is 
open to question. I merely afford an illustration of the 
truth expressed in Fletcher of Saltoun's famous saying : 
'^ Let me make the ballads of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws." Only Fletcher spoke of popular 
music-hall songs, and the remark admits of a much 
wider application — an application as wide as Milton 
gave it in his " Essay on the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing*': "For books are not absolutely dead things, 
but doe contain a potencie of life in them to be as active 
as that soule was whose progeny they are ; nay, they 
do preserve as in a violl the purest efficacie and extrac- 
tion of that living intellect that bred them. . . As 
good almost kill a man as kill a good book." 

I do not mean that Burns owed every thing to books. 
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In virtue of liis arltstio t«in{M:ranM;iit lie was (icculiftrly 
BQsceptiblc to influcDCM of all kimlH, to Ideaa eurreol in 
tlio minds of living men, ns well ai to idou preserved 
in books ; but books exercised a panmouiit infliK-ncu 
upon liim, because aa a poet or artist in words he, more 
tlian the gcnurality of ni«n, lived and Dioved and had 
bin being in the atmosiibere of books. We have liia 
own direct testimony to this, even if it was uot to be 
divined from his artistic temperament, and the stndy of 
his works in relatiou to his contenijiomries. 

Take an example or two. Wh find bim at a time 
when things were not going well with him writing aa 
foUows to hit friend Robert Ainslio : 

" Lei mo cjuote fou mv two fsTourlteiMwagM, wbleh. though I 
jWta nptaUd than Ua tAoa^arul timf, 11(111 Uiof rouse idj manhood 
nd ttMl m; icsolulinn like liupirvtloD : 

" ' Od lt«Mon build resolve, 
That column of true mttjciiy In man.' 

— Tomo. 
" ' Here, Alfml, hero of the Slat«, 

Thf genius heaven's hlsh will dechu* : 

The uiumph of the iriilf fieat 



U never lo despair I ' I 

— Tnouaoii, ■ Klutiue of Alfred.*" 



^^Vor many men, most men, perhaps, encli btgh-sounding 

^^Uirases are hollow and pointless, brass sounds and Doth- 

^^•Ing more ; for Kumi they obviously had " a potency 

of life." A letter to Murdoch earlier in his career b 

still mora significant of the sapport he received from 

books, turning poetry to the um tliat the late Mr. 

I Matthew Arnold was never weary of recommending : 

"Mjfavoitriie authors are of (be seathnrntal ktad. iiuch as 

, parlirularly hli 'Klcg^': TlinmnoD ; 'Han of 

y a book t prlunut tolbrBltilo; ' BIou <>t the World': 

l' aqieeUllj hU ' SentimenliJ Juurary ' ; Mac[Uier«>n's 

> Ao. Thwa ua Uta ffartwei iMdsU affM <A i A 1. 
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eiidniaiur Inform my conduct ; and 'tts incongruous, tis absurd 
to suppose llial llic niau whose mind glows with scDtimenU 
llglited up at tbeir sjtcred flame — the man whose heart distends 
wiih licncvolcnu! to all the human race. Le 'who can soar above 
this little Bcune of things ' — can be descend to miud the palli? 
coDcvrns nbout which the Icrrw-filial race fret and fume and vex 
tliemaflTcs ! O, how the glorious triumph swells my heart I 
I forget Ihiit I am a poor, inaigniflcant devil, unnoticed and 
unknown, sliilking up and down fiiirs and markets, when I 
happen to hu io tlii'm, reading a page or two of mankind, and 
'cnlching Ihe manners living as they riec.' whilst the men of 
bu^inc>as josLiu me on every aide as an idle incumbrance in their 



Tlirough tbat frank letter we can look bb through an 
open window into the tieart of Burns as it was at the 
age of twenty-four, and it helps ub to understand why 
he failed as a farmer and why he succeeded as a poet, 
because it sliows us how resolutely his heart was set on 
one ambition, and bow entirely liia mind was occupied 
with tht' Hoijil of tbe imagiiiaiion. At tliat date the 
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only iili^litl V Jiajfuiiicil by dlfTorcnci^ of diak'Ut. It dn-w 
iU iuKpiration from liti^ratiire, and it became in iu tani 
a fruitful source of inspiniciou to two gn-at poets of 
the next gt-ricration, Word* worth and Byron. Otut 
miun Abcrttt of Uryon's faacination was the fi-aiik 
sincerity witb whioli lie laid baru liis own personal 
feelings to llic world, abandoning tbe tirnid reserve, 
till! fiolite reticence about self, that had been the niling 
tradition of the eighteenth century ; and it may be 
doubted whether, with all bis impetuous strengtli and 
defiant pride, Byron would have broken bo completely 
with this tradition if Burns had not led the way. It is 
with the " nobly pansive " side of Bums, with Bums as 
the "man of feeling," tbat Wonlsworth connects him- 
self ; and it may be doubted whether Wordsworth 
would have rescbetl the oonviction which is the root 
and source of so much of bis best work, that : 



" Nntiim for nil conilltliiiis wsnts aol power 
To I'onirf mtu. It wo Iisto e;n lo nee 
Tlic uutnliio uf licr rrralum, snil tii lirMlba 
Qrauiluur u)K>n ibc vury Iiumblest (nee 
Of Uumanlifo"— 



I may bo doubted whether Wonl»wortb would have 
tehed this oonvictiun as an itispiring principle uf 
fresh poetic work if Bums had not tirst taught him, to 
us« his own words in acknowledging the obligation : 

ICarlyle, in his celebrated casay on Bums, in which, 
ith ail its (dofpienoe, he seems to me to speak far too 
bparagiii^ly of Bunis's actual aeliievemmt a* n poet, 
IgrcU that bis father's circumslanoes did not permit 
im lo reach the university, and oonjootar«i that he 
mighi t)i«u bavfl "ooino forth not as a rustic wonder, 
ImL u a r^ular VfiH-traiued iiiteUeotu^V ■KuiVxKAXk^wi^ 
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changed the wliole course of English literatare." But, 
aftev all, a,B it was, Biutib did Bomethiiig liko tbis. I do 
not myself believe in the possibility of revolutionary 
changes in literature; the history of literature is the 
liistoiy of a gradual development, advancing often, no 
doubt, by leaps and bounds, but always by natural 
transition from one stage to another. I doubt, there- 
fore, whether Burns would have "changed the whole 
course of English literature " if he had gone to a 



; but, 



:, he exercised i 



I important 



university ; 

influence on that literature, and it is at least probable 
that he woulil have been hindered rather than helped in 
that mission if hia education had been different from 
what it was. He might have been a happier man 
otherwise, but it may be doubted whether he would 
have been a greater poet. 
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